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AMO:iK  THE  CAHADIASS. 

By  Ber.  S.  H.  Campbell,  D.D. 

I  have  been  trying  it  for  awhile  in  the 
Queen’s  dominions  —  not  all  the  time  on 
shore ;  but  as  a  British  ship  is  always  “  British 
soil,”  I  may  count  myself  as  breathing  British 
air  for  the  past  two  weeks  of  my  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  for,  embarking  at  Duluth  on  the  steamer 

United  Empire,”  I  have  made  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  Sarnia  and  back  again. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  the  tour  of  the  lakes 
from  Buffalo  by  the  steamer  “  China,”  and  it 
scarcely  seemed  possible  that  anything  could 
be  finer.  A  clean  stateroom,  an  excellent  ta¬ 
ble,  gentlemanly  officers,  attentive  servants, 
delightful  acTjuaintances  among  our  fellow- 
travellers,  and  fine  weather  all  the  way,  made 
up  a  bill  of  fare  not  easily  erjualled.  But  on 
the  present  occa.sion  we  have  had  all  this,  with 
a  larger  vessel,  and  with  a  certain  foreign 
flavor,  difficult  to  describe  but  instantly  recog¬ 
nized.  giving  piquancy  to  the  whole  excursion. 
We  have  had  a  few  “Americans  ”  on  board. 
Just  enough  to  mark  the  contrast ;  but  for  the 
most  part  our  fellow-voyagers  are  manifestly 
Canadians;  their  dress,  their  manner,  and  es¬ 
pecially  their  speech,  bewrayeth  them. 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  of  the  excursion 
has  been  a  rest  from  i)olitics.  None  of  the 
daily  papers  from  “  the  other  side  ”  have  reach¬ 
ed  us,  and  the  comparative  wickedness  of  the 
two  Presidential  candidates  is  not  discussed. 
A  zealous  Prohibitionist,  indeed,  seeing  me 
reading  an  old  copy  of  Hari^er’s  Weekly,  took 
me  to  do  on  the  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  Curtis ; 
but  as  I  did  not  dispute  him,  he  soon  subsided, 
and  my  quiet  was  not  much  disturbed.  And 
two  weeks’  perfect  rest  from  iK)litiA*s  this  year 
is  a  blessing. 

I  remained  at  Sarnia  several  days,  including 
a  Sabbath,  and  found  it  a  quiet,  slow  Canadian 
town  of  about  6,000  inhabitants.  Port  Huron, 
opposite  on  the  American  side,  with  exactly 
the  same  natural  advantages,  numbers  10,000, 
and  is  altogether  a  brighter,  livelier,  and  more 
beautiful  place.  You  feel  it  the  instant  you 
land  from  the  ferry.  The  shops  and  stores  are 
more  showy,  the  dwellings  more  ornamental, 
and  the  people  better  dressed  and  more  wide¬ 
awake.  Besides  you  escape  the  C’anadian  tone 
of  voice,  and  hear  on  all  sides  the  purest  and 
most  classic  Yankee  vernacular.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  how  these  national  peculiarities 
mark  the  opposite  banks  of  the  same  river. 

But  they  are  peculiarities  not  entirely  in  our 
favor.  If  the  Canadians  move  more  slowly 
than  we  do,  they  move  more  safely;  if  they 
Uve  in  homes  less  ornamental,  they  live  in 
great  comfort,  and  teach  their  children  to  obey 
their  parents ;  and  if  they  show  something  less 
of  life  and  activity,  they  show  a  far  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  law.  British  law  has  fairly  installed 
Itself  In  these  Provinces,  and  the  i>eople  ex¬ 
pect  to  obey.  Seeing  how  <iuiet  the  little  town 
was  on  Sunday,  I  asked  “  Is  no  liquor  sold 
here  on  the  Sabbath  ?  ”  and  the  answer  was 
“  Not  at  all ;  the  law  does  not  allow  it !  ”  And 
afterward  during  a  discussion  on  American 
manners,  when  I  asked  “  Does  no  one  carry  a 
revolver  on  this  side  ?  ”  the  answer  was  “  Not 
at  all :  the  law  does  not  allow  it.”  That  seem¬ 
ed  to  end  the  matter.  God  si>eed  the  flay  when 
on  our  own  side  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  say  of 
anything  the  law  forbids  “  The  law  does  not 
allow  it.”  We  are  full  of  exiMslients  for  mak¬ 
ing  laws;  O  for  a  revival  of  the  enforcing  and 
the  observance  of  the  good  laws  we  alrea<ly 
have.  W’ill  not  some  of  our  brilliant  reform¬ 
ers  tell  us  how  to  bring  that  abotit  V  Shall  we 
not  have  to  begin  it  with  our  ciiildren  in  our 
homes  ? 

I  think  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  intimattsl 
that  our  Canadian  neighbors  are  shy  and  re¬ 
served  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers. 
But  if  that  be  so  in  general,  the  people  of 
Sarnia  certainly  are  an  exception.  I  entered 
the  large  Presbyterian  church  on  the  Sabbath 
an  entire  stranger ;  but  the  good  pastor  made 
haste  to  give  me  a  greeting  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  and  ehler  Daniel  McKenzie  of  his 
Session  did  the  same,  and  numerous  introduc¬ 
tions  followed,  till  I  felt  myself  (piite  at  hom<>. 
Seldom  in  my  life  have  I  been  so  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  congregation  to  whom  I  was  such 
a  stranger.  Rev.  John  Thompson,  the  pastor, 
has  had  charge  of  the  congregation  nearly 
nineteen  years,  and  is  a  well-balanced  and 
thoughtful  man.  His  influence  is  very  great 
in  the  community,  and  under  his  ministrations 
the  church  has  become  nearly  foiir  hundred 
strong.  Their  house  of  worship  is  elegant  anrl 
commodious,  including  a  spacious  and  well  ' 
arranged  Sunday-school  rfwrn.  But  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Canada  has  a  tyjH'  of  its  own. 

I  found  a  fine  pii)e-organ  and  a  good  choir  to 
lead  our  singing,  but  the  psalms  and  hymns 
and  paraphrases  greatly  puzzled  me,  an<l  the 
seats  were  innocent  of  cushions.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  officiates  in  a  gown  in  the  morning,  but 
not  in  the  evening ;  and  the  morning  service 
begins  with  a  Psalm,  and  not  with  the  Invoc'a- 
tion.  The  brains  of  the  i>opulation  here  (and 
I  am  told  the  money  also)  is  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church.  The  Methodists  outnumber  us  a 
little,  and  “  The  Church  ”  is  more  aristocratic ; 
but  Presbyterianism  in  Sarnia  is  a  recognized 
power. 

Brother  Thomi>son  does  not  like  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army.  A  detachment  of  this  great  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  oi>erating  in  Sarnia  for  the  last 
three  weeks ;  and  as  this  was  my  first  opportun¬ 
ity,  I  made  bold  to  watch  their  proceedings  and 
attend  their  services.  As  in  other  i>laces,  they 
para<le  the  streets  before  each  service,  beating 
drums,  jingling  tamborines,  and  singing  songs, 
and  when  occasion  re<iuires  they  stop  and  “  tire 
a  volley,”  which  means  give  a  shout.  Of  course 
they  have  a  street  following.  The  boys  and 
the  roughs  throng  the  sidewalks,  often  jeering, 
but  none-the-less  goingafter  them,  and  march¬ 
ing  with  them  into  the  “  barracks  ”  for  service. 
On  Saturday  night  at  least  two  hundred  such 
people,  frowzy,  fuzzled,  and  poorly-dressed, 
went  in  with  them— such  a  crowd  as  no  church 
at  the  present  aay  seems  able  to  gather.  .Vnd 
the  “soldiers  ”  sang  and  prayed,  ami  tried  to 
read  the  Bible,  and  told  their  exi>erieuces.  and 
gave  exhortations  with  much  apparent  earn¬ 
estness.  They  sang  of  Jesus.  They  exhorted 
to  rei>entance.  They  loudly  warned  men  of 
eternal  wrath  and  misery.  And  they  invited 
and  urged  them  to  come  to  Christ  without  de¬ 
lay.  So  far,  so  good.  But  some  of  their  meth¬ 
ods  are  certainly  objectionable;  and  I  found 
the  Christian  i>eople  of  Sarnia,  almost  without 
exception,  sharply  opiH>sed  to  them.  Their 
drum-beating  on  Sunday,  the  boldne.ss  of  their 
women,  their  ignorance,  their  apparent  irrev¬ 
erence,  and  their  coarse  manners  .seem  to  have 
covered  their  virtues  out  of  sight ;  and  I  foun<l 
It  about  as  much  as  my  reputation  was  worth 
to  venture  even  the  modest  hoi>e  that  in  these 
antic  ways  they  were  reaching  the  neglected 
classes  with  the  Gosi>el.  Except  that  they 
have  no  preachers,  and  that  they  beat  their 
drums  in  the  streets,  they  seem  not  very  dif¬ 


ferent  from  the  early  Methodists;  and  if  our 
good  people  would  fall  in  with  them  a  little 
more,  perhaps  the  movement  could  be  guided 
to  some  permanent  results.  I  found  that  the 
pastors  of  Sarnia  keep  entirely  aloof  from  their 
meetings,  get  their  ideas  of  them  largely  by 
hearsay,  and  are  accordingly  chiefly  anxious 
to  get  them  out  of  town.  If  they  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  of  our  Western  cities,  I  trust  the 
exiJeriment  will  be  tried  of’  meeting  them  cor¬ 
dially,  and  bidding  them  God  speed.  The 
raven  is  a  vile  bird,  with  a  carrion  appetite  and 
a  croaking  voice,  but  it  was  just  this  binl  that 
carried  bread  to  the  prophet  at  the  brook 
Cherith ;  and  the  Salvation  Army  with  all  its 
infelicities,  may  prove  God’s  chosen  agency  to 
reach  the  poor,  neglected  people,  who  ai’e  per¬ 
ishing  unaided  in  sight  and  in  spite  of  our 
beautiful  churches. 


KRO.M  YASKEE-LAND  HBMEWARB. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Dr.  Strong's,  Saratoga,  Sept.  3,  1884. 

It  was  a  brisk,  early  ride  that  we  had  up  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sandey  River  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Whoever  wishes  to  .see  a  staunch 
Puritan  community  in  its  primitive  state  of 
vigor,  let  him  go  to  New  Sharon  ;  they  will  re¬ 
gale  him  with  pumpkin  pie,  and  pork  and 
beans  on  Sunday,  as  did  their  fathers  before 
them.  At  Farmington  we  struck  the  railway, 
and  found  among  the  passengers  President 
Butterfield  of  “Olivet,”  and  Lawyer  Cotteren 
of  New  York,  who  had  been  revisiting  the 
scenes  of  their  boyhood.  Farther  down  the 
Androscoggin  valley  we  passed  the  birthplaces 
of  Gen.  Howard  and  Gov.  Long;  Maine  has 
sent  out  her  full  quota  of  brains  and  brawn  to 
mann  the  professions  and  the  counting-rooms 
and  the  pulpit.  The  twin  towns  of  Lewiston 
and  Auburn  are  as  large  as  Portland,  and  grow 
more  rapidly;  they  are  humming  with  huge 
cotton  factories. 

Not  having  seen  the  White  Mountains  for 
many  years,  we  turned  off  from  Portland  on 
the  road  to  Fabyan’s,  and  in  two  hours  were 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Kearsarge.  Ohl  Choco- 
rna  stood  sentinel  on  the  other  side  of  the  Con¬ 
way  Valley.  .4t  the  Glen  Station  we  took  on 
an  open  observation-car,  and  as  the  locomotive 
toiled  slowly  up  the  ascending  grade,  we  drank 
in  great  delight  in  studying  the  hoary  peaks  of 
Webster,  Willey,  and  Clinton,  until  Mount 
Washington  suddenly  saluted  us  with  “open 
vision.”  .At  the  head  of  an  immen.se  vista  of 
deep  green  forests,  loomed  up  his  bare  granite 
brow.  We  were  glad  to  get  this  full-length 
portrait  of  “  Pater  Patria',”  for  a  violent  storm 
on  the  next  day  prevented  us  from  ascending 
to  the  summit.  I  have  spent  three  nights  on 
Mount  Washington,  an(l  got  only  one  good 
sunrise.  .A  fog  up  there  is  about  a  fair  mat<di 
for  .some  of  the  “  Higher  Criticisms  ”  on  the 
Pentateuch.  Not  caring  to  waste  time  at  Fab¬ 
yan’s  in  waiting  for  the  storm  to  clear,  and  for 
the  jAresidential  mountains  to  open  their  levee, 
we  took  the  train  for  the  Profile  House.  That 
delightful  caravanserai  we  found  well-filled 
with  guests ;  several  told  us  that  they  could 
not  get  on  any  farther,  they  were  so  charmed 
with  the  comforts  of  the  hotel  and  the  richne.ss 
of  the  surrounding  scenery.  We  took  our 
.seat  beside  tlieiti,  in  front  of  a  roaring  wood- 
fire,  and  listened  to  the  strains  of  the  hotel- 
band.  When  the  music  ended,  the  fog  began 
to  lift.  Sallying  out  we  made  for  sweet  little 
Profile  Lake,  the  gem  of  all  the  water-cups 
among  tho.se  everlasting  hills. 

We  stood  beside  the  lakelet,  and  watched 
the  patient  fishermen— wliDse  siu'cess  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  one  trout  apiece-- and  we  waited 
for  a  glimpse  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain.”  But  like  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver,  lu'  kept 
a  vail  before  his  face.  .At  length  a  brisk 
breeze  swejM  it  off,  and  the  clean  cut  features 
of  the  veteran,  with  his  clinched  granite  teeth, 
gleamed  forth.  There  he  was- with  the  old 
awful  look  of  holy  stubbornness  in  his  visage 
—a  sort  of  Martin  Luther  in  solid  rock,  defy¬ 
ing  |)opes,  emperors,  and  devils!  Next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  was  ui>  with  the  lark  to  ]>ay  him  an  ear¬ 
ly  visit,  and  found  him  wi<le  awake,  as  if  chant¬ 
ing  his  morning  hymn  to  the  rising  sun.  The 
old  hero  shows  no  scars  after  his  centuries  of 
bfittle  with  the  tempests,  and  no  signs  either  f)f 
surrendering  or  “coming  down”  one  single 
inch.  There  is  a  granite  grit  in  that  counte¬ 
nance  that  every  minister  might  be  prf>fited  in 
studying.  He  recalls  the  ancient  verse  of 
Scotch  psalnusly. 

Who  sticketh  to  (loci  in  stablt*  tru.st 

.As  Zion’s  mount,  he  stands  full  just, 

Which  moveth  no  whit,  nor  yet  doth  reel. 

Hut  sLuideth  forevt*r  as  .stiff  as  .steel." 

.After  our  morning  interview  with  the  hoary 
Puritan,  we  all  turned  into  an  open  wagon  and 
had  a  superb  ride  through  the  forest  down  to 
the  Flume.  O  what  delicious  odors  of  beech 
and  i>ine  ainl  birch  1  .And  what  a  frolic  the  lit¬ 
tle  Pemigewasset  kept  up  by  the  wayside,  as  it 
rip]>le(l  an<l  rioted  over  the  rocks!  I  know  of 
no  mountain-ride  more  stimulating  than  the 
flrivc'  under  the  shadow  of  “  Lafayette  ”  and 
“Lincoln”  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Pemi¬ 
gewasset.  The  Flume  has  been  somewhat 
changed  by  a  tremen<lous  water  spout  which 
smote  it  last  year,  sweei>ing  away  trees  and 
rocks,  and  even  carrying  down  that  famous 
bouhler  that  irsed  to  hang  poised  between  the 
cliffs!  The  whole  havoc  was  wrought  in  thir¬ 
ty  minutes;  and  the  mountain-side  looks  as  if 
an  avalanche  had  torn  over  it. 

From  the  Profile  House,  with  its  grand  envi¬ 
ronment  of  “  Eagle’s  Nest  ”  and  Cannon 
Mountain  and  lofty  Lafayette— it  was  not  easy 
to  turn  away.  But  my  play-spell  is  almost 
over,  and  I  longed  for  one  more  draught  of 
Saratoga  waters  before  putting  on  tht>  harness. 
So  we  took  train  down  the  Connecticut  valley 

past  old  Dartmouth  College,  and  Windsor 
(with  its  staid  “Vermont  Chronicle”)  and 
Bellow’s  Falls,  and  the  marbles  of  Rutland, 
and  reached  the  .‘station  here  in  ten  hours  from 
Franconia. 

Saratoga  has  not  been  up  to  former  seasons 
in  th<‘  number  of  its  guests  —  although  this 
hostelry  of  my  orthodox  hosts,  the  Doctors 
Strongs,  has  been  steadily  full.  I  arrived  here 
in  time  to  greed  our  British  brother  Rev.  New¬ 
man  Hall,  who  preached  to  a  great  audience  on 
the  previous  Sabbath.  His  address  at  the  dai¬ 
ly  prayer-service  won  especial  aflmiration.  He 
has  gone  onto  Niagara  and  Canada,  but  will 
be  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Lafayette  Ave.  Church 
(D.  V.i  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September. 
He  complains  that  the  time  is  too  short  to  see 
anti  to  shake  hands. 

.At  the  ministers’  Monday  morning  meetings, 
many  veterans  were  visible— such  as  Father 
Si>alding  and  Father  Prime  ami  Father  Ma- 
goon  and  Father  Spear.  But  no  face  was  more 
welcome  than  that  of  Professor  E<iwards  .A. 
Park  of  .Andover;  I  fancied  I  saw  in  his  fea¬ 
tures  a  likeness  to  that  grand  old  immovable 
“Man  of  the  Mountain.”  Neither  he  nor  the 
mountain  have  taken  any  “  new  departures.” 


Last  Sabbath  I  was  permitted  to  preach  the 
blessed  word  of  life  for  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  time  in  Saratoga.  More,  ah!  many 
more  than  I  can  ever  preach  again;  yet  I 
would  not  have  uttered  one  syllable  the  less  of 
the  inexhaustible  Gospel.  These  fountains 
never  run  dry ;  neither  doth  the  perennial  well- 
spring  of  Christ  Jesus;  During  the  coming 
year  let  all  of  our  pastors  stand  at  the  well’s 
mouth  and  hand  out  brimming  cups. 


“0  LAMM  ROTI’ES  UJiSCHULDlG.” 

German,  1523-1540. 

Translated  by  M.  W.  Stryker. 

I. 

O  Lamb  of  God  unspotted, 

Whose  life  that  cross  hath  taken, 
•All-calm  in  grief  ailotteni, 

Howe’er  Thou  wert  forsaken. 

.All  sin  Thou  hast  endured, 

Else  were  no  hope  assured  : 

Have  mercy  upon  us.  O  .Jesus! 

II. 

Thy  Name  the  full  heart  bless<?s, 

That  Thou  relief  so  thorough 
Hast  wrought  for  our  distresses. 

Give  us  a  godly  sorrow, 

That  we  our  sins  may  van<)uish. 
Remembering  Thine  anguish  : 

Have  mercy  upon  tis,  O  .Jesus  ! 

III. 

Our  conlldence  embolden 

Through  Thy  vicarious  grieving. 

That  steadfastly  upliolden. 

And  ne’er  Thy  presenee  leaving, 

We  die  at  last  unshaken, 

.And  safe  in  heaven  awaken  ; 

Grant  unto  us  Thy  peace,  O  Jesus  I 


ON  THE  PERIPHERY. 

Passing  from  Easthampton  to  Williamstown, 
we  creep  along  up  the  Deerfield  River,  which 
we  found  to  consist  at  present  mostly  of  damp 
stones,  the  water  having  gone  elsewhere. 
Among  the  towns  passed  is  Buckland,  though 
some  three  or  four  miles  off  the  railroad.  Here 
some  years  ago  along  with  Rev.  Charles  Lord, 
now  deceased,  I  climbed  a  two-mile  hill,  to 
reach  the  place  where  Mary  Lyon  was  born. 
If  Mary  was  accustomed  to  such  climbing,  no 
wonder  she  was  the  stalwart  being  to  which 
she  grew,  that  is,  if  she  prospered  in  it,  for  it 
nearly  finished  me.  We  found  only  a  small 
cellar,  an  apple  tree,  and  the  door-step  re¬ 
maining.  House  or  building  of  any  sort  there 
was  none  anywhere  in  sight,  though  in  Mary’s 
day  the  hills  were  dotted  with  dwellings,  and  a 
half  mile  or  less  away  was  a  schoolhouse, 
where  a  large  troop  of  children  met  for  the  in¬ 
clining  of  the  mental— and  the  moral — twig. 
But  all  the  Marys  and  the  rest  of  them  are 
gone,  and  all  the.se  hills  are  deserted  to  forest, 
pasture,  and  wild-oats.  Like  the  soil  rubbed 
from  the  rocks,  they  have  flowed  down  into 
the  valleys,  and  Shelburne  Falls,  South  Deer¬ 
field,  and  the  like,  are  the  result.  So  when  we 
reach  Bennington,  the  Hill,  which  irnx  Beii- 
nington,  has  fattened  “.Algiers,”  till  it  has  be¬ 
come  Bennington.  New  England  hills  are  de¬ 
serted  for  the  streams  and  the  West.  Here  ’4 
North  Adams,  spreading  itself  all  over  the  re¬ 
gion  next  to  it,  with  a  J.'i-a-day  hotel  and  lots 
of  chun-hes.  When  I  first  heard  of  it,  Rey. 
John  Yeomans  came  along  asking  help  to  start 
a  church  in  the  new  settlement  of  North  .Adams, 
where  a  factory  had  been  started,  and  which 
was  represented  as  a  “  very  destitute  and  a  very 
wicked  place.”  It  is  likely  that  .some  of  the 
wickedness  has  remained  ami  been  growing. 
But  the  church  spires  and  fine  buildings  do 
not  look  as  if  it  were  nt'ces-sarily  very  destitute. 

Williamstown  does  not  advance  by  sudden 
leaps,  but  it  makes  progress  as  to  the  college 
and  the  beauty  of  the  village.  The  College 
(lonsi.sted  in  o>ir  time  of  the  ohl  brick  chapel, 
and  the  West  and  East  Colleges.  The  East 
College  aftei  ward  burned  down,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  two  buildings  ;  also  Kellogg  Hall  as 
a  dormitory,  Lawrence  Hall  for  library,  the 
stone  (diapel.  .Tack.son  Hall  for  cabinets^  the 
ob.servatory,  Goodriidi  Hall  as  gymnasium, 
and  since  IHHO  Clark  Hall  for  cabinets,  and  a 
great  stoHc  building  called  Morgan  Hall  a.s 
dormitory.  This  is  the  gift  of  Gov.  Morgan  of 
New  York,  and  is  the  finest  of  all  the  edifices 
connected  with  the  college.  It  was  built  in 
1882;  Clark  Hall  a  year  earlier.  Thus  for  the 
three  buildings  of  our  time  there  are  n(jw 
eleven  buildings.  The  College  then  graduated 
classes  of  twenty  to  forty.  Its  gradtiating  class 
now  reaches  about  fifty  annually.  But  it  sent 
out  more  ministers  then,  such  as  they  were, 
than  now ;  an<l  to  make  ministers,  was  what 
the  institution  was  generally  thought  to  be 
for.  The  last  idass  gave  but  two  such,  wh*le 
in  our  day  they  were  apt  to  l)e  in  a  majority. 
Since  those  times  not  only  aims,  but  habits, 
have  changed.  I  looked  into  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  rooms  in  Morgan  Hall,  and  found  them 
equal  in  luxuries  to  most  of  the  parlors  of  well- 
to-ilo  people,  warmed  by  steam,  lighted  with 
gas.  supjtlied  with  water,  cold  and  hot,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  idctures.  The  student  need 
not  now  leave  the  building.  In  our  day  we 
bought  our  wood,  .sawed  an<l  carried  it  to  our 
rooms,  went  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  bought 
lamp  oil  for  light.  I  fear  the  ministers  may 
grow  fewer  .still,  and  especially  if  called  to 
rough  it  in  Nebraska  and  Dakota.  What  shall 
we  do  when  all  our  colleges  become  beds  of 
luxury,  if  such  a  thing  is  to  happen  ?  Or  will 
matters  all  over  the  country  correspond,  and 
there  be  luxurio\is  training  for  luxurious  life, 
simply  ■? 

But  the  College  gives  far  more  knowledge 
now  than  then.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the 
library  was  then  some  three  or  four  thousand, 
in  place  of  thirty  thousand.  .A  cabinet  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History  was  then  began,  and  some  birds, 
with  classmate  Cheney’s  bear  and  somebody’s 
moose,  juit  in  it.  Both  bear  and  moose  are 
still  here,  with  a  herd  of  other  beasts,  birds, 
and  creejung  things.  In  fact,  the  mineral  and 
animal  world  is  all  represented  here,  with  an 
accumulation  of  rare  and  curious  things  too 
tedious  to  mention.  Science,  rather  than  learn¬ 
ing.  seems  to  lead,  though  I  have  no  doubt  but 
something  of  learning  may  be  attained.  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins  has  his  bow  abiding»in  strength, 
and  can  give  the  willing  learner  an  idea  of 
philosophy.  The  Doctor’s  health  is  very  good 
this  Summer,  and  he  gets  in  and  out  of  a  car¬ 
riage  as  well  as  some  others  not  so  old.  Re 
has  sons  and  daughters,  and  he  tells  me,  twelve 
grand-children.  It  was  pleasant  to  .see  a  good¬ 
ly  repre.sentation  of  them  at  church  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  esjieciallv'  as  many  other  iiews, 
filled  in  the  olden  time,  were  now  vacant  or 
occupied  by  strangers. 

It  is  vacation  time,  and  professors  and  i>as- 
tors  are  away.  I  .saw  Prof.  Perry,  as  full  and 
running  over  with  free  trade  as  ever.  In  truth, 
he  cannot  hold  a  tithe  of  it,  but  he  scatters  it 
over  the  land.  He  has  discovered  that  Christ 
taught  it  as  a  sort  of  adjunct  of  the  Gospel, 


and  a  sermon  as  a  campaign  tract  thus  teach¬ 
ing  is  abroad,  to  help  elect  or  defeat  somebody. 
The  Professor  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  stir¬ 
rups  for  horseback  riding  are  not  only  useless, 
but  wrong,  and  that  when  mankind  will  throw 
away  stirrups,  they  will  ride  faster  and  safer 
and  more  gracefully.  And  on  a  liobbij,  this 
may  be  true.  Our  colleges  this  way  are  now 
convincing  the  classes  that  free  trade  is  the 
right  thing.  I  see  it  stated  that  more  than  half 
the  last  class  here  were  of  that  opinion.  Per¬ 
haps  free  trade— or  protection  either— may  be 
a  hobby.  How  will  it  do  to  make  a  judicious 
mixture  of  the  two — a  little  free  trade  here, 
and  a  little  protection  there  ‘I  But  perhaps  I 
am  getting  over  into  politics ;  still,  one  must 
have  an  opinion.  Speaking  of  mixtures,  there 
is  the  skeleton  of  a  “  megatherian,”  whatever 
that  was,  in  Jackson  Hall.  The  “  mega  ”  part 
of  it  is  visible  enough,  but  as  I  could  not  tell 
how  much  of  it  is  plaster  and  how  much  bones, 
the  “  therian  ”  portion  is  not  so  evident.  Still 
I  accept  what  .science  prescribes  as  facts.  The 
old  Nineveh  stones  dug  by  Layard  have  been 
translated,  their  covering  of  arrow-head  letters 
having  finally  yielded  up  their  meanings.  It 
was  not  so  once. 

The  landscaping  progress  has  been  e<iual 
with  that  of  buildings  and  cabinets.  It  began 
in  our  time.  My  class-mate  Thompson  Kidder 
of  Boston,  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any 
student.  Onr  two  tutors.  Partridge  and  Cal¬ 
houn,  gave  it  zealous  aid,  as  did  Profs.  Emmons 
and  Albert  Hoi>kins.  .Afterward  the  gift  of 
$10,(K)0  by  Cyrus  Field,  Esq.,  with  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  also  of  our  time,  to  aid  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  have  made  Williamstown  the  prettiest 
village.  I  think,  that  I  have  seen.  It  was  not 
thus  in  the  olden  time. 

Among  the  lighter  interests  of  the  times,  it 
is  noticeable  that  a  large  majority  of  the  wo¬ 
men  seen  on  the  street,  or  getting  into  the  cars, 
are  carrying  sprays  of  golden-rod.  This  vul¬ 
gar  weed  of  other  years  has  suddenly  become 
aesthetic— by  whose  decree  I  know  not.  But 
the  mandate  is  obeyed,  whatever  the  authori¬ 
ty. 

Roller-skating,  too,  is  abroad  among  the 
Yankees.  I  did  not  see  any  hall  for  it  in  East¬ 
hampton  or  Williamstown,  but  Pittsfield  yield¬ 
ed  one,  ami  probably  North  .Adams  is  not  un¬ 
supplied.  It  is  said  that  this  amusement  has 
emptied  a  good  many  halls  of  the  lower  order 
of  theatricals.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  encouraged, 
for  the  risk  of  breaking  now  and  then  a  neck 
is  far  less  an  evil  than  the  sure  fracture  of 
good  morals.  One  naturally  thinks  that  when 
you  get  so  far  from  home,  you  will  see  many 
variations  from  the  customs  of  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  but  I  am  suri)rised  at  seeing  so  few. 
This  is  an  older  country  than  Michigan,  and 
of  course  has  more  antkpiity  of  habit.  It  has 
far  fewer  of  traits  which  are  European.  It  is 
not  overrun  with  Germans,  Italians,  Belgians, 
and  Poles.  The  immigrant  population  is  Irish. 
And  as  they  s)>eak  our  tongue,  and  their  com¬ 
ing  has  been  gradual,  the  momentum  of  the 
customs  of  the  country  has  in  a  measure  car¬ 
ried  them  along,  and  made  their  differences 
loss  conspicuous ;  but  one  cannot  but  notice 
that  they  are  gradually  taking  the  places  of 
the  former  inhabitants.  They  buy  the  farms 
which  others  have  occupied,  but  are  willing  or 
obliged  to  sell,  and  become  fixtures.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  old  families  in  all  this  circuit  which 
have  faded  out,  is  by  no  means  small.  They 
are  either  absolutely  extinct,  or  what  remains 
is  at  the  West.  I  spoke  in  some  past  year  of 
the  numbers  of  unmarried  women  in  this  j>art 
of  New  England.  The  fact  is  producing  its  ef¬ 
fect.  You  do  not  see  the  increase  of  the  gen¬ 
erations.  A’ou  must  go  to  the  Westem  States 
for  them,  where  the  young  men  went  years 
ago. 

But  what  of  the  Irish  immigrants  who  fill 
the  vacancies Of  course  they  are  Catholics. 
And  as  the  native  peojde  are  not  much  dispos¬ 
ed,  nor  much  obliged  to  cultivate  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  them,  they  remain  more  di.stinct 
than  farther  West,  where  all  are  new  comers, 
and  all  stand  on  the  same  footing.  But  it  is 
the  testimony  of  candid  persons,  that  these 
Irish  Catholics  are  not  ba<l  citizens.  Many  of 
them  make  fair  advanc^e  in  intelligence  and 
public  si*irit.  becoming  less  Irish  and  more 
American.  Probably  something  of  that  mu¬ 
tual  rigidity  which  separates  both  parties  will 
disappear  with  newer  generations,  and  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  cea.se  to  keej)  so  tight  a  grii>,  as  is  now 
visible  further  from  the  sun  rising. 

Siieaking  of  the  sun,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
great  convenience  attending  the  adoption  of 
standard  time  in  all  this  section.  In  former 
visits  I  was  obliged  to  alter  my  watch  as  often 
as  I  went  to  a  new  town.  .At  home  our  corpo¬ 
rations  mulishly  adhere  to  their  former  custom 
of  counting  it  noon  when  the  sun  has  reached 
our  meridian,  which  gives  to  eaidi  neighbor¬ 
hood  a  different  hour  for  their  dinner.  Of 
course  our  watches  arc  all  in  a  perennial  quar¬ 
rel.  I  hope  we  shall  get  wiser. 

.At  William.stown  I  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins  on  the  fresh  subject  of  Temperance,  the 
Doctor  introducing  it.  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
conversation.  The  Doctor  is  president  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society— an  office  not  of 
his  seeking.  He  does  not  think  it  wise  to  cul¬ 
tivate  variances  among  the  friends  of  Temper¬ 
ance,  but  he  does  not  fed  obliged  to  believe  all 
that  everybody  elsi-  believes  concerning  meth¬ 
ods  of  advancing  it ;  and  as  he,  with  others, 
has  been  (pioted  against  some  of  my  views,  I 
may  be  permitted  tr>  say  that  we  were  very 
much  at  agreement  as  to  methods,  and  in  truth 
I  have  found  the  same  fact  to  exist  in  conversa¬ 
tions  with  several  other  college  presidents  and 
representative  men.  Prohibition  imbedded  in 
State  Constitutions  is  not  iilentical  with  Tem¬ 
perance. 

Yesterday  I  stood  on  the  exact  spot  where 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  began  his  public;  ca¬ 
reer.  //ere,  said  my  informant,  was  the  corner 
of  his  office;  there,  twenty  feet  away,  stood  his 
printing-press,  from  which  issued  his  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Times.”  The  town  was  then  in  a 
cpiarrel,  which  The  Journal  did  not  much  seek 
to  allay.  Garrison  not  only  “smelled  the  bat¬ 
tle  afar  off”  (he  was  not  averse  to  smelling  it 
near  by),  but  Bennington  was  not  wide  enough 
for  the  conflict  he  courted,  and  the  “Journal 
of  the  Times”  became  the  “Journal  of  Hu¬ 
manity  ”  in  Boston.  If  his  career  there  was  a 
straight  one,  or  one  to  be  commended  as  an 
example,  then  was  that  w’riggling  snake  I  .saw- 
close  by,  straight.  That  he  <amf  <»if  better 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  I  rejoice  to 
think ;  that  he  was  not  always  wrong,  is  also 
con.solatory ;  that  his  prevailing  aim  was 
wrong,  I  do  not  affirm.  But  enough  of  him. 
I  find  that  the  whole  history  of  his  career  is 
to  be  sifted— in  connection  with  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  then  agitated— by  those  who  have  the 
time,  the  disposition,  and  the  facilities.  I  have 
neither.  His  admirers  will  not  have  it  <piite 
their  own  way. 

I  met  ex-Gov.  Hiland  Hall  here  the  other 
day.  He  is  in  good  preservation,  though  in 


the  region  of  ninety;  but  on  which  side,  I  can¬ 
not  say.  He  reminds  me  of  Cullen  Bryant, 
though  fairer  in  face  than  the  poet.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  almost  forgotten  that  he  was  a  long  while 
in  Congress  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun ; 
and  a  dozen  years,  if  I  remember  right.  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Vermont.  I  rather  think  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  for  Blaine,  though  I  did  not  ask  him. 
The  old  settlers  on  this  Hill  were  largely  of 
the  Democratic  persuasion,  and  such  as  re¬ 
main  are  probably  so  yet. 

Rev.  Isaac  Jennings  has  gone  over  his  thir¬ 
tieth  year  as  pastor  of  this  church,  and  still  so 
abides.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in  Vermont. 
His  family  is  an  exception  to  those  which  are 
disappearing.  Six  goodly  sons  bear  his  name- 
one  bishop  at  Elmira,  the  successor  of  our  de¬ 
parted  brother  Knox.  The  old  church  here  is 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  place  to  this  writer : 
for  in  it  he  was  born.  The  membership  holds 
on,  I  am  told,  about  the  same,  though  the  aged 
die  and  the  young  go  away.  God’s  blessing  is 
a  thing  of  history  and  of  covenant. 

.Ambr(jsk. 


THE  SACRED  GANGES. 

No  other  river  in  the  world  is  so  invested 
with  sanctity  as  is  the  Ganges,  from  its  source 
far  up  among  the  snows,  until  through  a  net¬ 
work  of  estuaries  it  empties  itself  into  the  Ray 
of  Bengal.  To  bathe  in  the  sacred  stream,  and 
thereby  secure  exemption  from  the  guilt  as 
well  as  the  conse(iuences  of  evil-doing,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  priceless  privilege  by  the  orthodox 
Hindu;  that  their  ashes  maybe  cast  into  its 
waters  after  death,  is  the  cherished  wish  of  all 
the  faithful;  while  according  to  the  creed  of 
the  very  zealous,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
“Mother  Ganga,”as  her  wor3hipi>ers  delight 
to  call  her,  even  though  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  leagues  from  the  stream,  will  not  only 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  present  life,  hut  for 
those  of  three  previous  states  of  existence. 

The  Ganges  has  its  birth  among  mountains 
which  rise  ‘22,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  in¬ 
fant  stream  issues  from  an  ice  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  Himalayan  snow-bed  13,800  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  here  where  the  sacred  river  is 
cradled  it  is  a  purling  brook,  twenty-seven  feet 
broad,  and  fifteen  inches  deei>.  .Along  its  rocky 
bed  the  virgin  stream  dances  and  dashes,  until 
ten  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  first  emerges 
from  Its  crystal  ciive,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
10,300  feet  above  the  sea,  it  gathers  its  waters 
into  a  miniature  bay,  and  at  this  i)oint  a  tem¬ 
ple  has  been  erected.  This  spot  l)ears  the 
name  of  Gangotri,  or  source  of  the  Ganges, 
and  is  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  very 
devout,  anxious  to  lay  up  a  large  store  of  merit 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  accusing  con¬ 
science.  To  reach  this  sacred  spot  a  weary 
pilgrimage  mu.st  be  made,  and  when  the  goal 
Is  reached,  the  devotee  finds  not  only  the  spark¬ 
ling  water  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god¬ 
dess  Ganga,  but  a  company  of  rapacious  priests 
as  well,  who  show  little  mercy  to  the  hapless 
pilgrim,  remor.selcssly  ex  folding  from  his  scan¬ 
ty  store  of  treasure,  offerings  to  fill  their  own 
coffers.  Why  should  they  feel  compunction, 
for  should  their  vi(*tlm  perish  while  on  so  holy 
a  pilgrimage,  would  he  not  enter  immediately 
upon  the  reward  of  the  faithful  ’?  But  this  lul- 
grimage  to  Gangotri  is  made  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number,  for  as  the  Ganges  along 
her  entire  course  is  a  sacred  .stream,  at  less  in- 
acce.ssihle  points  the  devout  wor.shipi)er  may 
for  his  inward  (deansing  bathe  in  its  waters. 

From  the  pool  at  Gangotri,  where  the  young 
river  has  garnered  its  waters,  it  plunges  on¬ 
ward  and  downward,  gathering  to  its  bosom  as 
it  hursts  through  its  mountain  barriers  and 
ru.shes  to  the  i>lains,  waters  from  tributary 
streams,  until,  when  it  roaches  Hardwar, 
where  the  mountains  nu'ct  the  broad  |)lains  of 
India,  it  is  a  great  as  well  as  a  sacnsl  river. 
Hardwar  is  another  favorite  resort  for  pil¬ 
grims,  Hindus  from  the  mountains  and  the 
I)lains  flocking  to  it,  in  order  to  bathe  in  the 
(ranges  at  this  |)oint.  One  who  was  present  at 
a  religious  festival  held  at  this  iilace  many 
years  ago,  and  at  a  time  reganh'd  as  peculiar¬ 
ly  auspicious,  tells  us  that  the  eimampment  of 
pilgrims  was  more  than  nin(‘  mih's  in  length, 
and  from  one-half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  width.  It  was  (>stimated  that  above*  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  ix'oph*  were  pn*senton  this  occasion. 

The  m*xt  important  place*  on  the  Ganges  as 
regards  sanctity,  is  Allahabad,  488  miles  below 
Hardwar,  where  the  (ranges  is  joined  by  an¬ 
other  sacred  river,  the  Jumna.  Like  its  sister 
stream  the  Ganges,  this  riv(‘r  is  born  among 
the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  and  it  too  has  its 
place  of  i.ilgrimage,  Jumnotri,  at  an  elevation 
of  10,8(3  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  not  far  from 
j  the  spot  where  the  stream  first  issues  from  its 
glacial  b(‘d.  Here  are  hot  si)rings,  and  the 
credulous  Hindus  attribute  their  ((re.sence  to 
the  dirf'ct  interposition  of  the  gods.  Just  at 
this  point  rise  three  loftly  peaks,  bound  t(j- 
gether  by  ribs  of  rock,  and  (tailed  tin*  Jumno¬ 
tri  i)eaks.  From  the  eml)race  of  its  icy  guar¬ 
dians  and  the  turmoil  of  its  boiling  springs, 
the  Jumna  rushes  away  to  the  plains,  and 
when  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  .Allahabad,  it  has 
wandered  8(;o  miles  from  the  si)ot  where  it  was 
cradh'd  in  the  Himalayas— a  greater  distance 
by  nt'arly  ‘200  miles  than  its  more  sacred  sister, 
the  Ganges,  has  come.  'Ihe  Ganges  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  larger  stream,  and  when  to  the  great 
volume  of  water  the  Jumna  adds  her  tribute, 
it  is  ind(;ed  a  mighty  river. 

The  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  is  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  sense  holy  ground.  .At  the  confluence 
of  these  two  streams  is  hebf  y*‘arly  a  great  re¬ 
ligious  f»*stival,  to  whicfi  come  |)ilgrim.s  from 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land;  and  in 
the.se  great  companies  are  found  the  rich  and 
the  jKior,  men  and  women,  old  age  arni  feeble¬ 
ness,  and  prattling  childhood.  In  1882  this  fes¬ 
tival  was  unusually  large.  A  million  of  peoi)le, 
it  was  s iij. posed, Ve re  i>resent  at  that  time.  On 
a  day  when  the  ffcir  reached  its  culminating 
point,  we  (Irove  to  the  grounfis,  and  climbing 
to  a  little  emineiKM*,  looked  'lown  upon  the 
plain  betwcf'n  the  two  riw'rs.  Fro/n  the  em¬ 
bankment  where  w('  stood  down  to  the  river’s 
brink,  was  a  dense,  moving  mass.  Through 
the  kiTidness  of  a  friend,  an  elephant  was  i)lae- 
ed  at  our  dispo.sal,  and  on  the  back  of  thi-  huge 
animal  we  were  carried  to  the  water’s  edge,  a 
I)oliceman  in  gorgeous  livery  making  a  i>as- 
**age  for  us  through  tin*  (*rowd.  'I’ln*  mela 
ground  was  a  world  in  it.self.  Though  it  was  a 
religious  fe.stival,  yet  we  found  there  a  great 
bazaar,  its  numerous  stalls  in  charge  of  native 
rnercdiants  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
had  brought  their  wares  to  the  (dace,  allured 
by  high  hopes  of  large  gains.  .As  many  of  the 
I)ilgrims  encamped  on  the  grounds  during  their 
sojourn,  and  as  frerjuently  the  only  roof  above 
them  was  the  sky,  an  admirable  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  studying  family  lih*  under 
many  aspects.  One  .section  of  the  mela  ground 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  fakirs  or  religious 
mendicants,  of  whom  *20,000  were  present.  Beg¬ 


gars  were  there  in  great  numbers,  the  blin 
the  maimed,  and  the  loathsome  leper.  Wealt 
rajahs  too  were  there,  going  down  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  wa¬ 
ters.  It  is  only  at  such  great  festivals  when 
vast  multitudes  assemble  from  all  parts  of  In¬ 
dia,  that  we  can  form  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
hold  which  the  religions  of  the  country  have 
upon  the  popular  mind. 

Benares,  100  miles  below  .Allahabad  on  the 
Ganges,  is  to  the  Hindu  what  Jerusalem  is  to 
the  Christian,  or  Mecca  to  the  Moslem,  a  place 
around  which  the  most  sacred  associations 
cluster.  Even  her  soil  is  accounted  sacred, 
and  the  air  which  floats  through  her  noisome 
streets.  She  is  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence  by  every  orthodox  Hindu,  and  this 
place  in  the  hearts  of  her  votaries  she  has  held 
for  thousands  of  years,  for  Benares  was  a  city 
of  renown  at  le.ast  twenty-five  centuries  ago. 
The  Christian  treading  the  streets  of  this  sa¬ 
cred  city  to-day,  is  moved  as  was  Paul  in 
Athens,  when  he  saw  that  proud  city  wholly 
given  to  idolatry. 

Benares  is  called  the  city  of  a  thousand  tem- 
l)les,  though  in  fact  it  contains  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  also  in  the  city  3.33  Moham¬ 
medan  mos(iues.  The  number  of  idols  wor- 
shii>i)ed  in  Benares  exceeds  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  which  was  by  the  census  of  1881 
<*omputed  at  nearly  ‘200,000. 

In  this  city,  worshipi>ed  as  gods,  dwell  not 
fewer  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  Brahman  priests.  These  receive  as  their 
lawful  tribute  the  offerings,  the  alms,  and  the 
good  offices  which  devout  Hindus  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow  upon  those  whom  they  are 
taught  to  regard  as  their  heaven-appointed 
guides.  Many  of  these  haughty  priests  are 
(3alle(i  “sous  of  the  Ganges,”  and  are  found 
on  the  biinks  of  that  stream,  directing  the  de¬ 
votions  of  the  worshippers,  and  graciously 
accepting  their  offerings.  Broad  and  stately 
flights  of  steps  lead  from  many  of  the  temples 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  these  are  always 
swarmiri*g  with  priests,  |)ilgrims,  wor8hipi>ers, 
and  idlers. 

To  Benares  and  to  the  sacred  Ganges  the 
dying  are  fre(iuently  conveyed,  to  breathe  life 
out  in  a  place  so  blessed  of  the  gods.  Here, 
too,  the  dead  are  brought,  and  with  much 
(seremony  the  funeral  pile  is  lighted,  and  the 
charred  remains  afterwards  cast  upon  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Ganga.  If  living  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  remote  from  the  sacred  river  and  city, 
the  Hindu  counts  himself  happy  if,  after  toil¬ 
some  journeying,  he  may  leave  in  such  sacred 
kcei)ing  the  ashes  of  his  departed  friends. 
And  so  freighted  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
and  the  offerings  of  the  living,  with  prayers 
and  tears  and  blessings,  the  revered  river  flows 
on  to  the  sea. 

Patna,  another  an(*ient  city,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  existed  more  than  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  is  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Gauges,  more  than  100  miles  below  Benares. 
It  is  not  famed  for  sanctity  as  is  Benares,  but 
it  is  an  Inqwrtant  centre  ot  trade.  Innumem- 
ble  luinoc  towns  and  villages  are  on  the  banks 
of  this  ((ueenly  river,  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(;ounting  themselves  favored  that  they  may 
live  under  her  bemidmtion. 

As  the  gnat  river  approa(.*hc8  the  sea,  the 
main  stream  is  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
smaller  stn*am3,  and  each  new  stream  thus 
created  throws  out  in  turn  its  own  set  of  chan¬ 
nels.  The  country  thus  intersecited  forms  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  largest  of  the  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  Gangt's  takes  the  name  of  the  Hugh, 
and  on  this  stream  the  noble  city  of  Calcutta 
is  built.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  is  a  low 
island,  <*alled  by  the  nativ(;s  Ganga  Sagor.  It 
is  a  place  of  gnat  .san(*tity,  and  a  noted  plaice 
of  lulgrlmage.  Under  shelter  of  its  sanctity, 
before  British  law  .stami>ed  such  acts  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  parents  brought  their  h(*l(>lcs8  I)abe3  and 
offered  them  h»*re  in  sacrillee,  accounting  it  a 
sure  token  that  tin;  offering  was  accepted  if 
the  jaws  of  the  alligator  or  shark  (piickly  clos¬ 
ed  upon  the  victim. 

But  this  (pieen  of  rivers  is  not  a  vengeful 
goddess,  delighting  only  in  .sacTiflees.  She 
blesses  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  entire  length 
of  the  Ganges  is  mon;  than  1.500  miles.  She 
touches  the  plains ‘200  miles  from  her  sounie, 
and  immediately  her  benignant  work  begins. 
She  and  her  tributary  streams  become  the  tire¬ 
less  water-(*arriers  for  the  den.sely  jKipulated 
provinces  of  Northern  India,  fertilizing  the 
fields  and  ffoating  ui>rm  her  bosom  craft  by 
which  the  harvests  of  the  rich  a(*res  are  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  plains.  Tapi)ed  by  canals,  the 
wat<;r  of  this  beneficent  stream  is  sent  into 
regions  whi(*h  would  otherwl.se  yield  only  a 
scanty  ndurn  for  the  toil  of  the  husbandman. 
In  times  of  flood,  when  the  surcharged  stream 
spreads  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
she  fertilizes  the  soil  she  Inundates.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  intrcxluction  of  railways  into  In¬ 
dia,  the  Ganges  may  still  be  regarded  as  “  one 
of  the  greatest  waterways  of  the  globe,”  and 
is  a  feeder,  as  well  as  a  rival  of  the  railway. 
At  well  cho.sen  i)oints  along  her  course  the 
Iron  rails  touch  the  river,  and  at  such  places 
vast  .stores  are  l)rought  for  distribution— wealth 
reaiHxl  from  the  fields,  cut  from  the  forests, 
and  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Truly  a  noble  river  is  the  Ganges,  and  in  this 
land  of  drouth  an*!  fiery  heat,  an  inestimable 
t)l**.ssing,  for  which  a  devout  heart  does  well  to 
b(!  grateful.  May  the  time  s(jon  come  when 
the  great  multitudes  who  now  (>ay  homage  to 
the  great  river,  shall  worshif*  instead  the  gra¬ 
cious  Giver.  H.  H.  H. 

Allatiabsil,  India. 


Mr.  John  I.  Davenport  deserves  great  credit 
for  his  unwearied  i>er.s**veranee  in  collecting 
and  collating  all  available  facts  as  to  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  forged  Morey  liettcr.”  Though  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  matters  four  years  ago,  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  in  a  c*ertain  .sense  timely,  and  Mr. 
I)aveni>ort’s  labors  must  oiierate  ((owerfully  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  any  similar  crime  here¬ 
after.  His  work  is  well  done,  and  that  it  bears 
hanl  against  certain  men,  formerly  and  now 
again  in  official  position,  is  duo  to  “the  truth 
of  history”  more  than  to  partisan  spirit.  'Fhe 
publi(*ation  formsa  i)amphlet  of  146  .solid  ((ages. 

.Ac(*ording  to  Edwin  .Alden  &  Bro.’s  (Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.,)  .American  News((ai>er  Catalogue  for 
1884,  there  are  14,867  newsj)aj)er3  and  maga¬ 
zines  ((ublisheil  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Provin(*es.  Total  in  the  United  States, 
11,176;  in  the  British  Provinces,  631 ;  divided  as 
follows:  dailies,  13.57;  tri-weeklies,  71;  .semi¬ 
weeklies,  168;  Sunday  ((aiiers,  295;  weeklies, 
1(),37.5;  bi-weeklies,  39;  monthlies,  1.502;  bi¬ 
monthlies,  *26 ;  (luarterlies,  83;  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  publi(*ations  of  1883  of  1.534. 
The  greatest  increase  has  lieen  among  ((olitical 
weekly  newsi)ai(er3,  and  the  smallest  among 
class  ((ubllcations.  This  book  is  handsome’ 
gotten  ui>  and  contains  some  850  pages.  It 
be  sent  to  any  adflress  on  receiid  of  $1.5^' 
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HENRY  DRUMMOND’S  “NATURAL  LAW 
THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD.”— II. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  exact 
meaning  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
the  chapter  of  this  work  entitled  “Growth,” 
which  in  natural  sequence  should  follow  the 
one  entitled  “  Biogenesis,”  which  formed  the 
subject  of  my  former  article.  The  author  se¬ 
lects  as  the  illustration  of  his  theory  of  spirit¬ 
ual  growth,  the  lily,  which  he  says 
“  Grows  without  any  care  or  thought  of  its  own.” 
“Our  efforts  after  Christian  growth  are  failures 
because  we  have  forgotten  the  parable  of  the  lily.” 

“That  there  is  but  one  principle  of  growth  both 
for  the  natural  and  spiritual,  the  animal  and  plant, 
for  the  bod}'  and  the  soul.” 

“The  lilies  grow  of  themselves;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin.  They  grow — that  is,  auto¬ 
matically,  spontaneously,  without  trying,  without 
fretting,  without  thinking.  Appliwl  in  any  direc¬ 
tion — to  plant,  to  animal,  to  the  body  or  to  the 
soul — this  law  holds.” 

“A  boy  grows,  for  example,  without  trying.  He 
fulfils  the  conditions  by  habit;  the  result  follows 
by  nature.  Both  proc<«ses  go  on  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  apart  from  himself,  and  alTbut  in 
spite  of  himself.” 

“  One  would  never  think  of  telling  a  boy  to 
grow.” 

“  No  physician  of  souls  has  any  prescription  for 
spiritual  growth.  It  is  the  question  he  is  most 
often  ask^.  and  most  often  answers  wrongly.  He 
may  prescribe  more  earnestness,  more  prayer,  more 
self-denial,  or  more  Christian  leork — these  are  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  something,  but  not  for  groirth.  The 
soul  groips  as  the  body  grows — without  fretting,  with¬ 
out  thinking.” 

These  views,  taken  in  connection  with  tho.se 
expressed  in  the  chapter  on  “  Biogenesis,”  set 
forth  a  strange  philosoj)hy  of  the  spiritual  life. 
The  latter  pictures  man  to  us  as  a  “  mere  natural 
animal,”  utterly  “  without  one  trace  or  symp¬ 
tom  ”  of  spiritual  life,  until  it  is  suddenly,  with¬ 
out  any  effort  or  even  knowledge  of  his  own, 
kindled  in  his  nature  by  some  flash  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  life.  And  in  this  chapter  on  “Growth” 
we  are  told  that  when  such  life  has  once  been 
thus  kindled  in  a  man,  its  future  growth  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  absolute  certainty ;  “  for  the 
life  must  develop  out  according  to  its  type,  and 
being  a  germ  of  Christ-life,  must  unfold  into  a 
Christ.” 

Not  only  is  the  final  result  thus  assured,  but 
with  the  intermediate  process  of  growth  and 
development  by  which  such  result  is  attained, 
the  man  himself  is  held  to  have  as  little  to  do 
as  the  lily  has  with  its  expanding  growth : 
“Shaped  into  beauty  by  secret  and  invisible 
fingers,  the  flower  develops  we  know  not  how. 
But  we  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  every  day  the  thing 
is  done.  It  is  nature ;  it  is  God.” 

And  in  like  manner  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  truth  and  holi¬ 
ness  is  effected :  “  We  do  not  work ;  we  are 
taken  in  hand  ” ;  “  It  is  God  who  is  adding  to 
our  spiritual  stature,  unfolding  the  new  nature 
within  us  ” ;  and  “  It  is  a  mistake  for  us  to 
keep  twitching  at  the  petals  with  our  coarse 
fingers ;  we  must  seek  to  let  the  Creative  hand 
alone.”  “If  God  is  spending  work  upon  a 
Christian,  let  him  Iw;  still  and  know  that  it  is 
God ;  and  if  he  wants  work,  he  will  find  it  in 
the  being  still.” 

Nor  are  we  even  to  busy  ourselves  in  sup])ly- 
ing  the  si»irittial  nature  with  any  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  healthful  life,  or  with  the  nourishment 
that  ministers  to  growth.  The  plant  <loes  not 
have  to  seek  or  strive  for  these;  “nay,  the 
conditions  come  to  the  plant.”  They  are  all 
freely  given  to  it  ;  the  heat,  and  light,  and  air, 
and  moisiore,  are  all  furnished  without  its  aid. 
The  plant  simply  “  stands  still  with  its  leaves 
stretched  out  in  unconscious  prayer,  and  na¬ 
ture  lavishes  upon  it  these  and  all  other  boun¬ 
ties,  bathing  it  in  sunshine,  pouring  the  nour¬ 
ishing  air  over  and  over  it,  reviving  it  gracious¬ 
ly  with  its  nightly  dew.” 

The  work  of  man  in  the  process  of  spiritual 
growth,  he  holds  to  b(‘  analogous.  Man  is  to 
be  a  mere  i)assive  recipient  of  Divine  forces ; 
he  is  to  have  no  active  agency  in  the  work  : 

“  The  comlltions  of  growth  amt  the  inward  prin¬ 
ciple  of  growth  being  both  supplifnl  by  nature,  the 
thing  man  has  to  do.  the  little  function  left  for  him 
to  complete,  is  to  apply  the  one  to  the  other.” 

"His  one  duty  is  to  be  in  these  conditions,  to  abide 
in  them,  to  allow  grace,  to  play  over  him,  to  he  still 
therein  and  know  that  this  is  <ro<l.” 

“The  strifggle  b<*gins  and  prevails  in  all  its  lift-- 
long  agency  the  moment  a  man  forgets  this.  He 
struggles  to  grow  himself,  insp-ad  of  struggling 
'  to  get  tuick  into  position.’  He  makes  the  Church  a 
workshop,  when  God  meant  it  to  l>e  a  beautiful 
garden.” 

This  whole  theory  sectns  to  me  to  be  most 
mistaken  and  most  objectiontible.  The  growth 
of  the  spiritual  life  within  the  soul  of  man,  can 
with  no  propriety  be  regtirded  as  based  tipon 
the  same  taw  and  governed  by  the  same  (condi¬ 
tions  as  the  growth  of  jdant  or  animal  life. 
The  one  is  a  conscious  life,  the  other  an  uncon¬ 
scious.  The  one  is  the  life  of  an  individual  b(‘- 
ing,  having  its  separate  inusonality,  controlled 
by  its  own  will,  moved  by  its  own  loves,  shaped 
and  moulded  by  its  own  exix'iiences,  whose 
life  must  of  necessity  be  fornu'd  out  (d  the  con¬ 
scious  workings  of  its  own  volitions,  and  take 
on  its  very  image  and  sub.stanc**  from  the  in¬ 
ward  struggles  and  conflicts,  hupes  and  fears, 
trials  and  sorrows  which  enter  into  and  (h'ter- 
mine  its  innermost  being;  while  the  jdant  is 
simply  the  i>assive  recipient  of  the  material 
supplies  which  are,  uncon.sciously  t<j  itself,  as¬ 
similated  into  its  tissues  through  the  mechan¬ 
ical  workings  of  natural  laws.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  similarity  betw('en  tin*  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  growth  in  the  two  cases.  They  are  as 
distinct  and  wide  apart  as  life  from  d(“ath. 

In  what  does  spiritual  growth  nuilly  consist  V 
Is  it  not  in  the  increase  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
in  spiritual  truth,  and  in  its  development  of 
spiritual  attributes  and  (pialities  V  The  knowl¬ 
edge  which  ministers  to  such  growth  is  the 
knowledge  of  G<jd,  of  His  nature  and  laws ;  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  life  and  death.  His  work  on 
earth,  and  the  truth  which  He  has  revealed. 
This  knowledge  is  contained  in  revelation, 
both  in  Scripture  and  in  nature,  and  is  only  to 
be  gained  by  labor.  “Search  the  Scriptures” 
is  the  Divine  Master’s  injunction,  and  in  their 
constant  and  careful  study  will  b*‘  found  one 
of  the  surest  and  most  availing  means  of  “  spir¬ 
itual  growth.” 

The  spiritual  attributes,  whose  full  and  har¬ 
monious  development  constitutes  the  best  spir¬ 
itual  growth,  are  described  by  St.  Paul,  who 
tells  us  that  “the  fruits  of  the  spirit,”  that  is, 
the  ripened  and  matured  results  of  spiritual 
growth,  are  “  love,  joy,  peai*e,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tem¬ 
perance.”  Do  these  divine  qualities  come  to 
us  by  “  putting  ourselves  into  condition  ”  and 
“standing  still,”  waiting  to  have  them  poured 
into  our  souls,  as  the  air  and  sunshine  are 
poured  over  the  receptive  plants,  or  are  they 
the  result  of  daily  effort  and  striving,  of  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  i»rayer  ?  In  the  discourse 
from  which  this  i^assage  concerning  the  lily  is 
taken,  our  Lord  so  far  from  selecting  this  as 
an  illustration  of  the  method  of  spiritual 
growth,  uses  it  for  just  an  opposite  puri»ose 

He  is  exhorting  the  disciples  against  undue 
solicitude  about  the  things  of  this  earthly  life 
—the  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  which  occu¬ 
py  so  large  a  share  of  the  thoughts  and  anxie¬ 
ties  of  men.  He  tells  them  “  that  the  life  is 
more  than  meat,”  and  “the  b<.>dy  than  rai¬ 
ment”;  that  the  fowls  who  make  no  provision 
for  their  needs  are  fed  by  God,  and  the  lilies, 
without  any  efforts  of  their  own,  are  clothed  by 
Him  with  a  beauty  which  8uri>assed  all  the 


glory  of  Solomon.  And,  therefore,  they  are 
not  to  fill  life  with  wearing  anxieties  and  solic¬ 
itudes  about  these  outward  material  things; 
that  their  Heavenly  Fatlier  knoweth  they  have 
need  of  these  things,  and  that  He  who  thus 
feeds  the  fowls  and  clothes  the  lily,  may  well 
be  trusted  by  them  to  supply  such  needs.  But 
in  the  same  passage  which  tells  them  not  to 
seek  what  they  shall  eat  or  drink,  they  are  ex¬ 
pressly  exhorted  “to  .seek  the  Kingdom  of 
God.”  For  this  seeking  they  are  to  have 
“their  loins  girded,”  and  “  their  lights  burn¬ 
ing.” 

All  this  unconcern  has  reference  only  to  the 
things  of  this  life. The  moment  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  spoken  of,  the 
whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  our  Lord’s  discourse 
changes,  and  instead  of  thoughtlessness  and 
unconcern,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  picture 
of  intense,  eager,;and  unintermitted  watchful¬ 
ness  and  of  anxious  .striving  and  effort.  In  the 
spiritual  life  the  law  of  growth  is  not  that  of 
passive  recipiency,  as  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 
It  is  by  work,  and  by  work  alone,  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  nature  in  man  can  be 
develoi)ed.  The  intellectual  and  spiritual  fac¬ 
ulties  gi'ow  by  their  exercise,  and  can  grow' in 
no  other  way. 

To  become  strong  spiritually,  the  soul  must 
fight  and  conciuer ;  it  must  meet  evil  and  over¬ 
come  it;  it  must  wrestle  with  temi)tations ;  it 
must  con(|uer  the  flesh.  No  soul  can  ever  at¬ 
tain  spiritual  growth  without  severe  and  pain¬ 
ful  striving  and  conflict.  The  Christian  life  is 
no  “  getting  into  i>osition,”  or  “  standing  still.” 
It  is  a  warfare,  a  C'ontinuous  struggle  with  bit¬ 
ter  and  relentless  foes,  within  and  without. 
The  Christian  is  described  by  St.  Paul  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  clad  in  armor,  and  furnislied  for  a  grt'at 
light. 

Nor  is  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  soul  a 
steady  and  continuous  process,  like  that  of  the 
plant  and  the  animal.  It  has  its  alternations, 
its  periods  of  wonderful  progress,  when  tlie 
soul  mounts  as  it  were  on  eagle’s  wings  up¬ 
ward,  and  its  times  of  apathy  and  coldness, 
when  the  world  and  tlie  flesh  obtain  the  mas¬ 
tery. 

We  do  not  grow  spiritually  “  iiiicoi).s(ioa.slif,” 
as  the  jilant  and  the  animal  grows.  We  grow 
by  sorrow  over  sin,  by  sincere  and  heartfelt  re- 
l(entance,  by  fervent  prayer,  by  deep  and  ear¬ 
nest  communion  with  God.  none  of  which  are 
unconscious,  but  into  which  the  whole  soul 
enters  with  the  deepest  and  fullest  conscious¬ 
ness  of  whicli  it  is  capable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  the  precise 
meaning  which  the  author  attaches  to  the 
terms  “being  in  conditions,”  and  “getting 
back  into  i)Osition,”  and  “standing  still,”  and 
“  letting  grace  play  over  us,”  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  only  part  which  man  is  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  process  of  spiritual  growth.  While 
we  are  informed  that  neither  earnestness,  nor 
prayer,  nor  self-denial,  nor  Christian  work, 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  are  not  any¬ 
where  informed  what  we  are  to  do  in  order  to 
attain  these  results. 

How  different  from  this  hazy  and  uncertain 
description  of  the  method  of  spiritual  growth 
is  the  simjile  way  set  forth  in  the  Gospels, 
Our  Lord  said  nothing  about  our  “getting  into 
conditions,”  or  “being  still”  and  “letting 
grace  i>lay  over  us.”  He  tells  us  to  “  strive  to 
enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,”  “  to  seek  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,”  “  to  la¬ 
bor  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  eternal 
life,”  “to  take  up  His  cross  and  follow  Him.”' 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  it  was  the.se  ser¬ 
vants  who  went  and  trade<l  with  their  Lord’s 
money,  and  added  to  its  amount  by  their  own 
labors,  who  were  commended.  He  continually 
holds  ui(  a  life  of  self-denial  and  of  .servme  for 
others,  as  the  pathway  to  progress  in  the  hea¬ 
venly  life.  Whosoever  was  to  be  great  among 
His  disciples  was  to  be  their  servant,  and  His 
promise's  of  tinal  reward  are  made  to  him  who 
“overcometh.” 

The  author  complains  that  by  the  failure  of 
Christians  to  imrsue  the  cour.se  which  In*  pre¬ 
scribes,  “  they  have  made  the  Cliurcli  a  work¬ 
shop,  when  God  designed  it  to  be  a  beautiful 
garden.”  Where  does  he  tind  suiq'ort  for  his 
a.ssertion  that  God  designed  His  Church  let  be 
a  “beautiful  garden,”  rather  than  a  “work¬ 
shop”?  A  beautiful  garden  would  .s(n‘m  to 
typifya  life  of  a-sthetic delight.  The  command 
to  the  Church’s  first  founders  was  "  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  unto  ev¬ 
ery  ert'ature,”  a  mission  of  severe  and  continu¬ 
ous  lalxjr,  of  which  the  “workshop”  would 
se('m  a  far  titter  symbol  than  the  bi'antiful 
garden.  St.  Paul’s  exhortation  to  Christian 
disciples  is  “to  work  while  it  is  day,”  and  it  is 
work  which  our  Lord  commends  in  His  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Asian  Cliurches.  The  Cliristian 
Church  is  never  so  truly  (latterned  after  its  di¬ 
vine  Master,  as  when  it  is  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  Christian  work.  It  is  out  of  “  the  liv('- 
ly  stones”  fashioned  in  this  Christian  “work¬ 
shop,”  that  “the  sjiiritual  house”  of  the  Lord 
is  to  be  built  up.  F,.  C.  LAitNi:i>. 

Ijikc  Korr.'i-r,  1sh4. 


Israelites  at  the  time.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  If 
they  were  so  borrowed,  this  fact  would  not 
show  their  “  sacred  ”  character.  The  narra¬ 
tive  in  the  Pentateuch  nowhere  lays  stress  on 
having  a  cubit  of  absolute  exactness.  The 
proi)orlion,s  of  the  structure  are  everywhere 
more  prominent  than  its  positive  measure¬ 
ments. 

3d,  The  connection  of  the  English  nation 
with  the  Ten  Tribes,  exists  only  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  dreamers.  If  it  were  a  fact,  it  would 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  inviolability  of  our 
yard-stick  or  our  bushel-basket. 

4th,  The  Great  Pyramid  is  a  monument  of 
Egyptian  skill  in  mechanics,  as  well  as  of 
Egyptian  attainments  in  astronomy.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  it  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  standard  of  measurement  in  the  so- 
called  sarcophagus  of  its  royal  chamber.  All 
this  (being  granted)  does  not  prove  it  to  be  of 
divine  inspiration.  Its  supposed  typical  and 
prophetic  character  is  argued  by  methods 
which  would  establish  the  same  for  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  or  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany. 

Although  I  have  taken  your  reviewer  in  ear- 
ne.st,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  is  really 
writing  in  irony  when  he  approves  such  aston¬ 
ishing  assertions  as  are  formulated  above. 
Many  good  people  do,  however,  take  such  ap- 
})roval  at  its  face  value,  and  such  is  man’s  love 
for  the  marvellous  that  the  fancies  of  these 
cabalistic  interpreters  are  accepted  as  solid 
truth.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  countenance 
them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  confusing  the 
true  end  of  revelation  to  suppose  it  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  anything  less  than  the  .salvation 
of  our  race.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  encourage  speculation  in  supposed  hid¬ 
den  senses  of  revelation,  whether  in  Scripture 
or  the  Pyramid.  The  appetite  which  is  form¬ 
ed  by  .studying  “miracles  in  stone,”  will  find 
the  Word  of  God  altogether  too  tame  when 
taken  in  its  plain  sense,  and  will  begin  to  treat 
it  in  the  interest  of  some  esoteric  scheme, 
which  shall  make  the  Hebrew  letters  and 
points  reveal  (or  conceal)  the  most  astonishing 
mathematics  and  astronomy  and  chemistry, 
including  perhaps  the  elixir  of  life  and  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  He  who  once  enters  on 
this  line  of  study  is  lost  to  the  Gospel,  which 
('omes  with  power  to  those  who  have  the  spirit 
of  little  children.  Finally,  the  undeceiving  of 
such  will  bring  a  terrible  reaction. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  various  metric  systems.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  these  advantages,  let  us  stand  on  the 
right  ground,  and  not  suppose  that  the  com¬ 
mand  to  have  a  just  wt'ight  and  a  ju.st  measure 
is  rendered  void  to  those  wlio  use  the  French 
kilogramme  instead  of  the  English  pound. 


DEILHTS  AND  .HEASUHLS. 

By  Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith  of  Lane  Seminary. 

.Allow  a  (‘oiistant  rt'ader  to  •oitt'r  a  mild  pro- 
t('st  against  tlie  tone  of  tlw'  notice  (.Aug.  2sth) 
of  Ijit'ut.  'fotten's  ”  Cliallcnge  to  tin'  Metric 
System.”  I  know  nothing  of  tin'  l>o<ik  licyond 
wliat  the  notice  tel)-;  me, and  therefore  will  not 
attenn>t  to  criticize  the  work  itself.  It  is  ('vi- 
deiit,  however,  that  the  author  is  a  disciple  of 
Prof.  Piazzi  Smith,  and  it  is  the  conclusions  of 
this  whole  sidiool,  to  whitdi  I  oltject.  What  are 
thi'se  conclusions ?— 

1.  G<m1  revealed  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  a 
perfect  system  of  weights  and  nu'asiires. 

2.  The.'^e  weights  and  measures  are  skilfully 
embodied  (also  by  divine  directhui)  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  so  iin'served  for  us. 

3.  They  also  became  t he  standard  of  the  Is- 
raeliti's,  and  were  u-t'd  in  the  Tabernacle,  c 
(lecially  the  .^acred  cubit. 

4.  The  i>rt'sent  English  nation  (being  one  or 
more  of  the  Lost  Tribesi  has  preservt'd  its  di¬ 
vinely-ordained  metrical  system,  although  it 
lapsed  for  many  centuries  from  all  the  rest  of 
its  former  civilization  and  religion. 

.).  This  divineiy-apiK)inted  system  ought  to 
be  sacredly  guarded  as  the  most  precious  in¬ 
heritance  of  our  race  (next  to  the  Bible,  if  sec¬ 
ond  to  that  I,  and  es|>ecially  defended  against 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  infidel  and  in¬ 
iquitous  French  system. 

6.  (I  might  add)  The  evidence  for  all  this  is 
the  structure  of  the  tireat  Pyramid,  which  by 
the  projiortions  of  its  walls  and  pas.sages  not 
only  typifies  the  Calvinistic  theology,  but  also 
sets  forth  the  whole  course  of  history  from  the 
creation  to  the  end  of  the  world— which  it 
puts,  by  the  way,  only  a  few  years  off. 

If  the  mere  statement  of  these  profKjsitions 
is  not  enough  to  refute  them,  I  ask  you  to  (ion 
der  the  following  counter-statements  irs  being 
more  nearly  the  assertions  of  sober  and  exact 
history ; 

1st,  We  have  no  evidence  tliat  the  Egyptians 
received  an  early  revelation,  or  that  weights 
and  measures  were  ever  the  subject  of  a  reve¬ 
lation.  The  debased  compound  of  fetiehism 
and  nature-worshii>  which  is  called  the  religion 
of  Egyid,  testifies  to  early  corruption  of  the 
revelation  imi*arted  to  primitive  man. 

•2d,  The  measures  used  for  the  Tabernacle 
are  apparently  such  as  were  in  use  among  the 


NORTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

The  late  Green  Smith's  Collection. 

The  crowd  of  travellers  to  Northern  New 
York  has  this  year  been  greater  than  ever. 
The  clear  and  bracing  air  of  the  region,  the 
wonderful  attractions  of  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  the  delightful  wa¬ 
tering  and  resting-places  on  the  grand  old  St. 
Lawrence,  have  for  years  drawn  multitudes  of 
pleasure  and  health-seekers  from  every  part  of 
the  land,  but  this  year  has  seen  even  greater 
numbers  pouring  like  a  strejim  this  way,  than 
any  year  before. 

It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  Rev.  Dr.  Be- 
thuiie  was  almost  tlie  only  clerical  visitor  to 
this  region,  and  since  the  number  of  visitors  of 
any  kind  was  (juite  small.  Tlien  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Thou.sand  Islands  (there  an'  1735  of 
them,  by  the  way)  could  have  been  bought  for 
a  few  hundn'd  dollars,  while  now  from  ten  to 
fifty  times  that  amount  might  be  offered  in 
vain  for  an  island  of  any  considf'rable  size. 
Many  of  tlicm  are  inqiroved  and  beautifully 
adorned  by  tasteful  and  eh'gant  cottages,  and 
tlie  hoti'ls  in  the  vicinity,  on  the  islands  or  u|»- 
un  tlie  mainland,  in  all  tlieir  appointments  are 
worthy  of  Saratoga  and  thi'  best  watering- 
places  of  tlie  land. 

.After  steaming  round  among  the  islands, 
and  passing  through  tlie  ra[iidsof  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  some  two  weeks 
of  H'st  and  pleasure  in  the  region,  we  came 
back  to  Ogdensimrg,  and  thence  by  the  Rome, 
Watertown,  and  Ggdensbiirg  Railroad  to  Syra- 
eus(',  which  is  one  of  the  Soutlu'ni  termini  of 
the  road.  This  road  has  been  n'laid  with  steel 
rails  for  its  entire  length,  and  both  its  i>a8.sen- 
ger  and  freight  business  is  steadily  and  greatly 
on  th('  increase.  It  passes  through  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  whii'h  is  the  largest  of  the  sixty 
('ountit's  of  tlie  State;  twice  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  larger  than  Delaw'are, 
larger  than  half  of  Connec'ticut,  and  larger 
than  a  third  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  mainly 
an  agricultural  and  grazing  county,  having 
(3, ((()()  milch  cows,  and  si'iidiiig  to  market  an¬ 
nually  some  7,i)()(i,0(Hi  pounds  of  butti'r,  and 
vast  (piaiitities  of  cheese.  It  is  noted,  too,  not 
only  for  its  line  horses  and  cattle,  and  thegi'ii- 
eral  thrift  of  its  farming  iiopulation,  but  is  rich 
in  miiit'ials  of  various  kinds,  esjiecially  in  its 
iron  ort's  ami  its  marbles.  In  Hk'  town  of  Goii- 
vi'i  iieur  there  an'  two  large  marble  <pmrri('s, 
with  exp('usivt'  st('am  works  for  sawing  their 
product,  si'veral  talc  mills,  and  some  of  the 
largest  lumber  ('stablishnu'iits  in  the  country. 
The  lead  mines  of  Rossii'  wen'  formerly  work¬ 
ed  'Ui  a  large  si'ah',  but  of  lat('  years  have  been 
abandoiu'd,  as  tlu'  nu'tal  is  more  cheaply  pro¬ 
duced  in  (jther  n'gioiis. 

Passing  down  tin'  railroad  through  a  num 
ber  of  flourishing  villages  and  the  beautiful 
cit  y  i>f  Watertown,  we  come  to  Syracusi',  which, 
likt'  so  many  towns  of  Wi'stern  New  York,  has 
had  a  wonderful  growth.  Before  1m20  it  was 
known  as  “C;ossit’s  Corners ’’and  “Corinth 
In  1N25  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  with 
tun  inhabitants.  In  Isiuit  had  a  population  of 
fi5(iu;  in  iHC.u  -is.ip.i;  in  lH7u  43,((51 ;  and  now 
.sonit'  fiu.iMHi,  whih.'  in  its  stores,  cliurchi's,  nian- 
ufactori('s,  and  railr<jads,  it  has  all  lh('  apjiear- 
ani'e  of  wealth  and  thriving  (irosiierity  to  be 
seen  in  our  largest  cith's. 

Passing  east  from  Syracuse,  we  reach  the 
village  of  Canestota,  from  which  we  go  by  a 
steadily  asct'nding  road  to  Peterborough  in 
Madi.son  ('ounty,  the  residence  of  the  late  well 
known  Gerrit  Smith.  The  town  is  some  350 
feet  above  .sea  level,  sjireading  out  into  a  rich 
farming  plateau,  diversified  with  hill  and  mea¬ 
dow,  forest  and  Held,  and  with  the  many  com¬ 
fortable  homes  of  the  farming  population.  The 
clear  blue  sky,  and  the  fresh  mountain  breezes 
whispering  of  vigor  and  health,  are  most  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  visitor  from  lower  grounds; 
and  of  the  splendid  prospect  stretching  out  on 
every  side,  one  never  wearies.  The  elegant 
mansion  of  Mr.  Smith,  now  occui>ied  by  the 
widow  of  his  only  son,  is  in  the  centre  of  his 
extensive  homestead,  all  under  high  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  high  character  and  cordial  and 
graceful  hospitality  of  its  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  proprietor,  drew  to  it  in  his  lifetime  a 
constant  succession  of  visitrjrs  from  every  part 
of  the  States,  as  well  as  from  foreign  lands,  and 
the  walls  of  the  dwelling  are  now  adorned  by 
the  engraved  (xirtraits  of  many  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  visitors. 

But  one  of  the  great  curiosities  and  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Peterborough  is  the  sidendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  prepared  and  stuffed  birds,  in  gathering 
and  arranging  which  Mr.  Green  Smith,  the 
only  son  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith,  spent  many  years 
of  his  life.  It  is  said  by  good  judges  to  be  one 


of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  (Collections 
of  tlie  kind  in  the  world,  and  cost  its  ('ollector 
some  $‘200,000.  The  humming-birds  alone, 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  world,  c'onsist 
of  some  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  and  speci¬ 
mens,  and  are  valued  at  $60,000.  All  the  birds 
are  mounted  on  stands  of  lichen,  and  are  in 
glass  cases,  made  as  near  air-tight  as  possible, 
to  keep  out  moths  and  other  injurious  insects. 
The  collection  with  its  cases,  including  the 
many  varieties  of  bird-nests  and  their  eggs, 
fills  all  the  sides  of  the  “Bird-house,”  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  dwelling-house,  beauti¬ 
fully  finished,  and  entirely  covered  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  large  slabs  of  bark,  nicely  adjusted 
to  each  other,  giving  the  building  a  unhiue 
and  ornamental  appearance. 

Some  years  ago  while  Mr.  Smith  was  living, 
he  offered  his  superb  collection  to  the  Central 
Park  in  New  Y'ork;  but  the  authorities  there, 
not  dreaming  of  its  value,  and  probably  sup¬ 
posing  it  was  merely  a  country  case  of  stuffed 
birds,  declined  the  offer.  But  afterward,  when 
informed  of  the  great  value  of  the  collection, 
they  hastened  to  say  they  would  gladly  accept 
it,  but  in  turn  were  met  by  the  decided  refusal 
of  the  owner.  The  collection  is  constantly  vis¬ 
ited  by  strangers,  many  of  whom  come  not 
only  from  the  country,  but  from  the  large  cities 
to  see  it.  At  some  time  it  is  hoped  it  may  be 
placed  in  a  more  central  location,  and  be  open, 
like  some  of  our  great  galleries  of  paintings,  to 
the  view  of  the  public.  N.  S. 


THE  LATE  S.  V.  IL  TROD  BKID((E. 

(17  Tblrd  .Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Aug.  26tU,  1W4. 

Hear  Dr.  Field:  In  The  Evangelist  (vf  .Aug. 
14th  I  read  an  account  of  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich.,  with  deep  and  tender  interest.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  years  I  there  made  a  (irofes- 
sion  of  my  faith  in  (thrist,  and  have  ever  felt 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the  earnest,  active, 
devoted  members  of  that  church.  The  most 
sacred  associations  of  my  life  are  connected 
with  it. 

In  June,  1853,  I  there  witnessed  a  scene  lean 
never  forget.  'Three  months  before,  the  re¬ 
vered  and  beloved  elder  S.  V.  R.  Trowbridge 
had  been  called  to  his  reward,  and  his  son,  Guy 
Maxwell,  only  twenty-four  years  old,  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  to  fill  his  place  as  elder 
and  deacon.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the 
first  communion  season  after  his  father’s  death, 
'Tlie  church  was  crowded,  and  when  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Hill,  placed  his  hands  on  the  youth¬ 
ful  head  and  prayed  that  his  father’s  mantle 
might  fall  upon  him,  there  was  .scarcely  a  dry 
eye  in  the  assembly.  His  widowed  mother  did 
not  shed  a  tear,  saying  to  a  daughter  she  could 
only  praise  God  for  giving  her  a  son  worthy  to 
till  his  father’s  place.  That  church  owes  so 
much  to  Mr.  'Trowbridge,  and  liis  influence  is 
still  so  widely  felt  in  all  that  region  of  country, 
a  few  words  in  ri'gard  to  his  life  may  be  fitting 
at  this  time. 

He  was  born  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1734.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  Luther  'Trowbridge,  a  gentleman  of 
education,  who  hud  studied  law  with  the  Hon. 
Edmund  'Trowbridge,  Judge  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  trying  times  of 
“76  ”  this  Edmund  ri'iiiaineil  “  loyal,”  bc'came 
a  “  Tory,”  and  closed  his  life  in  that  category, 
but  such  was  the  imrity  of  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter  that  he  liv('d  unmolested  and  died  respect¬ 
ed  in  MassaeliiLsetts.  Luther  diffi'ied  from 
his  uncle  in  politics,  voluiiti'ered  and  took 
lAusket  at  Li'xingtoii,  was  commissioned  en¬ 
sign  in  the  Massachusi'tts  line,  rose  to  hi'  a 
lieutenant,  and  at  tlu'  peace  of  17s3  h'ft  tlu' 
army  a  captain  by  brevet,  and  <iuart('r-master. 
He  setth'd  at  Albain.  His  son  Stephen  was 
named  out  of  resiiect  to  the  [latroon,  Slephi'ii 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  a  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Luther  'Trowbridge. 

Steiihen’s  mother  was  Elizabeth  'rillman, 
daughter  of  Major  John  'rillman,  who  .si'i  ved 
with  hisson-in-law  at  the  caiiture  of  Buigoyne. 
She  witne.s.s('d  theentraiici'  of  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  officer  into  th('  city  of  .Alliany  as  the  guest 
of  the  brav('  Gen.  Pliilij)  Hchuyler,  and  often 
described  the  sccik'  to  her  grandchildri'ii.  She 
died  at  the  residenci'  of  her  son  Charli's  in  Di'- 
troit,  in  October,  1845,  agi'd  81  years.  His  fa¬ 
ther  died  in  Fi'bruary,  in  .All)any,  I8(i2,  leaving 
his  widow  with  six  ehlldn'ii,  and  as  wjis  com¬ 
mon  with  n'volutionary  (dlicers,  he  died  p<.>or. 
He  had  a  warm  friend  in  Gen.  Vincent  Mat¬ 
thew,  a  lawyer  who  had  icnioved  from  tlie 
Hud.son  River  to  the  village  of  Elmira  to  try 
his  fortune.  H(' was  much  at  .Albany  on  pub¬ 
lic  busine.ss,  and  whenSteplii'ii  was  eight  years 
old  he  adopted  him.  tixik  him  lionu'  and  eiiti'i- 
ed  him  as  a  law  eh'ik.  Siibseiiui'iitly  tlu'  ( Icn- 
eral  took  it  into  his  head  to  b('conie  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  Stephen  was  his  clerk.  Il('  also 
had  some  tii'lds  adjoining  tlie  village,  and 
Sb'phen  had  a  imssion  for  farming.  'This  .sort 
of  education,  though  wrong  in  principle,  jirov- 
ed  of  great  service  to  St('i>hen.  He  kni'w 
enough  of  law  to  kei'p  out  of  it,  of  aci'oiints  to 
state  them  handsoiiK'ly  and  in  a  beautiful 
hand  which  lu'  retained  till  his  death,  and  of 
farming  to  make  himself  indepeiKh'iit  of  fraud 
in  its  i>ractice.  'The.se  ipialities  were  invalua¬ 
ble  in  a  lu'w  country.  He  had  removed  with 
his  brave  young  wife  and  little  ones  to  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1821,  was  cho.sen  one  of  the  memlx'i's  of 
the  first  Legislativi'  Council,  a  body  composed 
of  thirti'cn  under  tlu'  old  'Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  afti'iwards,  when  the  'Territory  threw 
off  her  swa<i<lling-cloth('s  and  becaiiu'  a  State, 
he  was  returiu'd  both  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  th('  Senate.  Mi'antinu'  he  was 
frequently  employi'd  by  tlu'  gi'iK'ral  govern¬ 
ment  in  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Indian  Department,  which  in 
those  (lays  was  of  great  extent,  including  sevi'ii 
Stab'S  and  'Ti'rritories,  and  of  great  imiior- 
tance,  having  care  of  the  disburseiiK'iit  of  thi' 
treaty  moneys  paid  for  the  extensive  domain 
of  Michigan  and  AA’i.s((onsin. 

AVhile  our  friend  was  thus  occasionally  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  affairs  of  State,  his  main  luirsuit 
was  that  of  a  plain  farmer.  He  worki'd  indus¬ 
triously,  lived  frugally,  and  never  incurred  a 
debt.  He  was  a  jiattern  of  .sobriety  to  his 
neighbors,  taking  strong  ground  on  the  side  of 
total  abstinence,  was  the  first  man  in  Gaklaiid 
county,  probably  in  the  State,  to  have  a  hou.se 
raised  without  a  droji  of  whiskey,  giving  to  his 
neighbors  in  place  of  it  a  bountiful  supiier. 
The  writer  well  remembers  the  ehxjuent,  earn¬ 
est  little  temperance  speech  he  made  to  the 
tired  men  as  they  stood  around  the  loaded 
table  spread  in  the  open  air,  and  the  hearty 
cheers  with  which  it  was  received.  In  that 
comfortable  home,  still  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  Guy  Maxwell  'Trowbridge,  he  with  the 
assistance  of  his  noble,  devoted  wife,  whom  he 
delighted  to  honor,  and  whose  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed,  whose  presence  was  a 
benediction  and  her  daily  life  a  sermon,  train¬ 
ed  eleven  children,  seven  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  to  go  forth  to  meet  the  duties  and  trials 
of  life. 

One  son.  Rev.  T.  C.  Trowbridge,  is  President 
of  the  Central  Turkey  College,  Aintab,  Turkey. 
Another  is  a  professor  in  Columbia  College, 
New  Y'ork.  One  daughter  went  to  Turkey  as 
a  missionary.  He  was  like  an  elder  brother 
with  his  children,  confiding  in  them,  often 
asking  their  advice  in  matters  of  business.  As 
a  neighbor  he  was  kind  and  obliging,  always 
ready  with  material  aider  as  a  counsellor,  and 


freipiently  prepared  the  last  wills  of  those 
about  him  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate. 
All  who  knew  him  as  a  Christian  could  unite 
in  saying  that  they  knew  none  more  humble, 
more  penib'nt,  more  truth  loving,  more  kind, 
more’  forgiving,  more  generous,  more  true. 
One  thing  he  would  never  allow,  the  faults  of 
any  one  spoken  of  in  his  presence ;  often  tell¬ 
ing  his  children  that  nothing  so  belittled  a 
character  as  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  others.  He  was  a  great  reader, 
and  gifted  in  conversation,  his  cheerfulness  so 
contagious  that  he  enlivened  every  circle.  His 
hospitality  was  proverbial ;  for  many  years  his 
home  was  the  resting  place  for  weary  travel¬ 
lers  who  were  welcomed,  refreshed,  and  sent 
on  their  way  rejoicing.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  entertaining  ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  fine  reader,  and  it  was  his 
custom  when  he  had  an  interesting  book  or 
when  he  took  'The  Evangelist  home,  to  say  to 
his  wife  and  daughters  “  Now  put  aside  your 
work  and  listen  to  me  nmd.”  So  he  kept  his 
family  thoroughly  posted,  talking  over  with 
them  the  prominent  events  of  the  day. 

'There  are  but  few  left  now  who  can  recall 
his  solemn,  reverent  manner  in  the  house  of 
God.  Anything  like  levity  there  he  (*ould 
not  pardon,  and  he  would  not  retain  a  man  on 
his  farm  who  used  lu’ofane  language.  He  had 
often  exiiressed  a  wish  that  if  consistent  with 
God’s  will,  he  v,'ould  like  to  die  suddenly.  His 
prayer  was  granted.  He  went  to  call  on  an 
old  neighbor  one  morning,  came  home  about 
noon,  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  took  a  book  as  if 
to  read,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  found  in 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  in  a  few  hours  termin¬ 
ated  his  life. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  CALLAO. 

Some  Facts  about  Aspinwall  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

(’allao.  Peru.  .\ug.  5,  1884. 

The  voyage  of  nine  days  from  New  Y'ork  to 
Asinnwall— July  Ist-lOth— was  very  enjoyable 
to  those  of  us  who  had  tlu'  enduraiu'e  of  old 
sailors,  together  with  the  comforts  of  steamer 
(duiirs  for  dock,  and  a  state-room  apiece.  Let 
me  advise  every  one  starting  upon  an  ocean 
voyage  to  take  along  a  steamer  chair,  ('ven 
should  it  be  necessary  to  leave  one  of  the 
trunks  behind;  the  chair,  not  jirovided  on 
board,  is  a  luxury  that  is  indisiiensable  to  com¬ 
fort.  'The  (lays,  usually  warm  and  growing 
warmer  as  we  came  south,  were  tempen'd  by 
a  constant  breeze,  while  the  moonlight  even¬ 
ings  on  deck  were  refreshingly  cool  and  de¬ 
lightful.  A  steamer  with  ac('omniodation.s  for 
166  first  ('abiu  and  300  deck  jiassengers,  yet 
having  on  board  less  than  a  score  of  the  first, 
with  some  two  score  of  the  s('cond  class,  is  a 
(•retty  large  affair  to  be  so  empty,  and  offers 
sufficient  room  for  a  “  ('onstitutioiial.”  'The 
“.Acapulco”  having  Ik'cii  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  hands  of  the  dress-maker,  set 
out  on  this  journey  newly  robed,  trim  and 
clean  ;  but  she  has  a  wretchedly  coar.se  voice, 
anything  but  musical,  as  I  discovered  one 
densely  foggy  night,  during  which  alnuKst 
without  c('.s.satioii  she  sent  forth  her  notes  of 
warning. 

'I’he  Pacific  Mail  steamers  usually  make  no 
stop  between  New  York  and  the  Isthmus, 
though  they  run  suflicieiitly  lu'ar  s('veral  of 
the  West  India  Islands  for  the  traveller  to  get 
a  view  of  tlunr  barn'ii,  rocky  coasts.  Thus  we 
saw  Giilia,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  other 
lands  in  the  distance  a  wch'ome  sight  after 
('V('n  only  thr('('  or  four  days  out  from  land. 

When  near  hit.  10° — our  last  evening  on  (h'ck 
b('for(' n'iiching  ('(don  -it  was  with  a  peculiar 
b'cling  of  ii'grct  that  I  sat  and  watched  the  dr 
throneinent  in  the  starry  heavens  of  .Alpha  Po¬ 
laris,  the  North  Star,  and  the  sinking  into  ob 
sciirity  of  a  constellation  which  has  had  so 
iinrivalh'd  a  reign  as  Ursa  Major.  It  was  lik( 
bidding  adn'u  to  long-l()V('d  friends  on  the  eve 
of  a  seiiaration  which  “maybe  for  years  and 
may  be  for('V('r.”  'Then'  was  some  conijiensa- 
tioii,  however,  in  the  bi'anty  of  tin' Swan,  win 
now  with  outstretclu'd  wings  forming  “'riic 
Cross,’’  a.ssumed  tlu'  scejiter  of  the  heavens 
and  of  Scorpio,  c('rtainly  oik'  of  tlu'  most,  bril¬ 
liant  const('llations  in  these  gloriously  illiiniin- 
ated  southern  heavens. 

Our  lir.st  sight  of  tropical  life  was  had  as  W( 
entered  the  Bay  at  Aspinwall-  or  Colon,  us  tin 
French  and  Spanish  call  it.  'The  verdured 
IdiilTs  and  hillsides  ajipeared  natural  enough 
at  a  distance,  but  a  closer  view  showed  the 
gracefully  plumed  palms  lining  tin'  banks,  and 
adorning  the  gardens  of  the  r('si(lcnces  0('cu 
pied  by  tin'  officers  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
(.'ompany.  Picture.s(iue  enough  the  town  look 
ed  from  afar,  but  ah  imd  what  a  piinishnn'iit 
it  would  be  to  Ix'  sent  to  Asitinwall  to  exist 
'The  10, ()(}(»  inhabitants  are  chiefly  iK'groes 
t heir  clothing  is  chiefly  what  nature  has  i>ro 
vided,  with  several  coatings  of  filth.  'The  road 
ways  are  filled  with  a  sticky  substance,  many 
inches  thick,  composed  of  soil,  garbage,  sew 
ag(',  dead  dogs,  eats,  rats,  old  bottles,  boots 
etc.,  with  an  abundance  of  rain,  all  mixed  and 
ground  up  tijgether  and  boiled  under  the  sun 
Nou.se  of  words  could  greatly  exaggerate  tlu 
vileness,  the  (ihysical  uncleaniK'ss  and  moral 
corruption  of  this  town  of  .Aspinwall ;  bordere( 
as  it  is  by  stagnant  marshes  ovi'igrown  with 
tropical  plants,  (xuitinually  generating  under 
the  torrid  sun  -  life,  disease,  and  death,  it 
only  strange  that  any  human  being  can  liv( 
there  without  dying  of  fevers.  It  is  a  ideasaiit 
suriu'ise  to  the  stranger  east  down  into  such  a 
hole,  to  find  living  there  several  larg('-hearted 
gi'iitlemanly  .Americans  connected  with  tin 
Panama  Railroad.  'Two  trains  daily  cross  t  he 
Isthmus,  starting  from  each  side  at  the  same 
hours— 7  .A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.  iind  comideting 
the  di.stanc('  of  forty-seven  and  a  half  miles 
from  .s('a  to  sc'a  in  thre('  and  a  half  hours,  stoj)- 
ping  at  the  different  stations.  'This  railroad 
was  built  and  chartered  with  right  of  way  fnjm 
till'  Ihiited  States  of  Colombia,  by  an  .American 
company  for  ninety-nine  years.  The  control¬ 
ling  stock  has  been  recently  purchased,  and  is 
now  held  by  the  Fremdi  Panama  Canal  Com- 
]>any,  though  the  iiriricijial  offices,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  must  be  filled  by 
Americans.  It  is  a  well  ballasted  road,  free 
from  dust,  and  in  tine  condition.  To  get  into 
one  of  tlu'se  home-built  cars,  drawn  by  a  Bald¬ 
win  Engine,  would  give  one  a  homelike  feeling, 
if  his  eyes  were  closed  to  the  outside  world; 
but  the  Isthmus  is  covered  with  a  dense  forc'st 
of  trojiicul  tr((es,  plants,  and  vines,  through 
which  the  railnmd  runs,  and  in  this  everything 
is  novel  and  ex(dting.  Excejit  for  the  fevers 
and  venomous  insects,  what  a  jiaradise  this 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  seas  must  be 
for  the  indolent  natives,  whose  bamboo  huts 
we  see  all  the  way  across.  Clothing  costs,  well 
nothing  to  speak  of,  as  is  evident  from  the  cos¬ 
tumes  everywhere  seen ;  nor  does  food  cost 
more  than  the  simple  labor  of  gathering  the 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  mangos,  plantains,  limes, 
oranges,  etc. 

Panama,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
is  a  town  of  some  25,0(X)  souls— a  sublime  and 
awful  mixture  of  all  nationalities,  races,  colors, 
conditions,  and  tongues.  The  French,  because 
of  their  gigantic  scheme  at  canal  digging  and 
prodigality  of  money,  are  the  chief  supporters 
and  hope  of  the  place.  Perhaps  15,000  mere  are 
employed  on  this  work,  and  in  three  and  a 
half  years  more  than  $60,0(X),)KJO  have  l>een 
spent.  Those  two  sets  of  figures,  15,000  men 
and  $6O,000,0(Ki,  at  a  distance  imply  an  immense 


work  already  accomplished,  and  seem  to  as- 
sui’e  the  ignorant  of  a  successful  completion  of 
the  canal  by  the  promised  date  1888.  But  a 
week’s  stay  in  Panama  in  diligent  inquiry  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  living  there 
regarding  it,  has  convin('ed  me  that  the  canal 
will  never  be  built,  and  that  the  French  offi¬ 
cers  in  control  have  not  the  least  expectation 
of  its  ever  being  finished.  With  a  gentleman 
interested  in  the  work  I  sat  one  evening  exam¬ 
ining  his  officially  prepared  chart  or  raised 
map,  showing  the  surveys  of  the  proposed 
route  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  'This  gen¬ 
tleman  assured  me  that  according  to  the  low¬ 
est  estimate  of  cost  made  by  French  engineers 
per  cubic  foot,  it  will  re(iuire  from  $500,600,000 
to  $600,000,000  to  complete  the  canal.  In  a  few 
places  the  surfa('e  of  the  ground  has  been 
scratched,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  really  no 
ligging;  nor  is  it  determined  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  Chagres  River,  their  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  which  crosses  the  iiroposed 
canal  route  several  times.  To  turn  tlie  river’s 
bed,  as  is  suggested,  will  re(iuire  another  canal 
as  expensive,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  as 
that  for  ships;  not  to  turn  its  channel,  will 
bring  about  a  contingency  almost  e(iually 
hoiteless  to  contend  against.  .All  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  here  regard  the  canal  business — in  the 
hands  of  the  French  at  any  rate— a  jihysical 
impossibility.  Do  the  French  engineers  them¬ 
selves  expect  to  complete  the  canal  ?  I  asked. 
My  friend  laughed  and  replied  “One  of  them 
said  to  me  that  it  would  never  be  finished ; 
they  have  no  idea  of  ever  completing  it.”  That 
these  officers  are  well  paid,  live  luxuriously, 
and  handle  immense  sums  of  money,  is  true 
enough ;  that  thousands  of  hard-working  poor 
in  France  are  sinking  their  earnings  in  this 
fraudulent  scheme,  is  e(iually  and  sadly  true. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  those  who  are  so 
greatly  duped  could  know  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  matter.  Let  me  illustrate  :  A  gentleman 
Panama  whose  position,  knowledge,  and 
veracity  set  his  evidence  above  (juestion,  re¬ 
lated  this  incident  to  me.  Said  he  “I  was 
watching  one  of  tlie  dredgers  at  work  lifting 
ui>  the  soft  mud  from  the  bed  of  the  Chagres 
River,  and  throwing  it  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  from  which  when  the  river  rose  it  would 
wash  right  down  again.  I  sjtoke  to  the  con¬ 
tractor,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  after 
the  next  rise  of  the  river,  but  he  replied  ‘O  no, 

I  shall  not  do  it  over  unless  I  am  paid  for  it.’ 
Said  he  *  I  have  contracted  to  lift  this  mud  out 
at  so  much ;  there  was  no  stipulation  as  to 
where  it  should  be  thrown,  and  if  it  washes 
back,  that  is  not  my  hwkout.’  Ho  the  alluvium 
is  dre(lg('(l,  thrown  on  the  river’s  bank,  washes 
back,  is  thrown  out  again,  and  this  operation 
is  repeated  with  several  dredges,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  repeated  and  repaid  for  as  long  as 
the  nioiicy  of  the  iioor  French  people  holds  out 
and  can  be  scooped  in. 

Panama  is  as  (luaiiit  as  it  is  old  ;  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  Hjianish  fleets  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  whence  sailed  the 
((onquerors  of  the  South  .American  States,  it  is 
still  a  harbor  for  vessels  from  all  climes.  That 
there  should  be  fevers  in  variety  hero,  is  not 
surprising,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is 
ab.soliitely  no  (luaraiitinc ;  any  vessel  from  any¬ 
where  may  ('liter  I’anama  Bay,  and  no  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  asked  as  to  whetlu'r  there  is  yel¬ 
low  fi'ver  on  board  or  not.  Nor  are  there  any 
sanitary  icgulations  in  the  town ;  every  one 
looks  out  for  himself. 

John  (’himimaii  is  hi'ie,  Vmt  is  excluded  from 
the  suds,  as  the  natives  have  a  iiionoiioly  in 
the  laundry  business.  Tlu'  clothes  are  beaten 
betwei'ii  two  rocks  in  primitive  style,  and  if 
tlu're  are  any  pieces  h'ft,  they  are  returned  to 
th('  owner  at  $3  per  dozen. 

.A  few  years  ago  tlu're  was  a  I'rotestant 
church  in  I’anama,  but  after  many  misfor- 
tiiiK'S,  the  iK'at  little  building  was  sold  to  a 
('oinpany  of  Spanish  gentlemen  for  school  pur- 
jto.ses.  Till'  building  has  now  for  tliri'c  and  a 
half  years  been  the  centre  of  the  Panama  Fe¬ 
male  College,  under  tlu'  control  of  Miss  Ylary 
Mct.’ord  of  Ijewistown,  Pa.,  with  four  assist¬ 
ants.  Miss  McCord  is  a  Christian  lady— a 
Mi'thodist- a  |>ractical  teaelu'r,  and  by  her 
jirudi'iit  eoursi'  has  gained  a  strong  position  in 
the  affections  of  the  jnipils  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  community.  'The  chil¬ 
dren  in  attendance  an'  all  from  Romanist  fam- 
ilh's  in  Panama,  and  many  of  th('m  are  board¬ 
ed  and  lo(lg('(l  in  the  school  buildings,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  under  the  corrupting  in¬ 
fluences  of  tlK'ir  own  hoiiK'S.  A  Protestant 
church  is  greatly  nei'ded  in  this  city,  and  if  an 
('arnest,  practical  young  man  was  sent  there — 
his  suitport  being  assured  by  some  home  socie¬ 
ty— I  see  no  reason  why  he  could  not  gather  to- 
g('ther  a  good  congregation  soon  to  be  .self-sup- 
jiorting.  So  say  a  number  of  jicrsons  in  Pana¬ 
ma,  who  arc  anxiously  awaiting  and  oarne.stly 
praying  for  the  coming  of  a  true  man  of  God. 
In  th((  siqiiiort  of  a  clergyman  both  the  rail¬ 
road  (roniitany  and  the  canal  company  would 
assist,  I  am  told.  Nor  need  the  climate  be  a 
s(;i  ions  obstacle,  for  if  one  is  t('mporate  in  eat¬ 
ing,  a  total  abstainer  from  liipiors,  and  ch'aiily 
in  habit,  he  iii'i'd  have  no  fear  to  live  in  Pana¬ 
ma. 

.As  for  my.si'lf,  as  my  face  was  fixed  upon  re¬ 
gions  beyond,  it  was  a  real  joy  when  the  week 
of  necessary  delay  in  this  i dace  drew  to  a  close, 
and  I  embark('(|  on  the  Sti'amer  Bolivia  for  an¬ 
other  ten  days  to  Callao.  'That  I  readied  here 
afti'r  a  sab'  jicussage  on  July  26,  and  was  (!or- 
(lially  welcomed  by  the  Christian  iieojile,  is  a 
matt('r  (jf  gratitude  t<j  b('  sjioken  of  at  another 
fjnie.  J-  M.  'Thompson. 


WORDS  FITLY  SPOKEN. 

In  behalfof  our  German  Theologii'al  Schools, 
and  of  our  important  German  work,  will  'The 
Evangelist  kindly  publish  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  R('i)ort  on  Home  Missions  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  last  General  Assembly  by  its 
Standing  Committee  on  that  subject,  and  urinn- 
imoashj  adopted  V  'The  Report  was  prepared 
and  iiresented  by  Ib*v.  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  who 
neither  forms  nor  expresses  opinions  on  such 
subjects  without  a  full  and  impartial  examina¬ 
tion.  W. 

(.'hlcagii,  September,  1884. 


“  The  Committee  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
Boani  is  still  intent  upon  using  special  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Germans.  Pouring  into  our  country 
as  they  do  by  tens  of  thousands,  they  are  sure  to 
exercise  a  vast  influence  on  its  future.  They  are 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  generally  law-abiding 
citizens.  They  appear  naturally  to  favor  both  our 
Republican  forms  of  national  government,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  our  Presbyterian  Church. 
Many  of  the-m  would  prefer  our  Church  to  any  oth¬ 
er.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  use  our 
great  influence  with  them,  both  in  correcting  their 
antagonism  to  our  Christian  Sabbath,  and  in  dis¬ 
placing  their  forms  of  infidelity  by  the  simple  faith 
and  faithfulness  of  the  Gospel.  The  B(jard  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  favor  with  which  the  people  hear  Gospel 
preaching,  and  to  the  ease  witfi  which  Sabbath- 
schools  and  congregations  may  be  gathered  among 
them.  Besides  their  poverty  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  grace  of  giving,  the  great  obstacle  is  the 
scarcity  of  German  preachers.  We  need  to  edu¬ 
cate  ministers  for  them  in  our  own  country. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missionary 
work,  we  wish  urgiiiitly  to  endorse  the  exixillent  in¬ 
stitutions  for  German-speaking  students  at  Du- 
buijue,  Iowa,  and  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  They  need 
faith  money  and  students.  Let  pastors,  churches, 
and  individual  Christians  respond  to  the  appeals 
which  are  made  for  tiiese  most  neinlful  and  useful 
institutions.” 
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IMEHyATrOXAL  SKRIK> 


Sunday,  Sept,  41,  1884. 

A  SONG  OF  PRAISE. 

The  Lesson  :  Psalm  cm.  1-22. 

I.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all  that  Is  within  me* 
Mess  his  holy  name. 

3.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 

flte : 

3.  Who  forgWeth  all  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases: 

4.  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destru  itlon :  who  crown- 
eth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  merries ; 

5.  Who  satisfleth  thy  mouth  with  good  things;  so  that  thy 
youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's. 

6.  The  Lord  exernteth  righteousness  and  Judgment  for 
all  that  are  oppressed. 

7.  He  made  known  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

8.  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger  and 
plenteous  in  mercy. 

9.  He  will  not  always  chide;  neither  will  he  keep  his 
anger  forever. 

10.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins ;  nor  reward¬ 
ed  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 

II.  For  as  the  heaven  Is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is 
his  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him. 

12.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  re¬ 
moved  our  transgressions  from  us. 

13.  Like  as  a  father  pitletb  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitl- 
eth  them  that  fear  him. 

14.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust. 

16.  As  for  man,  bis  days  are  as  grass  ;  as  a  flower  of  the 
field,  so  be  flourlsbetb. 

18.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more. 

17.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness 
unto  children’s  children ; 

18.  To  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  to  those  that  re¬ 
member  bis  commandments  to  do  them. 

19.  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  In  the  heavens; 
and  bis  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

20.  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels,  that  excel  in  strength, 
that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of 
bis  word. 

21.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts:  ye  ministers  of 
his  that  do  his  pleasure. 

22.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  bis  works  in  all  places  of  his  do¬ 
minion  :  bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul. 


[Having  been  «n  trantitu  the  past  week.  Dr.  Kittredge 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  usual,  and  we  believe,  wel¬ 
come  task ;  and  we  hence  avail  of  the  current  lesson  (in 
part)  of  Dr.  4.  R.  Hiller,  in  the  excellent  monthly  of  our 
Board,  the  Westminster  Teacher. — ED.  EVAN.) 

EXPLANATION. 

Next  to  the  twenty-third  there  is  probably 
no  other  psalm  that  is  read  so  often  or  is  dear 
to  so  many  Christian  hearts,  as  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  third.  Mr,  Spurgeon  says;  “This 
one  hundred  and  third  Psalm  has  ever  seemed 
to  be  the  Monte  Rosa  of  the  divine  chain  of 
mountains  of  praise,  glowing  with  a  ruddier 
light  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  as  the  apple 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  and  its  gold¬ 
en  fruit  has  a  flavor  such  as  no  fruit  ever  bears 
unless  it  has  been  ripened  in  the  full  sunshine 
of  mercy.”  The  psalm  commemorates  God’s 
many  mercies,  and  specially  exults  in  His  for¬ 
giveness  and  His  patience  with  His  iieople’s 
weakness  and  failure. 

1.  Bless  the  Lord.  When  used  with  reference 
to  God  the  word  “  bless  ”  means  to  praise,  im¬ 
plying  affection  and  worshii).  The  psalm  oiiens 
with  a  call  upon  his  own  spirit  to  praise  the 
Lord.  All  that  is  within  me.  All  the  faculties, 
powers,  emotions  and  cajiabillties  of  his  being, 
his  mind,  his  heart.  He  thinks  of  the  various 
elements  of  his  being  as  a  choir  of  singers,  and 
he  would  gather  them  all  together  for  an  an¬ 
them  of  praise  to  God. 

2.  Forget  not  all  H'ls  benefits.  We  are  all  in 
danger  of  forgetting  God’s  goodness.  The  very 
multiplicity  of  His  favors  and  their  unbroken 
flow  make  us  forgetful  of  the  Author  of  all. 

3.  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  blessings  for  which  he  was  moved  at  this 
time  to  give  thanks :  Who  forgireth  all  thine  in¬ 
iquities.  Forgiveness  is  the  first  great  need  of 
our  souls,  and  is  put  here  first  among  the  ben¬ 
efits  bestowed  by  the  Lord.  Notice  the  all; 
when  God  forgives,  there  is  not  one  sin  left  un¬ 
forgiven.  See  1  John  i.  7.  The  word  thine  is 
also  important.  David  is  addre.ssing  his  own 
soul,  and  he  does  not  forget  that  his  sins  are 
his  own,  and  that  the  divine  forgiveness  is  in¬ 
dividual.  nVio  healeth  all  thy  disea.ses.  It  is 
probable  that  David  had  recently  been  restor¬ 
ed  from  sickness,  and  was  now  exi>eriencing  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Goil  as  the  Healer. 
He  may  also  have  had  in  mind  the  diseases  of 
the  soul,  the  effects  of  sin,  which  by  God’s 
grace  are  healed  in  every  saved  one.  Notice 
again  the  word  all. 

4.  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  dc.<triii‘tion. 
The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  redemption  of 
the  soul,  but  to  the  rescue  of  the  life  from  great 
peril,  implying,  however,  much  risk  or  cost,  as 
when  one  leaps  into  the  water  to  save  a  <lrown- 
ing  man.  David  was  delivered  from  many  sore 
dangers  in  his  life.  Crmnieth  thee.  A  crown 
suggests  honor  and  dignity.  God  not  only  for¬ 
gives,  but  makes  the  forgiven  one  His  own 
child,  a  joint-heir  with  Christ,  to  sit  with  Him 
on  His  throne.  Rev.  iii.  21.  With  Uminykiml- 
ness  and  tender  meri'ies.  The  crown  is  not  one 
of  merit,  but  one  of  grace;  is  not  won,  but  uiv- 
en  as  an  act  of  mercy. 

5.  Sati.sfieth  thy  mouth.  Some  render  this 
“  Satisfleth  thy  .son/.’’  G(k1  only  can  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  a  soul.  Others  rend<*r  “  tSatisfles 
thine  aye,  so  that  thy  youth  is  reneweil.’’  If 
the  jisalm  was  written  in  David’s  old  age,  this 
interpretation  has  a  special  signiflcance.  The 
grace  of  God  in  the  heart  gives  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  amid  the  intlrmities  of  old  age  that  youth 
is  in  effect  renewed.  Like  the  enyle'.<.  The 
eagle  is  freijuently  referred  to  as  an  emblem  of 
strength.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  49;  I.sa.  xl.Hl ;  Hos. 
viii.  1,  Possibly  the  allusion  is  to  the  fresh  ap- 
;>earance  of  the  eagle  after  moulting  it-*  plu¬ 
mage. 

6.  David  passes  now  from  his  own  blessings 
to  those  bestowed  on  God’s  iieople  in  general. 
Righteousnes.s  mid  judgmmt.  The  thought  is, 
not  merely  that  God  rules  in  righteousness  ami 
judgment,  but  that  those  whom  men  opjtress 
and  wrong  receive  redress  at  God’s  hands.  He 
rights  their  wrongs.  They  may  safely  leave  all 
their  interests  in  His  hands. 

7.  He  made  knoien.  He  revealed  His  Com¬ 
mandments  and  laws  to  Moses,  and  talked  with 
him  face  to  face.  See  Ex.  xxxiii.  9  -23.  M'ni/s  ... 
acts.  The  first  implies  a  more  intimate  mani¬ 
festation  than  the  second.  Moses  saw  the  very 
trays  of  Gtxi,  and  heard  His  words;  the  nation 
saw  tk)d  in  the  things  He  did— His  aet.-<  of  pow¬ 
er,  of  justice,  of  mercy. 

8.  Here  begins  a  wonderful  deseriiRion  of 
God’s  character.  See  Ex.  xxxiv.  i>.  Men  iful 
and  graciou.s.  If  He  were  not,  there  would  be 
no  hoiH‘  for  any  one  :  for  all  are  sinners,  .'iloir 
to  anger,  i>lentenus  in  merry.  He  lingers  long 
before  He  punishes,  giving  time  for  rei>ent- 
ance;  but  He  is  <iuick  at  the  first  cry  of  inmi- 
tence  to  show  mercy. 

9.  Xot  alieay.'t  rhide.  Judge,  rebuke,  condemn. 
That  is,  when  we  sin  it  will  displea.se  Him  and 
He  will  punish,  but  He  will  not  continue  to 
feel  and  show  displeasure.  He  forgives  fnndy 
and  does  not  remember  our  sins  any  more. 
See  Jer.  xxxi.  34. 

10.  Hath  nut  dealt.  He  has  not  punished  us 
as  our  sins  deserA  C. 

11, 12.  As  the  heavens  is  high.  The  expression 
denotes  that  which  cannot  be  measure  1.  .f.< 
jar  as  the  east  is  from  the  irest.  The  thought  is 
that  He  puts  away  our  sins  so  far  that  they 
can  never  be  found  again.  The  distance  from 
east  to  west  is  infinite. 

13.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth.  One  of  the  most 
wonderful  glimi>ses  even  in  the  Bible  into  the 
heart  of  God.  See  Christ’s  i>icture  in  Luke  xv. 
20-24. 

14.  He  knoireth  our  frame.  Our  nature,  esje- 
cially  referring  to  our  weakne.ss,  the  frailty  of 
our  moral  state.  He  remembereth  that  ire  are 
dust.  Gen.  il.  7,  iii.  9.  The  thought  is  that 
God  temiiers  His  dealings  to  our  feebleness 
and  weakness.  Because  of  our  infirmities.  He 
is  patient  with  us,  and  also  gives  us  greater 
help.  See  Isa.  Ivii.  18. 

15, 16.  As  for  man.  Having  referred  to  hu¬ 


man  frailty,  he  dwells  upon  it.  His  days  are  as 
gra.ss.  An  emblem  of  decay.  See  Psalm  xc.  5 ; 
Isa.  xl.  6;  1  Peter  i.  -24.  As  a  jloirer.  Another 
emblem  of  transitoriness  and  perishableness — 
beautiful  for  a  day,  and  then  fading.  The  irind 
passeth  over  it.  The  hot  winds  from  the  east 
burnt  up  the  flowers  in  a  few  moments,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  bare  waste.  See  Jer.  iv.  11, 12.  It  is 
gone.  Margin,  it  is  not.  The  jdare  thereof  shall 
knoir  it  no  more.  So  complete  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sowers  by  the  burning  winds,  that 
no  trace  even  is  left — nothing  to  show  that  they 
had  ever  bloomed  there. 

17, 18.  But.  In  contrast  with  man’s  transi¬ 
toriness  and  brief,  frail  existence.  From  ever¬ 
lasting  to  everlasting.  God’s  mercy  is  not  like 
the  grass  or  the  flowers,  but  endures  forever. 
The  expression  is  very  strong,  from  eternity  to 
eternity.  Ijxni  them  that  fear  Him.  Three 
times— verses  11,  13,  17— this  limitation  of  di¬ 
vine  blessing  is  repeated.  The  word  “fear,” 
as  thus  employed,  embraces  all  the  elements  of 
true  piety  and  devotion  to  God — honor,  obedi¬ 
ence,  tnist,  love,  worship.  The  character  of 
those  to  whom  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of 
God  are  thus  assured,  is  further  described  in 
verse  18.  They  are  such  as  keep  His  rovenant, 
who  are  faithful  to  God,  obedient  and  true,  and 
remember  His  Co»i7;inmZ»ic/)/.s,  not  merely  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  these  Commandments  as  a  matter 
of  memory,  but  remembering  to  do  them. 

19.  Prepared  His  throne.  Fixed,  settled  His 
throne.  The  idea  is  that  His  government  is 
permanent  and  secure.  His  throne  immutable. 
There  is  no  danger  of  catastrophe  or  disaster. 
This  is  the  ground  of  our  confidence  in  God. 
The  thought  of  His  throne  fixed  in  the  heavens 
indicates  the  glory,  the  spirituality,  the  exalta¬ 
tion,  the  splendor,  of  His  government.  Ruleth 
over  all.  Over  the  whole  universe,  indicating 
the  vast  extent  of  His  kingdom. 

•20.  Bless  the  Lord.  Hee  verses  1,  2.  Here  the 
call  to  praise  is  to  mighty  angels.  Qualities  of 
the  angels  are  here  named.  They  are  strong; 
they  do  God’s  Commandments;  they  listen  to 
catch  the  slightest  expression  of  God’s  will  or 
desire. 

21.  All  ye  His  hosts.  The  great  multitude  of 
the  angels.  Luke  ii.  13.  Ye  ministers  of  His. 
The  angelic  hosts  wait  continually  upon  God, 
and  do  whatever  it  is  His  pleasure  to  have  them 
do. 

22.  All  His  works.  He  calls  ui)on  all  the  uni¬ 
verse— all  things  God  has  made  in  every  i>art 
of  His  vast  kingdom— to  praise.  O  my  soul. 
He  closes  as  he  began,  by  calling  his  own  spirit 
to  join  in  the  great  chorus  of  praise. 

POINTS. 

1.  Prai.se  is  a  duty— a  duty  much  neglected ; 
we  should  arouse  our  whole  being  to  praise 
God  (verse  1). 

2.  Whatever  else  we  forget,  we  never  should 
forget  God’s  benefits  and  mercies  (verse  2). 

3.  The  blessings  of  these  three  verses  (3-5) 
are  worth  more  than  all  earth’s  mines  and 
thrones. 

4.  The  Lord  looks  after  the  interests  of  His 
people,  that  their  wrongs  are  redres.sed  by 
mercies  (verse  6 1. 

5.  The  Lord  is  <piick  to  show  mercy,  but 
slow  to  punish  (verse  8). 

6.  The  Lord’s  forgiveness  is  full,  complete, 
free,  and  forever  (verses  9-12). 

7.  The  Lord  is  pitiful  and  compassionate 
(verse  13). 

8.  The  Lord  knows  our  infirmities  and  when 
we  are  weak  or  crushed,  and  is  patient  and 
gentle  (ver.se  14i. 

9.  As  a  little  flower  on  the  great  mountain- 
crag,  so  is  a  human  life  on  the  bosom  of  God’s 
mercy  (verses  15-17). 

10.  We  shoiiM  make  sure  that  we  come  with¬ 
in  the  circle  describeil  in  verse  18. 

11.  Praise  is  the  great  business  of  creation, 
and  every  voice  should  help  in  the  song  (verses 
•20  *22). 

srOUESTIONS. 

It  is  sui'iKi.sed  David  wrote  this  i>.salni  when 
he  was  an  old  man.  He  looked  b.ack  over  his 
life,  and  remembering  flod’s  great  goodness 
to  him,  shown  in  many  ways,  he  was  moved  to 
sing  this  song  of  juaise.  Call  from  class  some 
of  the  blessings  he  had  received  (luring  his  life, 
which  he  would  i>robably  remember  in  his  old 
age.  God  had  honored  him  in  choosing  him, 
when  only  a  shepherd  lad,  to  be  king.  He 
had  given  him  the  victory  over  Goliath.  He 
had  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  Saul. 
He  had  made  him  king  at  last.  He  had  helped 
him  to  subdue  his  enemies  and  buihi  a  strong 
kingdom.  He  had  delivered  him  from  .Absa¬ 
lom’s  revolt.  He  had  given  him  great  jiower 
and  honor.  But  among  all  the  blessings  he 
had  received,  that  which  shone  brightest  in 
his  review  was  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 
little  talk  about  the  blessings  of  D.ivid’s  life 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  stinly  of  this 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  and  luaise. 

T.  Ri’mvmbvritig  <iod’s  Rvnvfits  (verses  1-7). 

1.  Praise  should  bt'  .full  ami  hearty  (verse  li. 
.\  great  many  i>eoi)le  put  a  sentence  of  thanks¬ 
giving  into  their  prayers,  but  mean  nothing  by 
it.  There  is  no  earnest  glow  of  praise  in  their 
hearts.  We  should  give  real  praise— warm, 
loving,  glad. 

2.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
God’s  benefits.  A  word  about  bad  memories. 
How  do  ve  feel  when  those  we  have  helped 
forget  our  favors  ?  In  an  Institution  for  sav¬ 
ing  beggar  children,  the  child’s  picture  is  ta¬ 
ken  when  he  enters,  in  his  rags  and  filth.  He 
remains  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  trained  ; 
then  when  sent  out  this  picture  is  given  him  to 
keep,  that  he  may  never  forget  what  he  was, 
nor  fail  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  done 
so  much  for  him.  We  should  remember  our 
past  to  keep  the  gratitude  ever  warm  in  our 
hearts.  Wt*  should  remember  our  sins  that  we 
may  always  keei>  in  iniml  the  great  forgiveness 
ami  mercy  of  God.  We  should  remember  the 
benefits  we  have  received  and  the  many  kind¬ 
nesses  of  God. 

3.  Praise  should  be  </(;)/a(7e(verses3-5>.  What 
a  chain  of  blessings,  each  link  of  gold.  Every 
one  who  is  .saved  has  received  these  same 
blessings,  and  may  address  the.se  words  to  his 
own  soul.  .\  word  about  each— forgiveness, 
healing,  keeping,  crowning,  satisfying.  Notice 
that  every  list  of  blessings  starts  with  forgive¬ 
ness.  Until  we  get  that,  no  other  blessing  can 
come;  after  we  have  that,  a//  other  blessings 
follow.  What  kind  of  healing  is  here  meant? 
What  is  meant  here  by  redeemeth  ?  What  kind 
of  a  eroivn  does  God  i>ut  on  His  people’s  heads  ? 
How  does  He  satisfy  them  ? 

II.  Re<  iiuntiug  frod's  tfoodiie.ss  (verses  8-19i. 

1.  His  mercy  and  grace  (verse  st. 

2.  The  fulne.ss  of  His  forgiveness  (verses  9-12). 
Mark  how  David’s  mind  loves  to  linger  uixin 
God’s  forgivene-s.  Bring  out  the  points  in  the 
nature  of  this  forgiveness ;  (ui  He  does  not  chide, 
but  when  He  once  forgives,  the  matter  is  en¬ 
tirely  obliterated,  and  does  not  affect  His  after 
treatment  of  us.  (L)  His  forgiveness  surpasses 
ours  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
(cl  He  puts  away  our  sins  utterly  and  forever, 
as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

3.  The  i<ity  of  the  Lord  (verse  13». 

4.  His  remembrance  of  our  weakness  and  in¬ 
firmity.  and  His  gentleness  toward  us  in  con- 
.se<iuence  (verses  14-16). 

5.  The  enduring  chameter  of  His  mercy 
(verse  17).  Bring  out  the  thought  of  G<k1’s  uh- 
changeableness.  His  eternity  of  btdng,  and  show 
the  everlasting  security  of  those  who  make 
their  soul’s  resting-place  in  Him.  Read  into 
the  thought  of  mercy  here  that  which  always 
belongs  to  it,  the  idea  of  atonement  or  propiti¬ 
ation. 

••  Rock  of  agc«4,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee.” 

6.  His  wise  soverign  rule  (verse  19). 


7.  Notice  those  who  receive  these  benefits 
(verses  17,  18).  Those  that  “fear  Him  ”  ;  that 
“keep  His  covenant”;  that  “remember  His 
commandments  to  do  them.” 

III.  Calling  to  Praise  (verses  -20-22). 

1.  The  angels  are  called  to  jiraise  God  (verse 
•20).  Who  are  the  angels  ?  W  hat  is  their  char¬ 
acter  ?  their  occupation  ?  How  do  they  praise 
God? 

2.  All  the  heavenly  hosts  and  all  i>owers  are 
called  to  unite  in  this  anthem  of  praise  (verse 
21). 

3.  All  creation  is  called  to  praise  Him  (verse 
22). 

4.  Our  own  souls  should  praise  Him  (verse 
•22).  How  can  we  best  praise  Him  ?  Not  merely 
by  singing  hymns,  but  by  living  so  as  to  please, 
to  honor,  to  glorify  Him. 


rtie  MrUgiottfii  l&vtnn* 


The  Churchman ; 

There  is  something  truly  wonderful  in  the 
way  in  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are 
opening  to  the  Son  of  God.  Quite  recently  the 
Empire  of  Japan  declared  its  toleration  of  all 
religions,  and  its  attitude  toward  Christianity 
is  that  of  a  party  who  regards  it  as  the  religion 
that  does  most  for  civilized  man.  It  has  no 
word  in  its  language  for  the  spiritual  idea  of 
God,  and  the  Japanese  are  therefore  very  nat¬ 
urally  agnostics  ;  but  happily,  the  language  of 
educated  men  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  diplo¬ 
matic  language  of  all  Oriental  countries  except 
Egypt,  is  now  the  English  language.  This  is 
also  the  language  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  in  Japan,  which  is  now  open  for  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  on  its  philosophic  side, 
as  one  of  the  great  religions,  as  the  first  and 
foremost  religion  among  men,  if  its  teachers 
can  convince  the  acute  Japanese  mind  that  it  is 
such.  The  situation  is  novel  and  interesting. 
The  Japanese  invite  Christian  scholars  and 
philosophers  to  discuss  with  them  in  their  chief 
seat  of  learning  the  first  principles  of  theism 
and  of  Christian  jihilosophy.  It  reminds  one 
of  St.  Paul’s  invitation  to  explain  his  religion 
to  the  brilliant  Athenians,  and  is  one  of  many 
indications  that  work  among  non-Christian 
peoples  is  to  be  carried  on  in  tlie  future  with  a 
wider  conception  of  their  traditions,  and  a 
larger  expression  of  the  great  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy  than  has  been  heretofore  rec¬ 
ognized. 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

If  the  Gospel  is  to  make  progress  in  this 
country,  there  must  be  much  more  work  done 
by  those  who  are  not  set  ajiart  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  Those  Christian  brethren  whom, 
for  want  of  a  better  phraseology,  we  call  lay¬ 
men,  must  realize  their  responsibilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  service. 

There  is  a  special  call  for  some  men  to  eschew 
all  worldly  avocations  and  give  themselves 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  every 
Christian  is  called  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  those  who  are  net  in  the  ministry 
have  some  special  facilities  for  usefulness. 
There  are  many  who  regard  the  efforts  of  pas¬ 
tors  as  professional,  but  voluntary,  unpaid,  ear¬ 
nest  labors  for  their  benefit  they  cannot  fail  to 
ai)preciat<‘.  A  man  of  business  who  shows 
himself  in  earnest  in  religious  work,  if  consis¬ 
tent  in  his  own  life,  can  exert  an  influence  equal 
to  that  of  any  Christian,  whatever  his  station 
or  office,  in  the  world.  Many  Christians  pro¬ 
fess  their  williiigne.ss  to  work,  but  they  see  no 
o['portunities.  The  real  truth  is,  though  they 
may  not  be  conscious  of  it.  they  are  not  in¬ 
tensely  anxious  about  it.  Men  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  political  contest  now  proceeding  in 
this  country,  find  constant  opportunities  to 
proclaim  their  luedilections  for  their  favorite 
candidate,  and  to  give  their  reasons  for  the 
cause  ttu‘y  espouse.  With  hearts  all  aglow 
with  love  for  (fiiri.st,  men  cannot  but  speak  of 
the  things  of  His  kingilom.  What  we  need  to¬ 
day  is  for  (’’hristians  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Under  His  influence  they  would  be 
compelled  to  testify  of  the  great  salvation. 


The  Obsefver  ; 

In  respect  to  the  late  articles  in  The  Observ¬ 
er,  Music  and  the  Service  of  Song  and  Worship 
in  Song,  a  minister  of  large  experience  as  a 
pastor,  and  a  devout  singer,  writes  :  “  I  am  in 
sort  discouraged  about  church  music.  It  is  too 
much  under  the  control  of  popular  taste,  which 
taste  when  serular  runs  to  theatricals,  and  when 
religious  to  ranting  melodies,  with  all  sorts  of 
grotesqueness  la  refrains.  I  have  seen  evils  in 
choiis  and  evils  in  congregational  singing.  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  passable  congrega¬ 
tional  service  of  song  by  coiulucting  the  re¬ 
hearsals  myself  in  two  of  the  parishes  whore  I 
have  been  pastor,  but  found  in  each  case  that 
the  work  was  more  than  I  could  do  without 
omitting  necessary  pastoral  duty  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  My  opinion  is  that  we  need  a  revival 
of  simplicity  in  church  music,  both  with  a  view 
to  sacreduess  of  effect  and  to  success  in  music 
as  a  distinctive  art — music  as  a  church  art. 
Simple  harmony  as  in  Eckardstheim  Hussitan 
Chant,  from  the  Ancient  Lyrt',  and  some  later 
jiicces,  such  as  Southport,  etc.  Hastings  and 
Kingsley  have  left  us  some  excellent  music  for 
the  church,  but  too  much  of  the  music  now 
written,  especially  for  Sunday-school  and  chap¬ 
el,  is  distinguished  for  ‘  fol-de-rol,’  and  there 
are  too  man}-  that  like  it.  In  introducing  a 
new  singing-book  I  have  had  to  do  my  best  to 
keep  the  stuff  out.  and  failed  sometimes  to  do 
as  I  would.  If  our  vocalists  in  .sacred  music 
could  understand  that  culture  of  voice  and 
proper  expression  does  more  toward  impres¬ 
sion  than  can  be  done  by  straining  after  sensa¬ 
tional  novelties,  a  great  point  would  be  gaineil. 

few  years  ago,  being  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  I  attended  service  in  the  Scotch  Kirk. 
The  first  hymn  was  sung  in  Dundee,  and  I  was 
carried  up  to  the  third  heaven.  The  voices 
were  cultured  highly,  and  their  purity  of  tone 
was  remarkable.  In  rehearsing  they  had  evi¬ 
dently  sought  to  express  in  the  best  manner 
through  the  music  the  shades  of  sentiment  and 
emotion  In  the  hymn.  I  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  when  present  at  service  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Cologne.  The  music  was  a  simple  old  Ger¬ 
man  choral,  but  in  expression  it  was  worthy  of 
the  name  sacred.  Though  di.scouraged  .some¬ 
what,  I  hope  for  the  time  to  be  delivered  from 
all  dudes  in  church  music  and  from  all  that 
distracts  from  its  sweet  .solemnities.” 


The  .Jewish  Messenger ; 

Some  idea  of  the  iiunicn.se  increase  in  pau¬ 
perism  (it  is  an  ugly  word,  but  one  might  as 
well  be  perfectly  honest)  among  the  Israelites 
of  this  city,  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  charge  of  the  various  Jewish  chilcJren’s 
societies  — the  Deborah  Nursery  and  .Sheltering 
Guardian  Society  have  each  about  4.50,  the  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  about  400.  Add  to  these  UJOO 
50  in  the  Juvenile  .Vsyluiu,  and  there  are  1350 
Jewish  children  to  be  provided  for  by  other 
than  their  natural  guardians.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  having  all  our 
Jewish  children’s  societies  under  one  manage¬ 
ment— at  least  the  orphans  should  bo  in  charge 
of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum 
Society.  The  remarkable  growth  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  commitments  of  Jewish  childien  to  the 
Deborah  Nur.sery  and  Guardian  S<7eiety,  is 
curious,  to  say  the  least,  and  indicates  that 
many  Jewish  parents  have  little  regard  for 
their  parental  responsiliility,  and  that  the 
managers  of  these  societii's  have  every  regaid 
for  the  legal  allowance  for  every  fresh  commit¬ 
ment. 

Thtreisa  large  chiss  among  our  poor — and 
we  write  thus  without  desiring  to  be  harsh  or 
uncharitable  — who  take  advantage  of ‘the  soci¬ 
eties  for  their  relief,  and  regard  them  as  l.xbor- 
saving  agencies,  which  enable  them  to  live  in 
laziness.  The  jiolicy  of  nursing  the  poor,  can 
be  carried  too  far.  \Ve  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in¬ 
terested  in  the  two  sjiecial  societies  for  .Jewish 
children,  but  we  think  they  have  (lefiarted 
somewhat  from  their  original  intention.  To  be 
.simply  a  crt'che,  and  take  care  of  infants  and 
little  children  whose  mothers  go  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  is  an  excellent  idea  ;  but  when 
such  societies  sap  the  parental  obligation  and 
lead  Israelites  to  bring  int<7  the  world  children 
whom  they  know  they  are  unable  to  support, 
it  is  time  that  such  organizations  were  subject¬ 
ed  to  a  rigid  inquiry.  Only  a  few  years  estab¬ 
lished,  and  nearly  a  Jthousand  cldldren  now 


under  their  charge?  We  would  like  to  see 
five  thousand  children  filling  the  Hebrew  Free 
Schools,  but  not  one  Jewish  child  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  which  unconsciously  degrades  the  parent 
and  robs  the  offspring  of  a  home,  however 
lowly. 


The  Intelligencer : 

In  contrast  with  the  disasters  and  extreme 
privation  and  suffering  which  have  attended 
voyages  of  exploration  in  the  Arctic  circle,  the 
fact  is  mentioned  that  no  one  of  the  vessels 
sent  by  the  Moravians  to  their  missions  in 
Greenland  has  been  lost  or  the  crews  subjected 
to  serious  privation.  Each  of  these  ships  be¬ 
fore  sailing  is  commended  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  is  the  subject  of  special  prayer  until  the 
voyage  is  completed.  Usually  the  voyages  are 
made  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort,  but 
sometimes  the  ship  has  been  in  great  peril  from 
the  ice,  and  the  skill  of  the  officers  and  men — 
many  of  them  having  years  of  experience  in 
Arctic  voyages — has  been  put  to  a  severe  test. 
But  in  every  instance  “  a  way  of  escape  ”  has 
been  provided  and  the  purposes  of  the  voyage 
accomplished.  This  impressive  fact  is  cited  as 
a  proof  of  the  power  of  prayer.  There  is  more 
to  be  learned  from  these  Arctic  voyages  under 
Moravian  control.  The  work  is  done  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  conducted  without  ostentation. 
The  world  at  large  is  seldom  told  that  the  an¬ 
nual  voyage  has  been  made.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  gain  the  notice,  the  appreciation,  or 
the  applause  of  men.  The  work  is  conducted 
by  godly  men,  and  is  performed  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  The  attempt  is 
to  do  it  and  do  it  thoroughly,  to  guard  against 
miscarriage  and  failure.  The  whole  matter  is 
instructive. 


The  Examiner  : 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  man  named  Rhine¬ 
lander  shot  in  this  city  a  lawyer  named  Drake, 
in  consequence  of  certain  family  troubles,  in 
which  he  conceived  that  he  had  been  wronged 
by  the  latter.  If  the  wound  had  proved  fatal, 
the  plea  of  insanity  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  entered  ;  but  as  Mr.  Drake  has  recovered, 
we  are  treated  to  the  novel  sensation  of  seeing 
a  man  accused  of  crime  objecting  strenuously 
to  being  held  insane.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  if  Rhinelander  is  adjudged  insane,  he  will 
be  condemned  practically  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  his  family  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  him  thus  disposed  of ;  while 
if  he  stands  his  trial  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  he  may  be  acquitted,  and  if  convicted,  can 
be  sentenced  only  to  ten  years’  imprisonment, 
and  would  probably  escape  with  five.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  he  should  object  to  being 
declared  insane  under  the  circumstances.  The 
usual  “  expert  ”  testimony  has  been  offered,  and 
as  usual,  plenty  of  doctors  are  found  to  swear 
that  he  is  and  is  not  insane.  On  testifying  in 
his  own  behalf,  he  was  as  coherent  and  sensi¬ 
ble  as  any  witness  could  be  desired  to  be,  and 
that  fact  will  be  likely  to  weigh  with  the  jury. 
Tiie  trial  shows  more  clearly  than  ever  the 
worthlessness  of  so-called  “expert”  testimony 
in  cases  of  insanity.  It  also  shows  how  salu¬ 
tary  is  that  section  of  our  new  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  prescribes  that  a  prisoner’s 
sanity  shall  be  determined  before  his  trial  for 
the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the 
testimony  of  the  past  week  had  been  given  be¬ 
fore  an  ordinary  jury  in  the  case  of  a  man 
charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  it 
would  have  so  befogged  their  minds  and  com¬ 
plicated  the  issue,  tliat  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
would  have  been  all  but  certain.  Now  there  is 
a  fair  chance  that  a  murderous  as.sault  may  be 
properly  imnished. 


FOKEKO  MISCELLAM. 

The  Mudik  of  Donoola. — An  expedition  up 
the  Nile  having  been  decided  upon,  the  Dongola 
ruler  becomes  a  very  important  personage. 
He  is  said  to  be  very  busy  just  now  in  collect¬ 
ing  camels  and  men  to  aid  the  British  steamers 
up  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  He  will  of  course 
try  to  make  himself  indispensable  to  General 
Wolseley.  The  steps  by  which  the  Mudir  reach¬ 
ed  his  present  dignity,  are  not  (says  a  corre¬ 
spondent)  very  clearly  known.  Born  in  Cir¬ 
cassia,  Mustapha  Bey  Yower  was  imported  into 
Egypt  at  an  early  age,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
one  of  the  Khedive  Ismail’s  favorite  pashas. 
From  this  condition  of  servitude  he  emerged 
to  enter  the  public  service  under  the  protection 
of  his  late  master.  The  details  of  his  eatly 
employment  are  lost  in  obscurity,  but  during 
Gen.  Gordon’s  Governor-Generalship  of  the 
Soudan,  among  the  c>fficials  who  figured  on  the 
Blue  Nile  was  Mustajiha  Bey  Yower.  From 
the  Soudan  he  was  transferreil  to  the  [(osition 
of  Mudir  of  Dongola,  with  the  rank  of  Boy  or 
Colonel  in  the  army.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
many  friends  in  Cairo,  who  are  influential  in 
Government  circles,  with  whom  he  maintains 
a  constant  corresjiondence.  About  the  time 
Gen.  Gordon  was  (le.spatched  on  his  mi.ssion  to 
Khartoum,  Mustapha  Bey  Yower  was  dismiss¬ 
ed  from  his  position  as  Mudir,  and  another 
official  sent  to  replace  him.  This  decision  was 
in  part  due  to  the  extravagant  telegrams  which 
he  .sent  to  the  Khedive,  announcing  the  safety 
of  the  bulk  of  Gen.  Hicks’s  army,  a  story  which 
with  characteristic  tenacity  he  lias  lately  dis- 
iiiteri^ed  and  set  afloat  again.  This  persistent 
announcement  of  the  safety  of  the  army  so 
misled  tlie  Government,  that  no  steps  were 
taken  to  relieve  the  Houdan  garrison  until  it 
was  too  late,  and  as  he  pursued  e.xactly  the 
same  policy  in  reference  to  the  forces  under 
Slaten  Bey,  the  ft'eliiig  of  sus|iicion  against  his 
loyalty  grew  very  strong  indeed  ;  and  even 
now  there  are  many  who  believe  that  he  is 
only  restrained  l>y  fear  from  throwing  in  his 
fortune  with  the  Mahdi  movement.  At  the 
moment  of  his  rlismissal  his  fortunes  looked 
black  indeed,  but  he  resolved  to  make  a  light, 
and  when  the  new  Mudir  arriv(;d  with  his  fir¬ 
man  in  his  pocket,  Mustajiha  refused  jioint 
blank  to  recognize  him,  and  as  the  new  man 
thought  to  imjiose  himself,  seized  the  official 
seals  and  warned  his  rival  off  the  jiremises. 
Then  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  juineijial 
inhabitants,  he  submitted  to  them  a  jietition 
which  they  were  recjiiested  to  sign,  asking  that 
Mustapha  Bey  Yower  should  be  retained  in 
office.  As  a  request  of  this  nature  in  the  East 
is  cfjuivalent  to  a  Royal  command,  every  one 
invit<“d  hastened  to  attach  his  signature,  and 
the  document  was  forwarded  l)y  telegrajih  as 
rejiresenting  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  jieo- 
jile  of  the  province.  Without  loss  of  time, 
Mustajiha,  having  commissioned  an  .\rnout- 
Major,  who  is  his  lighting  man,  to  hold  the 
Miidirieh  until  his  return,  .set  out  for  Berlsu', 
where  he  intercepted  Gen.  (iordon  on  his  way 
to  Khfirtoum.  The  result  of  his  interview 
with  the  General  was  an  authorization  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office,  jiending  the  result  of  a  telegram 
which  was  forwarded  to  Cairo  from  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don,  insisting  on  the  reinstatement  of  Mustajiha 
Bey  Y'ower  in  Ids  funetion.s.  During  all  this 
time  the  Mudir  ajijiointed  by  the  Cairo  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  living  on  his  steamer,  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  negotiate  for  his  installation  in 
office.  Ttiis  condition  of  affairs  continued  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  and  as  Mustapha  refused  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  continued,  as  the  jieojdo  e.\jires.seil 
it,  Muilir  “  by  force,”  the  (TO%-ernment  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  better  give  in 
gracefully.  So  an  order  was  desjiatehed  to  the 
new  apjiointee,  directing  him  to  return  to  Cairo. 
Some  hours  later  the  jieojile  of  Dongola  saw 
his  steam  launeh  move  ijuietly  and  unnoticed 
down  the  stream,  and  they  knew  that  the  first 
rebellion  of  Mustajiha  Bey  Yower  had  ended 
in  victory.  This  incident  strengthened  enor¬ 
mously  Mii-Stajiha  Bey’s  influence,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  jieojile  came  to  regard  him  as  a  per¬ 
son  ruling  by  the  divine  right  of  force,  and  too 
strong  even  for  the  Citim  (iovernment  to  inter¬ 
fere  with.  His  subseejuent  action  in  refusing 
to  obey  the  order  to  aljandon  Dongola,  shows 
that  p -rhaps  he  has  iirrived  tit  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  and  when  the  history  of  the  jiresent 
events  in  Egypt  comes  to  be  written,  the  im- 
jiartial  historian  will  have  to  admit  that  the 
obstinacy  or  the  resolution  (as  the  event  shall 
prove)  of  an  ex-Circassion  slave  forced  the 
hand  of  the  British  and  Egyjitian  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  comjielled  Mr.  Gladstone,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  overwhelming  majority,  to  aban¬ 
don  his  policy  of  retirement  from  tlie  Soudan. 
Whether  the  British  taxjiayer  will  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  Mus- 
tapba  Bey  Yower,  is  not  equally  certain. 


Farewell  of  the  Maori  Chiefs. — Not  since 
the  Zulu  king  Utowayo  and  his  chiefs  visited 
England,  has  a  aiore  interesting  grouji  of  “  na¬ 
tives”  appeared  there  than  has  just  now  de¬ 
parted,  in  the  jierson  of  a  New  Zealand  chief 
and  his  attendants.  They  came  to  see  the 
Queen  and  her  great  statesmen,  hoping  thus  to 
secure  the  rectification  of  certain  wrongs  they 
are  suffering  in  consequence  of  their  contact 
with  foreigners,  especially  the  French,  and 
they  have  spent  now  two  or  three  months  in 
the  British  capital  and  vicinity.  The  Queen 
has  not  been  able  to  give  them  an  audience, 
but  her  London  officials  have  sought  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  on  her  part.  The  time  for 
their  dej)arture  having  come,  on  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  (Aug.  19)  the  Maori  King  and  Chiefs 
attended  at  the  Mansion  House  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  farewell  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  of 
expressing  through  him  the  gratitude  which 
they  felt  for  the  acts  of  kindness  shown  them 
in  that  country.  The  arrangements  for  this  in¬ 
terview  were  only  made  at  the  last  moment, 
and  it  was  not  absolutely  certain  until  very 
late,  that  the  King  would  be  able  to  attend. 
The  interview  took  jilace  in  one  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  the  Mansion  House.  The  Rev. 
F.  H.  Spencer  of  New  Zealand  gave  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  interpreter.  Addressing  the  King,  the- 
Lord  Mayor  hojied  that  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  England  will  be  of  much  use,  and  that  it 
will  create  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand,  and  among  the  peojde  here.  In  the 
course  of  other  speeches,  Mr.  Hilton  mention¬ 
ed  that  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  King  and  chiefs  to  the  Good  Templar 
Order,  in  which  they  had  taken  life-long  j^ledges 
to  abstain,  and  had  declared  their  intention  of 
endeavoring  to  induce  the  whole  of  the  race  to 
abstain  from  that  which  had  been  so  destruc¬ 
tive  to  them  in  the  past.  King  Tawhiao  re¬ 
plied  as  follows  ;  My  Ijord  Mayor  (salutations), 
here  I  am,  speaking  in  your  presence  in  your 
own  dwelling,  in  the  midst  of  your  own  peojile, 
where  you  are  living  under  the  dominion  of 
justice,  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  living 
under  the  same  rule.  The  thing  which  has 
brought  us  here  I  have  very  much  at  heart. 
It  was  through  my  constant  effort  that  we 
came  here.  We  had  been  here  only  one  month 
when  New  Zealand  and  all  our  lands  were  lost 
to  us,  and  now  we  have  been  here  two  months 
and  a  half,  and  we  have  heard  the  words  that 
we  are  to  return,  and  Te  Wheoro  is  to  i-emain. 

I  am  not  at  all  condemning  this.  All  the 
things  have  been  brought  together  under  one 
head,  and  the  whole  thing  has  been  laid  down 
at  your  feet.  We  have  left  nothing  whatever 
unsaid.  It  is  quite  right  that  you  should  look 
after  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  Te 
Wheoro  should  remain  to  keep  you  enlighten¬ 
ed  in  this  matter.  We  have  come  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  our  coming  here  has  been  a  cause  of 
life  to  New  Zealand.  Therefore  we  have  said 
these  words,  that  the  very  Queen  herself  should  | 
cherish  and  embrace  us,  and  give  us  life  again,  j 
Though  you  look  at  me  and  see  that  my  face  is  i 
dark,  yet  my  heart  is  like  the  ‘  pounamu,’  clear  I 
and  transjiarent,  and  there  is  no  warfare  in  my  j 
heart.  Here  I  am  returning  to  my  country  ;  I  j 
freely  ojien  out  my  heart  to  you,  knowing  that 
our  affairs  will  be  carried  on  here.  This  is  the  ' 
greatest  word  of  all — love,  love.  It  is  love  I 
which  has  caused  us  to  be  called  at  the  houses 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  a  person  sitting  here  (Mr.  Hilton),  whose  i 
action  has  gone  right  to  my  heart.  I  will  carry  | 
back  to  my  own  jieojilc  the  work  of  a  Good  I 
Templar.  Remain  you  here  to  make  things  j 
clear  and  bright,  and  let  your  light  be  diffused  i 
abroad.  Great  is  your  love,  great  is  your  kind¬ 
ness,  great  is  your  ujuightness,  great  is  your 
charity,  and  we  thank  you  for  cherishing  us.  ! 
We  have  come  here  to  bid  you  all  farewell, 
leaving  one  ot  our  number,  while  we  go  away  i 
and  return  to  our  own  country.  Dwell  hero  in  i 
your  j)lace.  May  God  helji  you.”  Pateer  I 
Twin  (the  King’s  cousin)  and  Major  Te  Wheoro  | 
also  sjioke  in  similar  term.s.  At  the  close  of 
the  jiroceedings  tea  and  coffee  were  served  to 
the  a.ssembled  guests.  The  King  on  retiring 
gnusped  the  Lord  Mayor  very  fervently  by  the 
hand,  and  said  “  I  shall  ever  koej)  you  in  re¬ 
membrance.  God  bless  you.”  | 


AT  THIS  SE.ASON  of  the  yt'ar  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  and  other  affeetion.s  of  the  Throat  and  : 
Lungs  jirevail.  Madame  Zadoc  Porter's  Vuratire 
Balsam  is  a  valiiafile  remedy.  No  family  stiould  j 
tie  without  a  tiottle  in  the  house.  It  is  oniy  25  i 
cents,  and  wiii  tie  found  worth  as  iminy  dollars  for 
ttu‘  cure  of  tlie  above  comjiliiints.  It  is  for  saie  liy  ' 
ail  Druggists. 

Oruy  Hs  any  Old  Hut 

In  the  Willi :  yet  not  forty  yciirs  of  age!  tret  liai-k  boy- 
liooil's  color  by  using  Parker's  Hair  Ralsani.  5))c. 


DYSPEPSIA 

Causes  its  victims  to  be  niisenilile,  hopeless, 
eonfii.sed,  .and  dejiresscd  in  mind,  very  irrita¬ 
ble,  languid,  and  drowsy.  It  is  a  disease 
wldcli  does  not  get  well  of  itself.  It  requires 
c;ireful,  persistent  iittention,  and  a  remedy  to 
throw  off  the  causes  ;ind  tone  uji  the  dige.s- 
tive  organs  till  they  perform  tlieir  duties 
willingly.  Hood's  Sarsiiiiarilhi  has  proven 
jusl  the  required  remedy  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

“  I  liave  taken  Hood's  Sarsaii;irilla  for  dys- 
pejisia,  from  which  1  h:ive  sullered  twii  years. 
I  tried  m:my  other  medieines.  but  none  jiroved 
so  satisfactory  as  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.” 
Tiio.mas  Cook,  Brush  Electric  Light  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Sick  Headache 

••  For  the  iiast  two  years  I  luive  been 
■illlieted  with  severe  he.idaclies  ;ind  dysiiep- 
si:i.  I  w:is  induced  to  try  Hood's  Sars;iiia- 
rilhi,  and  have  found  great  relief.  1  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  all.”  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Annaiile,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Smith,  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
was  a  sufferer  from  dys]iepsi;i  ;ind  sick  he;iil- 
ache.  She  took  Hood's  S;irsaparilla  and 
found  it  the  best  remedy  slie  ever  used. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

.Sold  by  all  druggists.  81  ;  six  for  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100*00868  One  Dollar. 


LADY  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

MADAME  GRISWOLD’S 


92.3  Hroadwar.  New  York. 

BEST  CORSETS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
DreuNmaker.  Delisht  in  Fitting  over  Them! 
TIk-t  combine  DiirabilitT,  Comfort,  If ealthfulnerw 
and  I’^ieiinnce  ot  D>rm.unU  iNtirt?  niiulH  m  trariont  mylnn 
ami  ienf^hi  ar^  ailapted  lo  all.  I’hynicianfi  recemmend 
them.  They  are  not  l>y  nterciifints.  Kicloeive  ter* 
riiory  ffiTen.  Ladien  mtiKP  this  a  proflinble  and 
manent  hnsiness.  Fnre  $|.AO«anfl  upwards  Orders  by 
mail  promptlv  fiHed  Send  f'-r  rimilars  arid  tenu^lo 

to  'MADAME  OKI^iWOLD 

Or  M  G^nerni  A9'-nts:  023  llroadwny,  V.. 

Mme  K.A  i^Rl.swoLD, 451)  Waxhini^ton St., Boston, Mass  , 
J  H  F'  Tnam,  I  ’Jfi  St'ite  j^trret,  Chicafo,  liL, 

J  B.  Wyuant  a  Co.,  Frtdoiua,  Y* 


Surpasses  all  Others! 

JOYFUL  LAYS 


FOR  THE  NIINDAY  MiHOOl. 

This  new  and  favorite  Song  Book  contains  gems  of  great 
beauty  and  usefulness.  TRY  IT  1 
Price,  In  Boards,  $30  per  lOU  Copies. 
Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Sptanun  page*  free. 

BZaLO'W  8e  MAZIT, 

76  East  Ninth  Street,  J  81  Randolph  Street, 
NEW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 


AOElVT$^  WANTED  for  tke 

*«OUK  rXMOt^  WOMEN. **  EUsMk 

.'<tnart  PAely$,  Marion  Ilarlandy  And  19  other  EmiaeftI 
Writers.  The  gramimt  book  t^thnagt.  aell  1 0  fo 

)SOadtT.  Send  for  Circulars.  Extra  TenfM,  Specimen  Flnfow 
etc., to  A.  D.  WOKTHINOTON  A  CO.,IUrifor4« 


.  QY  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  Is  preferred  by  all  veU 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

I  It  also  oiierates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Oosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Oreen 
Bay),  Wis. ;  Winona,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  among 
Its  801)  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  tew  ot  the  numerous  points  ot  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create ;  Its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  ot  comfort  and  elegance;  its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
Its  widely  celebrated 

ITORTn-'WZSTERlT  DOrnTD  OA^ 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  E^VIP* 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  ot  interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
dilcago,  business  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  ot  road,  and  has 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
tor  its  millions  ot  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  ugont  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
T.VKB  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  mai>s,  descriptive  circulars,  and  Bummer  resort 
pajiers,  or  other  tutorraatton  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

6EN1  PASS.  A6ENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT-SECOND  SEMI-ANKUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ot 
JULY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
ReBerve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,650,607  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .  ...  .  .  350,312  42 

Net  Surplus,  ■  -  -  .  .  1,342,655  04 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $7,343,574  46 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE: 


Cash  in  Banks .  $126,336  04 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Real  Estate... . 1,130,202  44 

United  Ntates  Stocks  (market  valne)..  2,808,780  88 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 
(market  value) . 1,023,167  50 


State  Ronds  (market  valuer. .  20,000  00 

Ix>ans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  510,850  00 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1884 .  112,021  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  333,212  06 

Real  Estate .  379,005  44 

Total .  $7,343,574  46 

CHAS,  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Iiisiiriiiicc  Company. 

Officf.s,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  {  Brooklyn,  cor.  Oiiirtand  Montague  oo» 
Bulldinge  :  )  and  lUC  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,77.5,820  SO 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  430,324  04 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,000  00 

Net  Surplus .  1,661,797  2S 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,942  01 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
tlons  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Iaw.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,200,000, 

DIRECTORS; 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  II.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  2d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SWAN, 
HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURF.LIU8  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F,  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HU8TED, 
WILLIAM  H,  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIES, 

.TAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JOHN  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H,  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBOT 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 
JOHN  F.  SLATER, 
JOHN  H.  REED. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Snrrriary. 

A.  M.  KIRRY,  S*c.  iMcal  Dtpartrnem. 
n.  C.  TOirySEXD.  Skc.  Agmry  IPpartmmt. 

C.  ll.  PUTCtlEK,  .S'c.  Brooklyn  /Mpartmmt. 

GEO.  11.  HOPE,  Agmcy  Stanagrr. 


HANOVER 


Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSA7  STREET,  2TET7  TORS. 

Sixty-third  Semi-tumnal  Statement,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1884. 

(  ash  Capital,  -  .  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Kesprve  for  Rp-Insiiraiice,  -  757,220  26 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  123,731  78 

>et  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  777,258  18 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $2,658,210  17 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (|«ir  value  (1,.T2.5,0(H); .  $1,690,230  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  litate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199,7.'H)  00 

J>ians  on  call .  5,5oo  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Ofllce .  lll.'JlO  .59 

Kai)roa<l  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  413,018  76 

State  and  City  Blinds .  ll'i,440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  HUa-kB .  00 

Ratiroail  SUiok .  14,i’i00  oo 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transniU 

Sion,  and  uncollected  OtUce  Premiums .  1.3.'>,401  26 

Accrued  Interest . . .  10,734  58 


-  $2,068,210  n 

EE27JA2m7  S.  WALGOTT,  Preaide&t. 

1.  RKMHEN  Lane,  Vloe-Pres'tanUBec’y 
CHARLE8  L.  ROE,!  .  ^  ^  -i 

CHAS.  A.  SHAW,  j  ^  t  Becrotarles. 


IIOOK’SSFREE 

r«F.  **0( 

f>r«N!i0UD  T* 
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—/fenry  Cohh.  Miteoi^lit.  fU.  *'The  Holy  spirit  if  blteiiog  our  fchool  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  we  never 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANO-EIjIST.  ^  I  runctions,  or  whether  we  eonsider  them  more  THE  CIVIL.  DAMAOE  LAW  srsTAINKl).  for  be  reported  the  only  article  which  was  llnal-  A  convention  of  Christian  workers  is  beinK 
Americjim*tta^^!rte^BundinK*koom  29  J  I'articuiarly  the  representatives  of  the  i>eo-  The  case  of  Nen  against  McKechnie,  arising  !>’  adopted  by  the  popular  vote,  and  under  held  in  this  city  in  the  Twenty-third  street 

—  ’  It  is  certain  that  they  have  within  their  under  the  Civil  Damage  Law,  has  just  been  "  bich  our  present  Court  of  Appeals  exists.  His  Tabernacle  (Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  pastor).  It 

a.\-  M.  FIELD,  Nitor  and  Proprietor.  iK)wer  ail  influence  which,  if  systematically  decided  in  the  Court  of  Apjieals,  and  is  of  a  long  service  at  Albany  ceased  for  a  time  in  186!t,  began  Sept.  Dth,  and  will  continue  to  the  12th. 

JIS:  $3  a  Year,  in  Advaace,  Poatage  Paid.  used,  would  be  far-reaching  and  controlling,  good  deal  of  Importance  in  its  bearings  upon  when  he  accepted  the  i)ost  of  Assistant  Treas-  The  iirineiiuil  topics  for  conference  and  prayer 

at  tbe  Foetoffloa  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail  I  ^  beliete  that,  under  (lod,  nothing  would  practical  temperance  reform.  The  suit  was  nrot  of  the  United  States,  and  came  to  this  are  Christian  Life,  S[uritual  Power,  (’hristian 

I  more  cert«iinl>  enhant^e  the  interest  and  the  brought  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State,  and  oity.  This  eiiisode,  if  nothing  more,  i>roved  \Vork  among  the  Negleided  Classes,  and  the 

Isementa  20  cento  a  line-w  lines  to  the  inch.  ;  Value  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pre.sbyteries,  than  resulted  in  the  first  instance  in  a  verdict  against  the  versatility  of  the  man.  He  held  this  office  Evangelization  of  the  W’orld.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

'  sowntoaiino.  the  presence  in  full  numliers  of  the  elders  of  the  liipior-seller.  It  was  then  aj'poalod  to  the  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  new  Court  of  Henry  Grattan  Guinness,  the  founders  of  the 

.gesVnd  Death*,  ^er  four  Unea,  50  cento,  Church,  and  their  acceptance  of  an  ecjual  General  Term  in  the  Fourth  Department,  ivhere  Appeals,  of  which  body  he  became  the  head  on  East  London  Training  Institute  for  Home  and 
Hues.  10  oenta  a  line.  share  With  the  ministers  of  the  duties,  the  re-  judgment  was  afiirnied.  This  iinlprinent  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Church.  Rt'taininj?  Foreign  Missionaries,  and  of  the  Congo  Mis- 

reee Bimpiy  New  York  Kvangeiut,  Box  11330,  sponsibilities,  aiid  the  offices  of  the  body.  Jjag  jjoyj.  Pppj,  sustained  bv  our  highest  State  this  honoralile  distinction  by  subsciiuent  elcc-  sion,  arc  expected  to  be  present,  besides  otlier 

money  obpeb.  If  our  Form  of  Church  Government  ever  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Ai)i>eals.  tion,  he  preferred  to  di.scharge  its  duties,  al-  well  known  ministers  and  workers.  Tlicmcct- 

seems  in  any  resi>ect  less  efficient  or  vigorous  Tlie  facts  of  tlie  case  were  of  an  aggravated  though  invited  to  take  the  Cabinet  post  of  At-  ings  will  close  on  Fri<lay  next. 

than  that  of  some  other  Churches,  the  fault  is  Rind.  Jacob  Neu  became  intoxicated  through  torney-General  by  Pro.sident  Garfield.  “His  — ^ — - 

not  in  the  system,  but  in  a  want  of  faithfulness  drinking  lager-beer  .sold  him  at  the  saloon  of  judicial  service,”  says  one  who  knew,  “was  The  chief  Hawaiian  institution  of  learning, 

to  its  demands.  The  Joriu  may  be  jireserved  .Tames  McKechnie ;  and  when  maddoneil  by  its  marked  by  the  line  <iuality  of  his  opinions,  to  Gahu  College,  held  its  July  anniversary, 
by  the  periodical  meetings  of  our  eeclesia.stical  influence,  killed  his  wife,  and  then  committed  whicli  keen  analysis  and  clear  and  logical*de-  witli  indications  of  continued  usefulness.  The 
hollies,  even  though  a  bare ipiorum  be  present,  suicide.  This  double  tragedy  startled  the  com-  ductions  contributed  to  give  his  iiapers  high  Friend  .says:  “Tlie  recitations  of  tlic  classes 

—  ■— -  - and  only  routine  duty  be  liurricd  tlirough  ;  tlie  niunity,  as  well  it  might ;  biit  the  person  most  I’ank  in  the  law  literature  of  the  country.”  at  Oahu  College,  given  in  tlie  morning  as  saiii- 

rURSDAY  SFPTFMRFR  11  1884-  ^  when  all  of  our  affected  by  it  was  a  young  son  fifteen  years  old,  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  Presi-  ples  of  the  ordinary  class-room  work,  were 

_ *  _ *  ministers  and  our  ciders  realize  that  upon  depemient  upon  the  fatlier  for  support,  and  in  denoy,  Judge  Folger  was  a  second  time  invited  very  creditable  botli  to  pupils  and  tc>aelu'rs.” 

them  rests  a  responsiliility  not  to  be  evaded  this  sudden  manner  rendered  absolutdv  liome- !  to  tho  Uabinet.  In  October,  1881,  he  became  There  as  everywhere,  tlic  young  women  arc 


functions,  or  whetlier  we  eonsider  them  more 
l»articularly  the  “  representatives  of  the  iieo- 


for  be  reported  tlie  only  article  wliicli  was  final-  A  convention  of  Christian  workers  is  being 
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tliem  rests  a  respoiisiliilitj  not  to  Im*  e\aded  ibis  sudden  manner  rendered  abs<*lutclv  liome- 
for  the  progress  and  upbuilding  not  only  of  less  and  without  resource. 


ss  and  witliout  resource.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  it  may  be  said  holding  their  own,  and  something  more.  W’e 

Tlie  Act  known  as  the  Civil  Damage  Law  was  without  undue  luaise,  tliat  liis  administration  Bie  told  tliat  the  juize  speaking  at  tlie  histori- 


Miscellany. 
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— a  Sermon  by  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.  The  Children 
at  Horse. 
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gladly  liear  what  the  Siiirit  saith  unto  tlie  any  jicrson  or  persons  who  sluill,  by  selling  or  giv-  cost  him  ids  life. 


Churelies,  and  from  tliem  will  go  out  an  infiu-  '>'r.  auat  inloxn  atiiig  li(|Uors.  lia\<  caused  the  in- 
.  ..  ,,  ,  toxication,  in  wliole  or  in  part,  of  sncli  person  or 

ence  to  tlie  eongregatioii.s  that  will  insure  eacli  persons  ’’  Ac 

year  a  new  consecration  to  the  work  of  the 


Rcckwith,  President  of  tlie  institution  from 


ATTEXHAX'E  UPON  PRESBYTERY. 

The  long  list  of  {lublished  notices  reminds 
us  that  the  Autumn  meetings  of  the  Presliyte- 
ries  are  at  hand.  At  nearly  two  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  centres,  ministers  and  elders  of  our 
Church  will  soon  assemble  to  review  the  work 


Divine  blaster. 

THE  Al  TU.MN  (  AMPAIGX. 

We  are  all  very  mueli  governed  by  the  sea- 
.sons  ill  our  occupations  in  life.  The  Summer 


Since  the  passage  of  tlie  .Act,  tliere  liave  lieen 
a  numlier  of  cases  lirought  under  it,  and  its 


This  mournful  event  has  carried  sorrow  and  1*^54  to  IH.'i!*.” 
the  feeling  of  personal  bereavement  far  lieyoiid  y>  -i 

the  home  circle.  While  the  dead  jurist,  states-  . 
man,  and  financier,  illustrated  tlie  versatilitv  ‘  ssoeia 


The  Year  Book  of  the  Young  NIeii’s  Cliris- 
tian  Association  for  1884  5,  comes  to  us  in  tlie 


1  I ,  I  •  ’  •  .  •  1  •  1  ’i  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  187  pages.  It  contains 

of  Ins  mind  bv  his  eminent  success  in  liigh  and  ,  i  ^  ..  .  .  „ 

_ _  II./ *1  1  •  1  »•  11  reports  of  ten  international  secretaries,  of 


i.N  1  KL^Di  I  r.ni.  •  •  1  .  *  ,  .  1  ’  I  .•  riM  «.i.i  1,  li  I  tv  1  I  '  1  •  of  steel.  He  touched  them  at  manv  points  aiu 

.•<,1 «  I  ..CO  season  IS  the  time  for  rest  and  relaxation,  llie  "hicli  died  tioni  exhaustion  by  ovcrdiniiig,  i  .u;  r  i  •  i  ♦  .i  i 

ished  notices  reminds  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  „  i.  i  n  i  .  .i  i  ■  .  •  .  •  tondeiH ,  ami  tins  from  the  liiglicst  to  the  low 

He,  .f  41.C  T>ecoi.,.+c  Autumn  IS  the  season  111  which  there  is  renew-  a  lesult  wholly  due  to  the  drivers  intoxicn-  aii,i  c  i  .  ii-  i.  i  i- 

dings  of  the  Presbyte-  ,  ..  .i  ..  i  i-  i  i  i  .i  i  i  •  -AH  classes  understood  Inm,  and  took  Inn: 

ccei.r  Lecircn  air  activitv  and  treshness  ot  effort.  It  .some-  tlnough  Inpiors  .sold  by  the  bai-keeping  .  ,i,„;,.  . i  .  i  i  1  tj  i 

early  two  hundred  dn-  •  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  e  *i  i  n  i  x  their  eonlidence  and  hearts.  He  alwavf 


times  seems  as  if  it  would  be  better  if  tliere  tenant  of  tlie  landlord.  In  the  same  year 
were  a  better  distribution  of  toil  and  rest  over  another  ease  occurred  where  a  wife  reeover- 


gave  tliem  his  best  services  unstintedly— if  cli¬ 
ents.  quite  regardless  of  tlieir  ability  to  coin- 


representative  from  every  congregation  take  *  "  ",  ‘  ^  .i  .  ..  v,  j  »  i- 

part  in  these  important  councils;  and  thus  as-  of  Gen.  Gordon.  In  China  the  French  are  to  pioMde  tor  her  and  that  the  burden  of  his 

sembled,  each  Presbytery  exercises  over  its  Autumn  campaign  for  glory,  and  .support  when  intoxicated  fell  upon  >er.  And 

ministers  and  churches  what  is  proi.erly  term-  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  youth-  ater  in  the  well  known  case  of  Mead  vs.  Strat-  ^ 
...  ,  ful  Republic  in  the  Orient.  In  the  United  ton,  decided  in  1882,  the  wite  recovered  aver-  . 


continent,  a  list  of  association  buildings  valued 
liim  over  $3,4(10,000,  and  other  matter  of  interest, 
vavs  'aoluding  some  particulars  of  1800  foreign  asso- 
P  ciations.  A  special  feature  of  tliis  issue  of  the 
Year  Rook  is  an  liistorical  sketch  covering  for- 
(.s.  pages,  by  R.  R.  McBurney,  Secretary  of  the 
New  A'ork  Association.  It  gives  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development 
,  of  this  movement  throughout  tlie  world,  from 


ministers  and  churches  what  is  jiroiierly  term¬ 
ed  its  episcopal  iiower. 

This  power,  however  we  may  term  it,  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  to  be  a  very  real  power,  and  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  so  often  as  it  is.  Its  pos¬ 
session  involves  a  responsibility  that  belongs 
equally  to  every  member  of  the  body.  We 
readily  understand  that  under  a  system  dis- 


States  tlie  Aul 
strifes  of  the  t 
several  lesser 
great  country 


Autumn  camiiaign  has  begun  in  the  dirt  against  the  saloon-keeper  who  sold  the  r<.for  tr.  li  -  i  f  i  f  h  c' 

,l.t»oB,eat|;,lltU.al|«rtta.a..dthe  H.l'ior  t„  I, or  ln,sl,.,..d,  it  beins  i.,  i.rool  that  '  ®7"“  f 

oer  one»,  for  the  Priidonoy  of  this  the  Itttsband  was  iH-aten  to  death  by  tbo  whool  |  '  '  “  "* 


tegrity.  This  notwitlistanding  that  peculiar 
episode,  and  jierliaiis  disappointment  of  his 


of  his  own  wagon,  wliile  the  reins  wore  in  liis 


The  twenty-seventli  anniversary  of  the  Pul¬ 
ton-street  daily  prayer-meeting  will  be  mark- 


11  1  L  .  hnnri  lit.  hi.i n ,r  i n ct.. /.f -I ...... L, ..  A  pi'css  was  forinei'lv  susiilcious  of  our  ed  by  usual  services  in  the  Middle  Reformed 

Th6  schools  Hud  colloifG^  uiid  thGolocrio^l  nanch  rxiiijjiii  <i  stiitc  oi  dnuikcn  ‘^tu]K>rcit  n^  •  /ly  4.  i  \  /'•i  1  •  t  a*  aa.  th  e 

o  uu  stnu  luiitKo  uiiu  iiicuiuKiiiii  li'easui  v  Secretaries,  and  the  eliarge  ot  their  (Dutch)  Cliurch  m  Latayettc  Place,  corner  of 


seminaries  all  over  our  land,  are  organizing  the  time. 


for  a  vigorous  advance  in  the  interests  of  edu- 


to  do  among  the  ma.ssos  of  the  population.  I  foresight 


tinctively  episcopal,  a  diocesan  bishop  might  ‘^tion.  Meicautile  linns  are  arranging  for  a 
well  feel  gravely  oppre.ssed  with  the  solemnitv  pr*^sperous  Autumn  tiade.  I  aimers  are  |)re- 
pf  bis  position  as  he  looked  over  the  fields  of  pamig  their  crops  for  market.  In  all  depart- 
which  he  was  the  acknowledged  superintend-  •'^®**ts  of  life  the  Autumn  campaign  has  begun, 
ent,  and  rememliered  liow  much  depended 

upon  his  faithful  oversight.  Why  should  this  pastors  have  returned  from  tlieir  va- 

feeling  be  any  the  less  strong  among  the  l)ish-  been  reopened, 

ops  and  elders  in  Preslivterv  assemhleii,  who  (Jo^Kregational  life  has  been  renewed  and  work 
know  that  just  the  same  measure  of  oversight  campaign  tor  the  Master,  what 

over  a  similar  field  belongs  to  them  V 

Weakness  in  the  Presbytery  means  weakness  vjgon.us  one.  1  Iicre  are  complaints  tliat  tlie 
in  the  Church  at  large.  Individual  congrega-  they  ought 

lions  under  energetic  guidance  may  flouri.sh  among  the  ma.sses  of  the  population, 

and  accomplish  a  great  work,  but  under  our  H*‘iice  the  c\angelistic  ino\emeuts  of  Messrs, 
system  of  government  there  can  be  no  consist-  Hammond,  and  sumli y  other  evangel- 

ent  and  adequate  growth  .-i.*  ine  Chr.veh  at  irts,  both  lay  an.l  clerical,  who  follow  in  tlieir 
terge  unless  the  r-^.-HPvteries  are  faithful  to  footsteps.  Ilus  is  tlie  reason  g^u*en  for  the  or- 
thelTYMTWtt^inilities.  Whatever  is  planned  iu  Kan.zation  and  operaUon  of  the  .Salvation  Army, 
the  General  Asseml,ly  or  the  Synods  for  tlie  ecceiitncitie.s  and  noisy  demonstia- 

extendiug  of  the  work  of  tlie  kingdom,  is  com-  ^ nx.vemeiits  are  certainly  growing 

mitted  to  the  Presbyteries  to  carry  into  effect ;  »*«'‘tmcc.  May  not  our  churches 

whatever  in  the  wav  of  missionary  work  or  ag-  «ometliing  from  thein,  even  if  they  do 

gressive  activity  liie  congregations  propose,  not  agree  witl.  their  principles  or  niethod.s  .> 
must  be  accepted  and  .sam-tioned  by  tlie  Pres-  /  ^^.I'c  is  a  general  evangelistic  work  outside 
bytery.  More  than  tliis :  Upon  the  Presbyterv  ordinary  .sphme  of  the  pastoral  and  con- 

comes  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  pastors  ««‘gational  work,  whi.-li  some  one  ougdit  to  do 
are  faithful ;  tliat  tlie  true  doctrine  is  preach-  ‘‘"otber.  1  lie  masses  o  poiiula- 


The  circumstances  of  tliis  case,  aggravated 
as  tliey  were,  were  exceeded  in  horror  by  the 
one  just  decided  liy  tlie  Court  of  Appeals.  The 


having  favored  friends  in  Wall  street  witli  car-  Fourtli  street,  on  Sept.  ‘23d,  from  12  to  1  o’clock, 
ly  information,  was  freiiucntly  made — tliougli  Mr.  Lanpliicr,  wlio  lias  been  active  in  tlicsc 
we  believe  without  warrant.  But  .so  far  as  we  meetings  from  tlio  start,  still  abides  in  his 
now  recall,  nut  a  wliispcr  of  tliis  nature  lias  place,  and  informs  us  tliat  tlicy  luivc  never 


Hciicc  the  evangelistic  movements  of  Messrs. 
Moody,  Hammond,  and  sundry  other  evangel- 


use  of  tlie  l)eer  sold  bv  the  defendants;  that  ^  ...  ....  .  >  i  i  •  Ai  ^  .  i  i  ■ 

.1  T  1  XT  office  more  tlian  tlircc  liundrcd  millions  of  one  o  clock  in  the  I  ulton-strcct  cliapcl.  .And 
they  were  not  bound  to  know  that  Jacob  Neu  ,  ,,  ,  ,  •  .  •  i-  .  »  .  *•  *  i  . 

,  ,  ...  dollars  liave  been  paid  Ill  discharge  of  tlic  na-  now,  as  ever,  tlic  meeting  .seems  to  be  a  centre 

would  .strike  ills  wife  on  the  iiead  with  an  axe,  i  i  i-  .•  .  n'  ^  a-;.*  iii 

,  ...  ..  -..1  ,,  tion  s  sacred  obligations,  and  all  without  tlie  ot  intere.st  and  lilessing. 

and  then  cut  his  own  throat  witli  a  razor.  ,  .  ..  ... 

..  x>..*  >>  „  ..  .  X  4  loss  or  misuse  ol  a  penny !  And  now  wlien  .so  -  - 

Ptrhaps  not.  But,  sn>.s  the  Court  Ap-  ,„e„  p,-,,ving  der-  ^H'.  Gladstone  in  a  confoieiicc  with  iiiiiiis- 

peals,  “  action  may  exist  witliout  before  young  men,  and  all  '>r  tlic  Free  Churcli  of  Scotland  at  Edin- 

XT  .  .  honorable  men,  the  con.snicuuus  and  untar-  burgh  last  week,  promised  tlicm  t  hat  if  a  dis- 

Ihe  Cavil  Damage  Act  docs  not  require  any  imnor  of  our  dead  Secretary  of  tlic  ti net  majority  of  the  Scotcli  mciiibcrs  returned 


knowledge  of  the  kinil  .suggested  by  the  couii- 


ists,  both  lay  and  clerical,  who  follow  iu  tlieir  or  tliat  tlic  liiiuor-scHcr  shall  know  that 
footstciis.  This  is  tlic  reason  eiven  for  tlic  or-  bis  act  in  soiling  tlie  Intoxii'ant  will  liring 


Treasury ! 


ganizafion  and  operation  of  the  .Salvation  Army,  poverty  or  want  to  a  pro.sperous  home.  If  tlie  EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

with  all  its  eeceiitricitie.s  and  noisy  demonstra-  selling  of  tlie  liquor  b\  himself,  or  by  a  subor-  Me  icecntly  alluded. \eiy  brtofl\,  to  a  scr- 
tions.  These  movements  arc  ceVtainlv  growing  Hinatc,  or  agent,  with  or  without  liis  knowl-  mon  of  Dr.  L.  \V.  Bacon,  but  not  witli  sufficient 
in  i>ower  and  inrtueiiee.  May  not  our  churches  odge,  results  in  crime,  or  in  causing  poverty  fulness,  he  .subscipicntly  assured  us,  to  place 
learn  something  from  them,  even  if  they  do  ‘“>'1  'locd  to  those  dependent  upon  tlie  bread-  him  fairly  before  our  readers.  Desiring  to 
not  agree  witli  tlieir  principles  or  mcthod.s  V  winner  for  suiiport,  the  liaiiility  is  incurred,  treat  him  and  his  side  with  iierfect  fairness, 
There  is  a  general  evaiigelistie  work  outsifie  Tlie  jury  in  tliis  ca.se  reiideri'd  a  verdii-t  for  ex-  vve  have  printed  his  discourse  iu  full  oii  aii- 
rtic  ordinarv  sj  >  here  of  tlie  past  ora  land  eon-  emplaiy  damages,  and  tlii.'-  the  Couit  ot  A))-  otliii  page.  Ha\iiig  it  bi.  loii  them  in  all  its 
grcgational  work,  which  sonic  one  ought  to  do  decide  was  perfectly  lawful.  It  is  to  length  ami  breadth,  our  readers  and  eorre- 

in  one  wav  or  another.  The  masses  of  pojiula-  be  lioped  tliat  such  suits  will  now  be  brought  i  spondents  will  know  how  to  proceed  to  drive 
tion  in  our  great  cities  especially,  can  be  reach-  fi'‘'piently  :  for  tliere  does  not -eem  to  l)eaMyl“a  coach  and  four”  tlirougdi  it,  and  if  not 
ed  only  by  organized  efforts  on  a  large  and  ex-  "tlier  way  so  inomising  as  i  his  one  of  a  lu'ompt  '  througli,  then  over  it,  until  it  i>  battered  bc- 
opiisive  scale  It  was  ji  «n'an(l  effort  to  rallv  the  lesort  to  the  courts  for  dutiiage-.  It  is  a  mode  yoiid  recognition  even  by  its  antlior. 


ed  ;  that  the  offii-e-liearers  are  efficient ;  that  especially,  can  be  reach- 

new  congregations  arc  organized;  that  the  o.Hy  by  mgan.zed^ efforts  on  a  large _a.rt 


weak  are  nourislied,  the  strong  doing  tlieir 
duty;  and  that  the  peoitle  of  its  charge  arc  in¬ 
deed  builded  up  on  tlieir  most  lioly  faith. 

That  a  Presbytery  may  he  efficient  and  faitli- 
ful  in  these  very  solemn  duties,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  its  members  shall  recogni'/.c 
their  individual  re.sjionsibility.  A  stream  can 
rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  Yet  unless  we 
are  very  much  mistaken,  tliere  an*  many  of 
our  ministers  who  avowedly  take  little  interest 
in  attending  ui>on  the  meetings  of  Presbvtery, 
or  taking  part  in  its  councils  or  work.  Tlic 
expression  is  oftmi  heard  ;  “  O  I  am  nut  an  ec¬ 
clesiastic!  I  leave  that  kind  of  work  to  bro¬ 
ther  So-and-.so  and  lirot  her  So-and-so ;  they  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  I  can  sikmuI  my  time  more  profit¬ 
ably.’'  Many  of  our  ruling  i  ldcrs,  fiom  a  mis- 
conwption  of  tlieir  duties,  pcrsiMcntly  decline 
appointments  to  attend  citlicr  ui«>n  Presby¬ 
tery,  Synod,  or  (Joncral  .Asscmblj.  It  is  a 
very  common  exj'erience  in  tlic  most  of  our 
Presbyteries  to  find,  even  wlieii  important 
questions  vitally  affecting  tlie  welfare  of  its 
eliurclies  are  under  di.scu.ssion,  tliut  more  tlian 
half  of  tliose  wlio  ouglit  to  share  tlie  resiionsi- 
bility  of  the  decision  are  absent  at  tlie  critical 


in  one  way  or  another.  The  masses  of  pojmla- 


pensivc  scale.  It  was  a  grand  effort  to  rally  tlic  ('('sort  to  i  iic  courts  tor  iiutnagcT.  it  r-  a  mode 
(’liristians  of  tlie  metrojiolis  about  Mr.  Moody,  advaiieiiig  tenquM'aiiec  whieli  is  well  wortliy 

some  years  ago.  Tlie  fruits  of  this  movement  persistent  use,  especially  in  our  large  cities, 

were  ilisappointiiig  to  many.  And  some  of  "here  the  saloon  men  liave  been  all  along  de- 


to  tlie  House  of  Gominons  at  tlic  next  election 
were  jilcdgcd  to  disostablisli  tlic  (Miun'h  of 
Scotland,  the  (fovcrnincnt  would  carry  out  the 
popular  will. 

The  largest  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Fur- 
I'ign  Missions  made  last  year  by  any  Chiircli 
of  our  dcnoniinatioii  in  tlic  .State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (excepting  tliosc  of  live  J’hiiadclpliia 
Churches),  comes  from  the  Titusville  (dini'eli, 
Kev.  J.  Allen  Maxwell,  D.D.,  pastor. 

The  September  Eclectic  (E.  B.  Pcltoii,  '2r> 
Bond  street)  jircsents  a  full  list  of  elioiccand 
readalilc  selections  from  tliccliicf  foreign  inag- 
a'/.incs  and  reviews.  Yearly  subscription,  85. 


our  ministers,  and  |»erliai»s  laymen,  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  return  of  Mr. 
Moody  to  New  York.  Act  it  moved  tlie  city 
with  great  power.  And  it  would  be  a  vastly 
grander  rally  if  the  Presliytery  of  New  A'ork 
should  organize  a  grand  evangelistic  move¬ 
ment  upon  tlie  great  unevangelized  ina.sscs  of 
the  metroi»olis,  and  appoint  its  alilest  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  to  conduct  the  work. 

It  would  be  best  of  all.  if  all  tlie  eeclo«iasti- 
4'al  bodies  of  New  A'ork  could  unite  in  such  a 
nioveiHcnt.  in  the  political  eainpaign  it  is  not 
difficult  to  organize  effort  in  vast  eoinbinations 
for  efficient  work.  AVliy  may  not  the  Chureh 
of  .Ti'sus  ('liri>t  learn  something  from  thepolit- 


fying  both  the  laws  and  tlie  teinjierain 
inent  of  tlie  eountrv. 


the  Fifth  Avenue  Chureh,  Dr.  Jolin  Hall’s,  on 
Sunday  next.  Sept.  I4tli,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon,  anil  for  Dr.  Pentecost  in  Jbooklvn  in  the 
evening.  Writing  of  him,  a  J’hiladclpliia  cor¬ 
respondent  assures  us  “  Were  he  to  preach 
licre  next  Sabbath  no  chmcli  would  hold  the 
Iteoplc  wlio  would  tlii'ong  to  listen  to  his  elo- 


DEATH  OFJI'IMH;  FDLtiER.  respondent  assun's  us  “Were  he  to  iireach  v w  u 

Tlie  death  of  diaries  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  next  Sabbath  no  ehurcli  would  hold  tin; 

the  Treasury  of  the  United  .States,  on  Tliurs-  fieople  wlio  would  throng  to  listen  to  ids  elo-  Dr  T  Ti 

day  afternoon  last,  took  the  jiublic  by  suriu'ise.  quent  word.s.  ’  Tabernacle  on  S 

It  was  generally  known  that  lie  had  not  been  The  Seiitcinbcr  meeting  of  the  American  Bi-  eoiiKreKiilion. 
well  ot  late,  so  tliut  his  onerous  duties  at  A\  ash-  Society  Alanagei  s  was  lield  on  the  41  h  inst .,  Som's.— -Rev.  .tames  P 

ington  pressed  heavily,  but  having  n'cently  Viee-j .resident  Charles  Tracy,  Esq.,  in  th.‘  f'lrcwHl'sS^ 
resorted  for  respite  to  his  loved  and  |.leasant  The  death  of  Air.  Smith  Sheldon,  one  .Auk.  31.  ‘  Ui.on  this  re.si, 

home  in  (ieiicva,  it  was  expected  that  all  would  jju,  injinagcM's,  was  announced,  and  a  suita-  Hi'*  following  Alinnte:  “ 
soon  be  wcllagain,  and  h.‘  be  .piite  equal  to  ,,r.  ,ni,„ite  placed  upon  tlie  records.  Corre- 

tlie  discharge  ot  his  duties  until  the  fourtli  ot  i  submitted  from  Loudon,  with  ivi'.q  ions 'between  this  « 


lui  eiiicicm  4MMh..  »ii\nia>  noi  iii.-iiuiien  < i,,,  .li.,..!, i,:.  ,l,,fips  net il  t lie  foiii't li  of  i  i  i  .•  i  i  -.t  sincere  regrei,  ai  iiie  lerminauon  oi  me  pastomi 

,.f.Te.M.sCl.ri>t  learn  something  from  the  iH.lit-  I,  spondem-e  was  snbmitte.l  trom  London,  with  ,,.1ation.s  between  this  ehnreh  ami  the  R-v.-LP. 

i,.-.i  w,.i  l<l  ill  tlii«  \Vb  V  <li..iil<l  AFpr.ilva  Mui cli  iicxt ,  \s  licii  t  111  >  would  txpiit  b\  usUal  fartlici'  information  tuueliing  the  decease  of  Riehanlson.  They  mo.sl  eordially  eommeml  him 

‘  i  ;  .  1  ‘  -1  limitation.  It  is  indeed  said  t hat  he  was  also  Secretarv  Kecsl  of  tli(>  Britisli  iind  Foreign  Bi-  to  other  liehls  of  hil.oras  a  dovote.l  minister  of  the 

.  , '-‘‘ny  01.  ..Ilh  ,1,1,  I, y/  ,  ,|^s,„.  rtv  ,'k.  I-..0™'i«Cl.n.-l,  In  llin  ...ill,, I, ■ 

♦  r.  PC. I.  44-1. ..I.  at  least  tenii«>raiv  success  what  our  (liristiaii  ,,  (ii,..i  r,.ii,,,...i  l.n.Pt.f  ..f  miblie  ^  i  i.V,  a.  k  prepared  tor  the  duticH  of  the  sacred  olTiee,  lemler- 

llv  '-O'*!'*  aeeomplisli  on  a  still  ‘•''■'1 '' '“rt'ti  Jnuent  ot  pu  mg  an  additional  grant  ol  books  to  aid  apian  |y  watchful  of  the  .souls  committed  to  hi.s  care. 


larger  scale,  and  without  those  objectionable 
fcatun*s  whii'h  cliaiactcrize  these  movements  V 
We  do  not  i>re.suiiie  to  instruct  oiir  wise  j.astors 


poignant  sorrow  to  his  inimediatc  family;  and 
sure  we  arc  also  that  it  has  occasioned  inncli 


- . . -  7  .  .  -11111  I.vnerienced  iMviiieii -IS  to  wnvs  and  in*.jiii<  . .  . .  .  ' .  -  |  Kcv.  AViii.  M.  Bi'owii  of  Brazil,  reporting  soiiic  memt.ership  inen-a-sed,  and  its  hoa.se  of  worship 

moment.  Not  infrequently  the  .same  men  wlio  aiiii  ixi  tiitiutu  ia>im  n  .i.  lu  )  a\s  anu  iman. .  ordinary  sadness  to  neighbors,  and  ,  f,-om  Bev  H  P  Hamilton  thoronghlv  repaired  and  ndonied  ;  tlie  Everhisl- 

.4.  ...  .  l-tiiL  Wi%  iiF<r4X  tnux'  ulwMilil  s  ki*rrii  i»i  ti  ...  .  -  ,  ,  *.*  n*  m.%  ».  am.,  m.  .  *  At*  1 1  ■«  s  i  .*,1  ..  .... 


liersistcntly  stay  away,  will  <'riticize  .severely 
the  acts  of  tlic  Presbytery  in  tlieir  absence. 
The  criticism  maybe  just,  tlic  action  may  luivc 
been  very  unwise;  but  lucsumably  tliosc  wlio 
voted  in  its  favor  acted  conscientiously  and  in 
accordani'e  with  their  best  jiulgment.  Can  as 


But  wc  urge  tliat  they  siiould  organize  in  a 
I'hurelily,  or  at  any  rate  an  efficient,  way  to  oc¬ 
cupy  theatres  and  lialls.and  jtreacli  to  the  out¬ 
lying  masses  tlic  -■-alvation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  Tliere  is  .still  anotlicr  way  in  whicli  the 
Clmrchcs  might  carry  on  a  vigorous  Autumn 


much  be  said  for  their  wiser  brethren  to  whom  M  inter  cami>aign.  It  is  \\ell  known  tliat 
equally  with  them  the  interests  of  the  Churcli  large  class  in  our  cities,  lielonging  to 

were  committed,  and  who,  without  excuse,  f  He  liiglier  I'ircles  and  literary  classes  of  socie- 
were  absent  from  their  post  wlien  most  need-  fy.  "Ho  liave  been  alienated  from  the  church¬ 


ed  ?  By  all  such  the  (luestioii  is  well  worth  reached  by  courses  of  i-oim 


considering,  whether  thus  resiKinsibility  can 
be  escaped,  and  whether  they  are  not  account¬ 
able  for  the  doubtful  action  they  deplore. 


lar  but  scholarly  lectures  upon  the  great  relig¬ 
ious  themes  of  the  day.  Such  courses  have 
been  organized  and  carried  out  successfully  in 


leagues.  M’e  have  often  had  occasion  to  no- 


iimy  be  sent  dining  his  brief  sojourn,  for  the  warm 
tears  that  will  start  because  of  others’  noeils,  and 
the  money  that  will  find  its  way  from  well  filled 
pur.scs  to  a  mission  to  convert  Roman  Catholic  or 
atlieistic  Paris,  will  lie  a  double  blessing.  Mr. 
Newell’s  fatlier,  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  W.  \V. 
Newell,  author  of  “  Revivals,  How  and  AVhen,”  is 
also  with  him.  Their  presence  and  help  at  our 
soeiul  meetings  are  rare  benefits  to  our  chureh. 
Three  sons  of  the  younger  man  are  preparing  for 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  old  zeal  is  unabated. 
Happy  tliose  fatliers  wliose  sons  are  calleil  to  such 
work !  Ilicli  is  this  self-sacrificing  mother  with 
lior  tliree  jewels  eonseeratiHt  to  Gospel  service ! 

J.  B.  u. 

Buffalo. — Tlie  health  of  the  Rev.  Anson  (J. 
Cliestcr,  whicli  for  a  time  was  seriously  impairiHl, 
lias  greatly  improved  since  his  removal  to  Buffalo. 
His  new  nddre.ss  is  No.  :f0  Whitney  Place.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

Washixotonville.— The  Rev.  George  AV.  Mor¬ 
rill,  who  lias  been  sui>plying  ttie  First  Prosbrterian 
Chureh  here  tlie  pa.st  two  years  or  more,  has  re¬ 
signed,  and  this  chureli  is  now  vacant. 

GiLiiERTsviLLb. — A  lioaiitiful  and  eventful  <lay 
dawned  on  Iho  Presi lyferians  of  Gilbertsville,  .Aug. 
28tli,  and  when  tlie  liell  rang  out  cheerily  from  the 
new  site,  a  niiiltitndo  from  far  and  near  a.ssemlde<l 
at  tlie  new  lioiise  of  prayer,  to  participate  in  the 
.service  of  giving  it  to  (iod.  TTpwards  of  800  occu¬ 
pied  the  spacious  auditorium.  The  exercises  were 
opened  by  a  voluntary,  followed  iiy  singing  by  the 
quartette  of  “Tlie  Lonl  is  in  His  holy  temple.”  Rev. 
F.  H.  Townsend  offereti  flie  invocation.  Rev.  Mr. 
Hall,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chureh. 
read  Solomon's  prayer  of  dedication.  .After  a 
liyniii,  selections  of  Scripture  were  read  responsive¬ 
ly,  led  by  Prof.  A.  Wooil,  followed  liy  an  anthem — 
“And  it  stiall  come  to  pa.ss  in  the  last  days.”  E. 
(^.  Brewer,  Esq.,  tlie  faitliful  and  efficient  eliair- 
inan  of  the  Building  Coniniiltee,  then  deliverwi  the 
keys  of  the  edilleo  to  the  trustees,  at  the  liaiid  of 
J.  H.  (iilliert,  E.sq.,  who  i'e.sponded  in  words  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion.  Prayerwas  offered  liy  Rev. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Guilford,  ami  tlie  sermon  (an  able 
discoiir.se  from  the  to.xt  “This  tiling  was  not  done 
in  a  corner”-  Acts  xxvi.  'iC,)  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Eeob, 
D.l).,  of  .\lhany.  Prayer  of  dedication  liy  the  jiastor, 
anllicin  “Wlien  the  Lord  shall  Iniild  up  Zion,”  and 
lienediction  by  Rev.  P.  F.  Sanhorne.  A  very  neat 
prograiiiiiie  of  the  exercises  contains  this  sum- 
niary :  “Town  settled,  178(!;  church  organized. 
Sept.  3,  1707;  first  place  of  worship  tniilt.  1805; 
old  cliureli  of  the  present,  erected  18.3.3;  corner 
stone  of  new  editiee  laid  Sept.  !l,  1882.”  Tlie  new 
ehureli  is  built  of  uncut  (rock-faced)  Manlius  blue 
limestone,  and  rielily  trimmed  with  finely-dressed 
Onondaga  gray  lime.stono.  Tlie  style  is  Anglo- 
Noi'inan.  Ttie  front  has  a  liroad  arched  doorway, 
above  which  an  ornate  galde  Is  defined,  ilankiHl  on 
the  left  liy  a  square  tower  100  feet  liigli,  and  on 
the  riglit  by  a  castellated  suli-tower.  By  either 
tower  are  other  entrances,  lhat  on  tlie  right  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  spacious  port-eoehere.  Tlio  cornices 
are  (amstructed  witli  iron,  and  tlio  roof  is  of  Ban¬ 
gor  lilaek  slate,  witli  ornate  eut-haiids  and  iron 
erestiiigs  on  gables.  The  form  of  the  auditorium 
is  a  imrallelogram.  40x00  feet.  The  floor  is  level; 
tlie  wainsi'oting,  eeiling,  cornices,  spandrels,  brack¬ 
ets,  and  seats,  are  of  eliestnnt  and  elierry  woods. 
Tlie  nave  coiling  projects  into  tlio  roof  34  feet  liigh. 
In  the  rear,  ami  adjoining  tlie  eliancel,  is  the  lec¬ 
ture-room,  20x00  fw't.  with  jiartition  eon.stnieted 
to  di'oji  into  the  cellar,  thus  providing  for  one  or 
two  rooms  at  will.  The  orchestra  is  placed  at  the 
front  of  the  cliureli,  over  the  vestibule.  .As  may 
he  siip|>osod,  tlie  acoiislies  are  perfect.  The  win¬ 
dows,  five  on  each  side,  and  quite  large,  are  all 
niemorial,  made  in  New  York  and  London.  Gne 
of  these,  to  Deacon  Josepli  T.  (iilhert,  tlie  founder 
of  the  village,  called  the  fatlier  of  tliis  church, 
was  ]>laced  liy  ids  27  grandcliildreii,  now  living. 
.Aiiiong  tlie  advantages  of  tlie  new  site  is  a  com¬ 
plete  place  in  the  rear  of  tlie  ehureli,  afforded  liy 
nature,  at  the  lirooksido  ]>assiiig  the  ehureli,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  liill,  to  Imild  the  sheds,  which 
while  quite  accessible,  are  entirely  hidden  from 
sight. 

We  have  received  a  local  journal,  giving  in  full 
the  history  of  the  Gilhertsville  Chureh,  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  its  pastorales,  tlic  dedication  .sermon,  and 
the  farewell  services  in  the  old  chureh;  l)ut  we 
have  space  to  quote  only  the  following,  as  lieariiig 
directly  on  the  recent  undertaking  of  this  society, 
which  is  now  brought  to  so  lia|)py  a  consiininiation  : 
“  Rev.  .1.  V.  C.  Nellis,  the  present  pastor,  Hiicc<*e<l- 
ed  Mr.  Moon  alioiit  seven  years  ago.  During  Dr. 
Nellis's  piistorate  the  building  of  tlieir  tine  edifice 
has  lieen  accomplislicd  not  only,  hut  tliere  lias 
been  in  other,  ami  even  lietter  things,  steady  ad¬ 
vance.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  elmrcli  to  keep  up  its 
ordinary  work  during  a  time  of  Imilding.  Espe¬ 
cially  arc  benevolent  and  direct  spiritual  effort 
likely  to  lie  ncgleeti-d.  But  in  tliis  iiistaiua*,  wliile 
llie  regular  week-day  and  Kaliliatli  services  liave 
eontiniu'd  uninterrupted,  the  eonirilmtions  of  the 
churcli  and  interest  in  missions  have  grown 
t hronglioiit  all  the  period  ol  building;  and  better 
still,  (lod  has  sent  ills  Spirit,  and  upwards  of  ;M) 
have  begun  the  (fiiristian  life,  about  20  uniting 
witti  tlic  cliureli  this  Spring.  Dr.  Nellis  has  re¬ 
ceived  (il  in  llie  cliureli,  attended  the  funeral  of  21 
meniliers,  and  dismis.sed  20.  In  no  other  pi'i'iod 
of  the  churcli,  pcrliajis,  has  the  loss  sustaimsl  iiy 
reimnals  ami  deaths  hceii  so  great.” 


Rev.  Dennis  Oshortie.  the  eloquent  stninger  ^  He  Gilberlsville  idiureh  and  iiastor  are  eii- 
froni  India,  is  uiider  ai)|toiiitiiienl  to  pi'eacli  in  fifH'd  to  tlie  eotigratiilatioiis  ot  their  brethi'eii 
the  Fifth  Avenue  (’hureh.  Dr.  Jolin  Hall’s,  on  Hieir  entraiiee  into  their  heautiful  new 
Sunday  next.  Sept.  I4th,  iiioriiiiig  and  after-  ehnreh  in  cirenm.staiu'e.s  so  iirojiitions. 
noon,  anil  for  Dr.  Pentecost  in  Jirooklvn  in  the 

i«iuistn'»  an#  enurtiitB. 


NEW  YORK. 

Biiooklyn.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  ralmage  preached 
at  the  Talii'i'iiacle  on  Siimlay  morning  to  a  large 
congregation. 

SoDt'K. — Rev.  Janies  1’.  Richardson  has  resigned 
the  pastoral  care  of  this  church,  and  |ircachcil  his 
farewell  sermon  to  a  crowded  audience  on  Sunday, 
.Ang.  31.  Upon  this  resignation  tlic  ciders  rcconl 
the  following  Alinute :  “The  Session  of  the  First 
I’resliytcrian  (finircli  of  Sodiis  lieri'liy  express  Iheir 
sincere  regret  at  the  termination  of  tlie  pastoral 
relations  lietween  tliis  church  and  the  Rev,  J.  1*. 
Richardson.  They  most  cordially  commend  him 
to  otlicr  fields  of  hihoras  a  devoted  minister  of  ttic 


cares- uj)  to  a  very  recent  date.  A\  e  can  well  colportage  on  tlie  sontliern  coast;  from  eai'ne.st  in  every  form  of  Uhristian  work,  and  unre- 
realize  therefore  that  this  event  has  carried  Artliiiieton  Fs<i  of  Lee<is  urging  the  (“itting  in  his  endeavors  to  extend  tlie  Redeemer's 

. . .  cmiiy:  «n,i  „r7,„.  in  ik.iivin;  fr<„„ 


kingdom.  During  his  tliree  years  of  lahor  among 
us  tliis  chiireti  has  lieen  greatly  strengthened,  its 


very  many  friends,  ami  eontemi.oraries  in  pub-  of  Alexieo.  mentioning  signs  of  erieouragement,  Hig  Wonl  has  l.eeii  earnestly  preacl.e.l,  and  a  large 
...untiv  ny..,.,  A  as  ais..  Kr-a,  in.iifT, r„.,„  linv.  K.  T.  Cane 

well  as  I'onspicnons  caieei  has  i  om<  toaoiost  .  Mh-ronesia,  with  some  new  translations  of  teem  without  montioning  the  services  of  the  jias- 
Jndge  Folger  was  a  native  of  Nantimket,  Scripture  into  Poiiiqie ;  from  Rev.  AV.  L  Wliij)-  tor's  wife  as  wortliy  of  especial  commeinlalion. 

horn  on  that  island  of  hold  seamen,  where  his  ,  .vritteii  in  tlie  midst  of  an  outbreak  al  Rv  her  energetic  labors  in  developing  mi.ssionary 
4  ..o  I  1  n,-  ,1  1.4-  .  Im... ,1.0,1  4,-e„rc  ,4,.  *  ’  iiH'isi  OI  an  ouTUK  dK  at  n,„o„g  the  children  and  vmmg  people,  hy 

anti  stois  had  lutd  loi  two  hnndif  d  y<  ars,  on  Tahreez,  on  the  12tli  of  July;  from  Mr.  Diaz,  t,cr  lat.ors  in  sacred  .song,  and  l.y  tier  .special  and 
Ajiril  Ifi,  Isis.  He  <‘ame  to  (leiieva  with  liis  j>a-  im,|  liccn  violently  assailed  in  (Inlia;  <ind  rare  acconqilishments  in  music  within  and  witliout 

rents  in  183(l,at  a  time  wlien  manvof  the  youtli-  xir  ('  T  ()  Kint'  Ldvine  •m  •iccoimt  of  ttie  cliurch,  she  lias  proved  ticrself  a  faittiful  ami 

ftdandenterprRingofNewEnghitrtwen^  j,,  ,va;  reported  tliat  204  eol-  Src.mfidi'irrihc'ln:: 

distiilmted  that  wav  liv  thetht  ii  n  <  t  nflj  opt  n-  portents  are  now  in  the  enqiloy  tif  the  Society,  .sympathy,  and  the  liheral  snjiport  of  any  people 
ed  Erie  Canal.  Graduating  witli  lionor  at  Ge-  The  total  receipts  for  August  were  $4r>,(i7'j.95.  fortunate  enough  to  secure  their  services.” 


neva  now  Hobart  College  six  years  latet,  he  Fayetteville.  —  Tlie  I’reshyterian  Cliurch  in 

lost  no  time  in  proseenting  his  legal  .studies.  Home  notion  of  tlie  work  tlirown  upon  a  lady  Fayetteville,  N.  Y..  to  which  tlie  Rev.  K.  F.  Cleve- 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ls:i!i.  He  set  missionary  may  be  gained  by  what  Aliss  Gar-  land,  father  of  Gov.  Cleveland,  ministered  for 


We  are  inclined  to  think  that  either  from  firmer  years.  It  seems  t()  us  that  a  fruitful  no  other  thought,  aiqiareiitly,  than  to  ton  writes  of  her  work  in  Maulmain,  Burniah.  many  years,  is  at  present  without  a  pastor.  This 

long  habit  or  from  invincible  modesty,  our  rul-  v  profession  l.y  sheer  mer-  Owing  to  tlie  failure  of  tiie  healtli  of  Mr.  and  a  la"rge  nunffi."  oTmhlisiefs  am^ 

ing  elders  are  ix'ouliarly  backward  in  wielding  "  oigesiea  lourse  oi  uvuires  leaaing  ai-  jj  liegaii  witli  the  diligence  and  painstak-  Mrs.  Price,  she  is  left  alone  at  tlie  station,  two  foreign  missionaries,  all  of  whom  are  living  and 
the  influence  they  ixissess.  The  number  in  at-  ''Hies  and  laymen  upon  Religion  and  Society,  wliieli  marked  liim  throughout  life.  Aju-  miles  from  any  other  missionary  and  far  from  actively  at  work.  The  list  is  as  follows:  Revs, 

tendance  tijion  any  Presbytery  ought  to  cipial,  or  Ohristianity  and  the  Life  of  the  Day,  would  i)V  his  east  of  mind  ratlier  tlian  an  advo-  any  Englisli  people.  As  she  tells  her  own  Milliam  N.  CIevelaiid,  Frederick  AV.  Flint,  Henry 

or  very  nearly  equal,  that  of  the  ministers;  oxtretnely  useful.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  ,.^te,  room  was  soon  maiie  for  him  on  the  ini-  story It  is  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  a,‘,q '"vniis*  AV^Mead.  Mral^Anna  (neveland**^Hart'- 
and  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  a  practical  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris-  beneli,  and  he  i>roved  an  admirable  Justice  All  tlie  children  are  not  in  yet,  but  we  have  ings  wont  to  India;  Mrs.  F’raneos  Lord  Church  to 

nature,  their  opinions  are  <iuite  as  valuable  as  Hanitj,  or  aiij  course  clefending  the  Bible  of  the  Peace,  as  well  as  lawyer,  at  this  early  over  one  hundred  enrolled.  I  have  not  a  sin-  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  Miss  Adelia  M.  Paysori 
those  of  their  fellow-presbyters  who  more  es-  aguinst  Philosophy,  or  Hcience,  or  Criticism,  or  little  later-in  1844— Gov.  Bouck  ap-  gle  teacher  who  does  not  require  direction  and 

pecially  labor  in  word  and  doctrine.  AA’e  are  anything  else  The  times  require  a  plain  state-  j,,,i„tp(i  him  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  constant  supervision;  besides,  I  must  teach  Loomis  mairied  f daughter  of  thertate  Rev.  David 
sure  that  greater  prominence  uiion  their  i>art  what  Christianity  proposes  to  do  pi^^g  for  Ontario  county.  Herving  fora  time,  several  hours  myself.  Their  leaving  also  ne-  Greene,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri- 

in  the  discussion  of  i>ending  questions,  would  wHh  regard  to  the  great  intellectual  and  moral  experience  was  valuable  to  him,  when  in  cessitates  my  keeping  liouse.  Added  to  this,  can  Board,  and  is  now  Agent  of  the  American 

b.  .elooiii«l  gladly  by  their  miulaterial  eol-  and  soelal  problems  of  our  timea  latl.  un.I.r  the  nea- ConMitution,  whioh  made  the  eare  ot  the  aiek,  selling  books  and  medi- 


“°4’."'‘ire'?,m;;'r«aVsT„'fh“h  the  Autumn  nea  Coustltt.tiou  whieh  tnade  the  rare  of  the  sick,  selling  books  at, d  medi-  S,L'; 

- - -  -  A  « ®  “  •  lA  wajsm  wnich  the  Autumn  ^he  office  of  Judge  elective  bv  the  people,  he  cines,  both  to  the  school  children  and  jungle  ^re  now  studying  theology,  Mr.  D.  Collin 

tioe  how  attentively  a  Presby-tery,  even  when  'A  inter  might  be  made  suecessful  in  the  chosen  County  Judge,  serving  for  four  people,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  entertain  AVells  and  Mr.  AVilliarn  Gardner.  In  addition  to 

wearied  by  long  debate,  will  listen  when  some  ^''^ngelization  of  tlie  masses,  and  in  edification  This  brought  him  to  tlie  times  of  slavery  visitors  from  the  jungles,  who  come  in  almost  the  above  this  church  gave  up  its  pastor  a  year 

,1  .  ,  au  »  J  of  the  Churches  There  is  a  vast  work  to  do  ^  .  .  -av,  o  ui-  ..  i,  ,.  >•  ago.  Rev.  John  C.  Hill,  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 

wiee  ruling  elder  rises,  and  with  a  few  words  jne  Lnurenes.  agitation,  and  the  formation  of  the  Republican  everyday.  _  (fuatemala.  Another  whose  name  should  be  added 

of  good  common-sense  touches  the  very  core  Party,  with  which  he  identified  himself.  He  The  September  Christian  Association  Mem-  to  the  above  is  Rev.  Valentine  A.  Lewis,  who  is 

and  all  religious  bodies  organize  and  devise  ^as  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1861,  and  contin-  bers’ meeting  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  Mon-  "ow  pastor  of  an  important  church  in  Boston 
schemes,  and  then  carry  them  out,  and  accom-  „  .  in  tbnt  cni.npiiv  nt  Alhanv  for  ,  meeting  win  x,  neu  in  ine  i  ariors  ,ion  Mr.  Lewis  was  an  attendant  at  this  church 

Plish  the  work  to  the  glorv  of  God  and  the  .  capacity  at  Albany  for  day  evening,  the  22d  inst.  It  is  expected  that  m  his  early  youth,  and  ascribes  his  conversion  to 

.  .  piltHt  years,  or  four  terras.  One  who  knew  him  number  of  tlie  delegates  who  represented  hearing  a  sermon  from  the  text  "  My  son,  give  Me 


and  all  religious  bodies  organize  and  devise 


of  the  matter  under  discussion.  reugious  uouies  orguuize  anu  uevise  elected  a  State  Senator  in  1861,  and  contin-  ^ers’  meeting  will  be  lield  in  the  parlors  Mon-  pastor  of  an  important  church  n  Boston 

T»  „  i..44,rk>  frr>rr,  fho  inonArrA  roiAkyrta  scheiiies,  aiid  thcD  Carry  them  out,  and  accoiii-  „  .  ir,  that  4>ni.nnitv  at  Alhanv  for  ,  riieeiiiih  >>111  It.  Iitii  111  Liic  1  ail  JI»  ,iuii  ^Jagg  Mr.  Lewis  was  an  attendant  at  this  church 

If  we  may  judp  from  the  meagre  reiiorts  the  work  to  the  glorv  of  God  and  the  .  capacity  at  Albany  for  day  evening,  the  22d  inst.  It  is  expected  that  m  his  early  youth,  and  ascribes  his  conversion  to 

that  have  reached  us,  one  of  the  most  interest-  ,  -  man  eight  years,  or  four  terras.  One  vrho  knew  him  number  of  tlie  delegates  who  represented  hearing  a  sermon  from  the  text  "  My  son,  give  Me 

ing  of  the  iiaiiers  read  at  the  late  Belfast Coun-  '  well  write.s:  “His  long  career  in  this  body,  New  York  Association  and  other  Associa-  thine  heart.”  Should  not  all  churches  make  it  a 

cil,  was  uixm  the  office  and  duties  of  the  ruling  coupled  with  his  natural  abilities  and  a  singn-  jjj  ^.^ig  yjtate  at  the  recent  AA’orld’s  Con-  workers  into  the 

elder.  We  hoi>e  it  may  be  reprinted,  together  As  will  be  seen.  Dr.  S.  M.  Campliell  found  a  lar  skill  iu  forensic  discussion,  made  him  the  jerence  in  Berlin,  will  be  present.  It  is  espe-  ^*^spENrEK  — Rev  AV  AV’  Newell  Jr  of  the  McAll 

with  the  remarks  that  it  called  lorth  from  oth-  restful  sixit  just  over  the  border,  to  spend  his  leader  of  the  Republican  majority,  which  con-  desired  that  every  active  member  who  is  Mission.  Pari^  Fran^,  with  his ’family,  is  visiting 

er  members,  and  widely  distributed.  It  would  vacation.  The  ordinary  Summer  tourist  had  trolled  this  body  during  the  greater  i>ortion  of  ^-juing  to  coOiierate  heartily  in  As.sociation  Mrs.  Ne’well's  mother,  Mrs.  Pert,  who  resides  here, 
certainly  help  to  convince  us  that  our  excellent  not  yet  found  the  jilai'c,  and  tliis  fact  mu.st  en-  that  eventful  period.  During  tlie  five  later  work  this  sea.son,  be  present  on  that  evening,  the  peaceful  resting-place  of  her  late  husband,  the 

doctrine  in  regard  to  tliis  office  has  been  but  hance  one’s  impre.ssion  of  the  energy  and  al-  years  his  leadership  was  acknowledged  by  his  -  Rev.  Luther  B.  Pert.  La.st  Sunday  morning  the 

8i)aringly  heeiled  in  our  ordinary  Church  life,  most  ubiquity  of  the  Salvation  Army,  a  few  election  to  the  office  of  President  pro  tempore  Tliey  had  a  great  Sunday  riot  in  Brussels—  fuTpreshy-tcriiur  churcli,  and  the  large  audience 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  rather  flippantly  members  of  which  were  foun<l  “  holding  the  of  the  Senate.”  Judge  Folger  was  also  chosen  and  according  to  the  cable,  just  about  one  hun-  was  deeply  interested  in  thestoiy  of  the  good  work 

that  the  question  whether  the  ruling  elder  is  fort,”  even  in  that  remote  quarter.  It  is  a  pitv  a  dclegate-at-large  to  the  New  York  Constltu-  dred  heads  were  broken— but  yet  nobody  quite  done  by  this  eelebratefl  Mission.  Mr.  Newell’s 

or  is  not  a  layman,  is  the  standing  conundrum  that  such  zeal  cannot  1m-  tcmiK-red  and  utilized  ,  tional  Convention  of  1867,  and  his  well  known  killed.  Cau.se-the  clericals  won  a  great  victo-  of%W/omxrrLwe1'  ov"‘J 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church:  but  whether  we  by  the  Dominion  chunhes.  They  aiqs-ar  to  be  '  abilities  made  him  chairman  of  its  judiciary  ry  at  the  poll.8,  and  must  needs  inarch  and  defy  gon,p  the  most  thoughtless  and  gay,  together 

8i>eak  of  our  elders  as  onlained  presbyters,  quite  at  odds  with  tlie  inuvemeiit,  just  now.  i  committee,  where  his  labors  were  severe,  and  their  enemies  the  Lilx?rals  and  this,  of  all  with  his  natural  enthusiasm,  enlists  the  hearts  of 

distinguished  from  other  bishops  only  by  their  throughout  the  country.  l  as  the  result  proved,  also  greatly  important,  days,  on  Sunday  !  others.  Fortunate  are  those  churches  to  whom  he 


Maktin’s  Fi'.uuv.  Rev.  Edward  F’.  Walker,  late 
of  (tleiifield.  Pa.,  lia.s  removed  to  Martin’s  Ferry, 
( >liio. 

LowKii  Buffalo.— The  Presliyteriaii  cliurch  of 
liOwer  Biifl’alo,  in  Independence  (Rev.  II.  G.  Blay- 
iiey  pastor),  was  dedicated  on  Aug.  Mill.  I'lie  Rev. 
AViliiam  M.  (Irimes,  D.D.,  of  Hleiilieiiville,  Ohio, 
preached,  and  the  fact  that  all  debts  were  eaneel- 
led,  added  ha|)piness  to  ttie  joyful  o<-easioii. 

.Alltani'E.  Tlie  recent  ly  organized  AVqistiiiirister 
Uliiireli,  fifty  memtiers  strong,  at  Ibis  place,  are 
just,  setting  aiiont  tlie  erection  of  a  lioilse  of  wor- 
sliip. 

MICHKJAN. 

Oneiha.  -Some  of  your  reatlers  may  be  Inti-rest¬ 
ed  to  know  tliat  tlie  I’resbylerian  cliureli  of  Oneida 
(I’resliytery  of  Lansing)  tins  just  received  twelve 
niemliers  to  its  commnnion,  tliree  Iiy  letter  and 
nine  on  confession  of  tlieir  failli.  All  but  tliree 
wen- ti(>ads  of  families.  Tliis  isitie  result  of  Rev. 
Mr.  I’ellard's  eariK'st  laliors  during  tlie  pa.Ht  Sum- 
mei-.  lie  is  a  student  of  the  (longregational  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Chicago.  This  is  an  old  rural  |)arisli 
Avliieli  lias  never  lieen  strong,  lint  lias  always  liad  a 
lew  faitliful  niemliers.  Being  now  (iiiickeiiecl  and 
eiieonraged,  tlie  Salibatli-si-liool  floiirisliing,  liere  is 
a  liroad  and  useful  field  for  some  active  pastor  and 
good  preai'lier.  I^ike  other  rural  ctiurelies,  it  lias 
long  suffered  from  removals  and  the  lack  of  a  jx'r- 
inaiient,  faitliful  minister.  A  faithfid  man  would 
seriire  liere  (with  tlie  lielp  of  Home  Mission  aid)  a 
gooil  living,  and  find  a  plea.saiit  field.  May  tbe 
Lord  of  tiie  harvest  semi  some  good  iiiaii  t)ere. 
Adili'css  F).  F’.  Tanner,  Grand  Ledge,  Midi. 

Makti.n.  Ttie  etinreh  here  is  still  living  and 
growing,  not  so  niiieli  in  inemhersliij),  only  six  be¬ 
ing  added  the  past  year,  Init  in  adtiereiits  and  con- 
trilintions.  The  Minutes  sliow  Martin  to  have  given 
more  to  tlie  lienevolent  eanses  tlian  ever  tiefore  in 
its  histoiy.  In  its  eoiiliiliiitions  to  Home  Missions 
it  stands'  sixtii  in  the  I’resliytery  of  Kalamazoo, 
ami  n-latively  it  sland.s  miieti  liigtier.  In  the  thr<*« 
yeai-s  of  the  present  pastor  tlie  salary  has  been 
jiaid  eai'li  year  in  full,  and  tlie  siiliscription  for  the 
eoniing  year  stiows  an  increase  instead  of  a  de¬ 
crease.  Tliis  is  very  eneouragiiig  when  one  or  two 
wtio  liad  been  liticral  givers  felt  that  tliey  could 
not  give  any  the  eoaiiiig  year.  We,  like  all 
cliuretieH,  liave  bad  our  dlseouragemeiits,  some  of 
tliem  very  peculiar  and  sad ;  liut  God  has  been 
witli  us,  the  clouds  have  passed  away,  the  source 
and  occasion  of  all  tlie  annoyances  has  lieen  provi¬ 
dentially  removiKi,  and  we  may  now  hope  for 
smooth  sailing.  The  foundations  laid  by  brother 
Toof  in  his  pastorate  here  of  one  year,  were  broad 
and  sure;  and  tlie  present  pastor  lias  cause  for 
tliaiiksgivirig  that  during  ids  ministry  tlie  church 
tias  nearly  douhbxl  its  membership  and  quadrupled 
its  numher  of  adherents. 

INDIANA. 

Huntington.— Rev.  J.  C.  Burt,  late  of  McPher¬ 
son,  Kan.,  has  recently  taken  charge  of  a  church 
at  Huntington,  Ind.,  and  aliould  he  addressed  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Lawbenckbt'bgh.— Dear  Kvawjeligt :  There  is  to 
he  a  called  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Whitewa¬ 
ter  at  Lawrenceburgli  on  the  Ifitii  inst.,  to  dissolve 
the  pastoral  relation  which  has  existed  for  several 
years  between  the  Rev.  8.  N.  Wilson  and  the  church 
at  that  place.  Brother  Wilson  has  been  invited  to 
Valjiaralso,  Ind.,  where  Rev.  Robert  Beer  was  sup- 


the  peaceful  n-sting-place  of  her  late  husband,  the 
Rev.  Luther  B.  Pert.  La.st  Sunday  morning  the 
Baptist  congregation  united  with  us  in  our  heauti¬ 
ful  Presliyt*-rian  church,  and  the  large  auilience 


church,  especially  during  the  two  years  Just  past, 
when  the  laliors  of  building  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  were  prolongeil  and  intensitleii  by  damages 
from  floods  In  the  Ohio  River.  But  pastor  and 
people  stood  faltlifully  together,  and  their  mutual 
heljifulness  has  lieen  rewardwl  in  their  occupancy 
of  a  beautiful  liouse  of  worship,  and  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  ujion  the  preai  hing  of  the  AVord.  If  Presbyte¬ 
ry  acceiles  to  the  refjuest  for  the  dissolution  of  this 
relation,  and  brother  Wilson  leaves  us,  he  will  go 
with  our  hearty  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  his 
success  In  his  new  Held.  i>-  R.  M. 

ILLINOIS. 

Petebhbubg.— Rev.  T.  C.  McFarland  has  remov- 
e<l  to  Petersburg,  III.,  from  Malcom,  Iowa,  he  hav¬ 
ing  accepted  a  caH  to  the  former  place.  His  corre- 
sjKindents  will  please  note. 
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I  NEBRASKA. 

^rNDAT-scHOOii  ASSEMBLY.— The  Nebraska  ses- 
of  1884,  just  closed  at  Crete,  will  ever  be  con- 
*laered  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Sunday- 
svhool  work  in  Nebraska.  Some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  Sunday-school  work  were  present  a.s 
teachers  and  lecturers,  amouf'  them  Rev.  E. 
Punning  of  Boston,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Kennedy  and  son 
uf  Philadelphia,  J.  L.  Maile  of  Missouri,  J.  E. 
Platt  of  Kansa.s,  and  H.  P.  Case  of  Colorado.  The 
notable  event  of  the  session  was  the  presentation 
by  F.  I.  Foss,  Es<i.,  of  Crete,  of  a  deed  of  the  am¬ 
ple  grounds  occupied  by  the  Assembly,  and  lying 
on  the  Big  Blue  river  at  Crete.  The  grounds  con¬ 
sist  of  109  acres,  combining  8ha<le.  table-lands, 
river  front,  and  are  capable  of  being  made  a  most 
charming  Summer  resort.  They  were  valued  at 
'  $7, .500.  The  Board  of  Directors  pledge  themselves 
to  raise  $10,000  to  endow  the  work  of  the  .Assem¬ 
bly,  and  over  $5,000  have  already  been  pledged. 
It  is  expected  that  different  denominations  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  movement,  and  that  the  .Assemidy 
of  1885,  for  which  Rev.  .A.  E.  Dunning  ha-^  been 
employed  ai-  conductor,  will  be  a  grand  suecess. 

KANS.AS. 

Leavenworth.— Dr.  W.  N.  Page  has  returuetl  to 
Leavenworth.  Kan.,  from  his  vacation  sojourn  in 
West  Bloomlield,  N.  Y.,  one  of  tlio  pleasantest  of 
rural  towns  in  this  our  truly  Eiufiire  State. 

SoriHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Lakobst  Addition  to  any  one  of  the  Soutli- 
rn  Presiiyterian  churches  during  the  last  year, 
ras  to  the  First  Church,  Hetuh-rson,  Ky..  Dr.  1). 

1.  Davies  pastor.  Fifteen  were  nn-eivisl  on  letters, 
ind  105  on  confi'ssion  of  faith  in  Christ. 

!  The  Rev.  Peyton  H.  Ho<iE.— Tlie  Baltimore  Sun 
tays ;  The  We.stminster  Presbyterian  Church- 
Sreene  and  Fayetti'  streets — has  determined  to 
extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Hoge  of  Richmond. 
Va..  at  a  salary  of  $.3000  (ler  annum.  His  father. 
J^v.  AVilliam  'j.  Hoge,  was  the  tirst  pastor  of  the 
westrninsD'r  Church. 

A  Veteran.  -Monmouth  Church  in  Rockbridge 
county.  Va..  recently  de<licated  a  new  edili»-e. 
Among  those  inviti'd  to  assist  the  jiastor  (Rev.  D. 
A.  Penicki  on  the  o<‘ca.sion,  was  the  Rev.  Siimuel 
Brown  of  Bath  <‘OUnty.  Va.  For  many  years  lie 
was  the  l»eloved  pastor  of  the  church.  He  is  now 
the  oldest  preacher  in  Lexingtf>n  l‘re,si>ytery.  and 
it  is  said,  one  of  the  two  survivors  of  that  /.•■alous 
band  of  five  brothers  whom  Mary  Moore  Brown, 
the  ({aptive  of  Abbs  Valley,  reared  for  tlie  I’resby- 
terian  ministry.  He  wrote  that  lie  was  in  his  79tti 
year,  and  felt  the  time  of  his  (h  parture  to  lie  m-ar. 
He  expresseii  a  dwp  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
former  charge.  The  letter  was  heard  by  all  pres¬ 
ent  with  f<*elings  of  tender  love. 

The  Carolinah. — Many  meetings  ol  days  are 
being  held  in  these  States,  and  generally  the  ac¬ 
cessions  t<'  the  churches  are  eonsiderable  as  to 
numlier. 

Dr.  and  Mks.  KaloI’othakes  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  9th  of  August  on  their  return  to  (li'eece. 

Miss  Jeanie  Woodrow,  daughter  oi  Re\.  Prof. 
Woodrow,  started  on  the  4th  of  August  for  San 
Francisco,  whence  she  will  sail  to  join  the  China 
Mission.  She  travels  in  company  with  friiuids 
For  the  Brazilian  Mission.-  Rev..!.  Rockwell 
Smith  and  family.  Rev.  J.  H.  Gauss  and  family, 
with  Miss  Gauss  and  Miss  Henderson,  saibsl  for 
Brazil  by  the  steamer  ‘  .Advance'  —leaving  New 
York.  Aug.  ‘2bth. 

LUTHERAN. 

A  SfiT  is  lifting  prosemitisl  at  Columbia.  S.  ('.. 
iiefore  a  special  refeiee.  which  involves  a  large 
amount  of  church  propi'rty.  It  ajipears  that  as 
far  back  as  1837  the  Lutheran  Synoil  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  andadjacx'nt  States  e.xpelled  the  Rev.  (iod- 
frey  Drcher  for  heterodoxy.  .A  majority  of  the 
incorporators  and  members  of  the  Synod  hereupon 
arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Drelier.  and 
with  him  beeame  associated  with  the  Tennessee 
Synod,  but  nevertheless,  as  a  majority,  held  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church  property  <if  the  fornnu' Syn¬ 
od.  Those  who  ailhered  to  the  South  Carolina 
Synod  instituteil  suit  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
church  temporalities  before  Chancellor  .loli  .lohn- 
son.  In  1841  Chancellor  Johnson  filed  his  decree, 
setting  forth  that  the  a<lhercnts  of  the  Soutii  Caro¬ 
lina  Synod  we-re  the  proper  eustodians  of  the 
church  pro{K*rty,  and  that  tliose  who  seceded  or 
were  expelled  lost  all  rights  tiierein.  but  as  the 
adherents  ha<l  faibsl  to  giv(‘  notici'  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drcher  ami  his  followers  of  the  action  of  the  Synod 
in  refenmee  to  the  expulsion.  Mr.  Drcher  and  the 
seceders  were  jiermittwl  to  hold  possession  (>1  the 
church  property,  and  the  bill  in  I'ciuity  was  dis- 
rnlsseil.  Counsel  for  the  South  Carolina  Synod 
‘  nave  re*‘ently  given  the  notici*  reiiuired  in  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Chancellor  Johnson  rendered  in  isil.  and 
have  flliHl  comiilaint  and  demand  for  relief.  Emi¬ 
nent  counsel  arc  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the 
proeeeilings  of  the  reference  are  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est,  as  the  form  of  baptism,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord  s  Supper,  and  other  matters  of  Lutheran 
Church  government  and  doctrine  are  being  imiuir- 
(m1  into  and  argued.  It  is  a  great  calamity  that 
the  Lutheran  Church,  with  ail  tiei- oppoi-tunitie.-,  in 
America  and  peculiar  culls  to  diligence  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter's  servic«‘,  should  be  distracted  by  internal  i|uar- 
rels  which  the  great  outside  world  care  nothing 
about,  and  which  finally  settled  at  great  cost  of 
zeal  and  money,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be.  will 
redound  to  no  one's  honor,  and  least  of  all  to  tin 
salvation  of  tho~<‘  without. 

EPISCOPAL. 

A  Rl  RAL  (  HI  Rl  H.  -  -  Of  tile  iji  W  Lpisi  opal 
Church  of  the  .Atonement  at  Guogue,  L.  L.  a  eor- 
n'sjKindent  writes  a  deseripti\e  letter  to  The 
(Juirchman.  from  which  the  following  i-  an  ex¬ 
tract:  "Few  realize  their  I'arly  dreams,  but  that 
little  •  Church  of  the  .Atonement,' as  it  stand-  to¬ 
day  on  it.s  grassy  site,  is  to  the  prime  mover  in  its 
building  the  beautiful  fulfilment  of  a  dream  cher- 
isheil  through  many  years,  and  perb'ctly  re.dized 
at  last.  .And  beautiful  enough  to  be  ti  dreitm  the 
church  seems,  iis  we  sit  in  oim  of  its  sheltered 
corners  and  gjize  about  it.  From  IJrittiiny  and 
Italy,  and  from  one  of  the  Swi—  chuielns  of 
Lucerne,  the  architect  has  brought  hi-  nioilel-. 
ami  with  rare  skill  bleiidi'd  their  difYer.nit  parts  in¬ 
to  this  perfei't  whole.  There  are  tio  t rees  around 
it,  only  broad,  level  fields  sloping  gently  dowti  to 
the  blue  waters  of  tjuantuck  Bay.  beyond  which 
the  woods  iind  cottage  home.-  of  t^uogue  form  ii 
beautiful  picture;  and  in  view  of  this  wide,  un¬ 
broken  Itindseape.  the  church  wti.-  imide  long  find 
keid  as  low  to  the  ground  a-  po.-.-ible,  while  from 
its  roof  the  vfine,  which  is  the  Hag  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection  a- seen  in  cfirly  Italian  pictures,  points  to 
remind  us  ever  more  of  the  solemn  word-  1  :ini 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Lite.'  " 

METHODIST. 

-A  Baetismai.  Picnic.  If  wt>  may  credit  report-. 
Atlantic  Highlands  was  on  \Ve<lne-day.  Sept.  J.  the 
scene  of  one  of  tlu‘  most  extraordinaiy  church  pic¬ 
nics  on  rec<>rd.  .A  large  Mi‘thodi-t  ehiirch  hired  a 
steamboat  and  look  ncfirly  ‘JtHtR  persons  (o  the 
grove,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  being  the  iin- 
nouncemeiil  that  twenty  or  thirty  infants  would  be 
liaptiziHl.  The  "infants"  were  present  acconling 
to  contract,  most  of  them  being  babies  in  arm-, 
but  Mime  being  from  four  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  baptismal  services  were  held  in  the  open  air 
auditorium,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  gather- 
wl.  Mothers  were  greatly  interestiHl  of  course, 
and  attentive,  but  the  picnic  element  of  hihirity 
fiervaded  the  plai'e  and  the  juH'ple  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  take  away  the  solemnity  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  and  to  retluce  it  to  the  level  of  a  rare  spec¬ 
tacular  }H‘rformance.  .As  the  children  were  passed 
up  to  the  minister  to  be  sprinkltHl  with  liaptismal 
water,  semi-jocose  remarks  were  uttered,  not  at  all 
calculated  to  impress  the  ungodly.  The  opinion 
was  expri'ssed  by  most  of  the  discreet  persons  who 
witnt>sse«l  th<“  show,  that  although  baptism  and 
eteamboat  picnics  are  both  good  things  in  proper 
time  and  place,  yet  the  two  have  nothing  suffleient- 
ly  in  common  to  warrant  their  partnership. 

A  Travellinu  Preacher.  The  Rev.  \V.  P.  Da¬ 
vid  is  the  supply  preacher  of  the  Ne\ersink  Flats. 
Hurleyville.  and  Fallsburgh  Methodist  churches, 
in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.  Hi-  lives  at  Phillipsport, 
and  in  order  to  ke<*p  his  apiiointments  for  ser\  ice, 
leaves  home  at  half-past  tlmn.*  on  Sunday  morning. 
His  first  apiHiintment  is  at  Neversink  FiaU-.  twenty- 
one  milc8  distant.  He  must  1  e  there  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning  to  hold  Sunday-school.  .After 
that  he  holds  church  service  until  half-past  eleven, 
and  then  a  class  meeting  of  an  hour.  He  doi-s  not 
wait  for  dinner,  but  eats  a  lunch  as  he  travels  on. 
He  goes  from  Neversink  Flats  to  Hurleyville,  a 
distance  of  eight  mib-s,  where  he  preaclu's  at  half- 
past  two.  and  holds  a  class  meeting  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  regular  service.  His  next  place  is  Failsburgh. 
four  miles  further  on.  where  he  gets  supper  before 
opening  service  in  the  evening  at  half-past  stwen. 
This  meeting  lasts  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
preacher  starts  for  home,  twelve  iniU*s  away,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  about  midnight.  He  travels  forty-five 
miles  in  the  circuit.  He  is  paid  $2<K)  a  year  for  his 
services,  the  circuit  la-ing  in  the  wilds  of  Sullivan, 
and  his  jKKiple  unable  to  pay  more.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  Mr.  David  numls-rs  among  his  congre¬ 
gation  many  New  York  and  Brooklyn  jH-ople — 
the  district  being  a  favorite  resort  for  city  people. 
They  ought  to,  and  we  trust  do,  contribute  to  his 
support.  But  why  this  lalHirious  preacher  cannot 
abridge  his  Sunday  travels  by.  for  in-stance,  reach¬ 
ing  his  first  apjKiintment  on  Satunlay  night,  doi-s 
not  apiiear. 

BAITIST. 

Muni'mental. — It  is  profHisi-d  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Holiiu's  in  Touro  Park. 
Newport.  R.  I.  He  is  houoreil  by  Baptist  antiqua- 
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rians  as  the  “  protomartyr  for  religious  liberty  in 
this  country,  who  for  preaching  and  baptizing  in 
Ma-ssachusetts  in  1051.  suffered  impri,sonment  and 
ninety  stripes  at  the  hands  of  the  ‘  Standing 
Order.'  " 

-MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Gospel  for  Hunoarians. — Tin- steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  improve  the  religious  and  .social 
condition  of  the  Hungarian  colony  at  Pas-saic,  N.  J., 
are  producing  excellent  results.  Religious  services 
in  Hungarian,  took  place  .Aug.  31  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  congregation  numbered  1.3(1  Sclavonians  and 
Hungarians  of  the  Greek  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
denominations.  The  majority  were  men  employed 
in  the  various  mills  at  Passaic  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Judging  from  their  appearance,  they  cam  a 
comfortable  living,  and  are  well-to-do.  The  wo¬ 
men  and  children  were  neatly  dre.ssed,  and  had  ev¬ 
idently  spent  more  than  usual  care  on  their  jier- 
sonal  appearance.  The  services  began  with  an  ad- 
dre.ss  delivered  in  Hungarian  by  Count  Paul  O. 
d'Esterhazy  of  this  city,  on  tiie  necessity  of  kee|i- 
ing  the  Sabbath  dayliolj,  and  of  b(>coiuing  in- 
strucitHl  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  He  said 
that  if  the  Hungarians  in  America  failed  to  givi* 
attention  to  religion,  they  could  never  win  any  es¬ 
teem  or  respect  from  the  citizens  of  .America. 
-After  explaining  several  pas.sages  of  Scrijiturc. 
and  inveighing  against  Sunday  drunkenness.  Count 
Esterhazy  exhoiied  the  congregation  to  study  their 
Testaments,  copies  of  which  in  the  Sclavonian  and 
Hungarian  languages  were  distributed  among  them. 
-At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  congregation 
ro.se  eii  nitissp,  and  unanimously  expressed  its  grat¬ 
itude  to  thos<‘  who  had  interi'Sted  themselves  in 
the  spiritual  wi-lfare  of  the  people.  AVhen  this 
scene  was  over,  luen,  women,  and  children  rose 
and  sliook  hands  with  Count  Esterhazy,  Rev.  Mr. 
Levin  (the  minister  in  charge i,  and  other  gentle¬ 
men  pre.sent,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
homos.  Similar  .services  will  be  held  (‘very  Sunday, 
and  ii  special  class  lor  Hungarian  children  will  be 
oiganized  by  Rev.  Mr.  Levin.  -An  appeal  has  bct'ti 
made  by  several  htindri'd  Hungarians  fora  similar 
mission  at  t'entreville,  N.  J.  Such  movements  and 
efforts  can  but  do  good  among  a  population  that 
greatly  need  our  Christian  .sympathy  and  encour¬ 
agement.  Count  Esterhazy  is  a  true  lover  and  aid¬ 
er  of  hi.- countrymen,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  for  his  sell'-uenying  efforts  to  do  good  to 
those  who  statid  in  need  of  instruction  and  help. 
AVe  trust  that  Pastor  Lev  in  tind  othi'rs  in  Pa.ssaic 
will  see  that  the  work  now  begun  is  carried  for¬ 
ward  with  patient  and  always  considerate  energy.  ' 
.AMONU  THE  JIOI'NTAINS  OF  KENTt  (  KY.— I'o  t  he 
excellent  wife  of  an  eminent  Christian  philanthro¬ 
pist.  deceased,  a  missionary  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  in  Kentucky  reports  :  The  last  month  has 
b(.*en  oiH!  of  arduous  work  among  the  mountains. 
I  travelled  443  luih's  on  horseback,  deliveivl  19 
addre.sses,  and  organized  14  new  Idiion  Sunday- 
schools,  in  SOUK' of  the  poori'St  and  most  destitute 
communities  I  hav<‘  found  in  Kentucky.  In  on(“. 
visiting  24  familii's,  I  found  4(1  fatherless  children, 
of  37  of  whom  the  fathers  wen*  in  th(“  State  prison 
for  life,  who,  with  nin<‘  children  of  murdered  fa¬ 
thers,  live  within  a  distance  of  one  and  a  ipiarter 
miles  from  each  other.  There  had  been  no  relig¬ 
ious  service  of  any  kind  fi'r  six  years,  no  Bibles 
nor  Testaments,  no  moral  training  nor  ri'-straining. 
Here  I  organiz(‘d  a  school  of  od  members.  At  our 
nu'eting  21  persons  held  uji  tlu'ir  hands  in  token  of 
their  pur|>os(‘  to  live  a  new  life  in  Christ.  I  gave 
their  names  to  one  who  will  ((reficli  and  organize  a 
church  there.  During  tin' month  two  Presbyterian 
ministers  held  an  eight-days'  mi'eting  at  Freneh- 
!  burg,  wiiere  I  organized  a  Sunday-school  last  Fall, 
which  has  resulted  thus  far  in  (18  jirofessed  conver¬ 
sions.  a  church  orgiinized,  and  Ji  church  house  to 
be  built-  the  first  in  the  count V- 


Lindsay  Wii.i.iams— .At  Lainbertville,  N.  J.,  on  Sept. 
2d,  1884.  by  the  Rev.  1*.  .A.  Studdiford,  1>.J>.,  the  Rev. 
I  Heniiy  Dk'ennon  Lindsay,  pastor  of  tlie  First  I’resby- 
I  terian  ehureh  of  AViliuington,  Del.,  and  Ihabeli.a  Wyn- 
I  KOOP,  (laughter  of  (irilllth  Williams,  Ksij.,  of  Lainliert- 
;  ville. 


The  Presbytery  of  Landing  will  meet  at  Delhi  on 
Tuesday,  Sept,  -a,  1«S4.  The  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  P. 
Quick  of  Concord,  will  preach  the  opening  sermon. 

E.  van  DER  hart.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Predbytery  of  Ozark  will  meet  in  Eureka 
Springs,  . Ark. ,  on  Tuesday.  Sejit.  SOth.  at  7'.  P.  M.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Presbyterlal  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  will  also  be  held  at  the  same  place,  beginning  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  1st.  W.  S.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  in  Mayfield  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  Hi.  at  1(>‘.  A.  M. 

T.  N.  ('IU)CKER,  Stati'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  mi'et  at  Coehec’bui 
on  Monday,  Sept,  l.-ith,  at  7t  P.  M 

HENrY  a.  HARLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  in  the 
Middle  Getorara  Church  on  Monday,  Sept,  'ill,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Port  YVuyne  will  meet  at  O.sslan. 
Iml.,  on  Monday.  Sept.  1,').  at  7'.  P.  M.  | 

W.  E.' MATTHEWS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  at  Miviint 
Sterling  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1  Uh.  at  71  P.  M. 

WILLIAM  E.  MOOUE.  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Imrknwa nnu  will  meet  in  the  { 
Si'cond  Church.  Wvalusing,  on  Monday.  Sept.  l.‘>,  at  7',  P.  M.  , 
P.  H.  BROOKS.  Stated  Cferk.  | 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  a  lj  iurned  to  meet  ! 
In  Harrisburg,  111.,  on  Thursday.  Sept.  J-Rh,  at  7‘.  P.  M.  I 

The  Permanent  Committee  on  Home  Missions  Is  called  to  I 
meet  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  to  lietir  re|iorts  from 
vacant  churches  and  applications  for  sn|(plles  juid  for  aid  I 
!  from  tlie  Board  of  Hidiie  Misshius. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbia  will  meet  at  Green¬ 
ville.  X.  Y..  on  TU(‘sdav,  Sept.  Ifilh.  at  I  P.  M. 

'  (iEGRGE  O.  PHELPS,  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ttregon  w  ill  meet  in  EjisI  Port¬ 
land.  Oregon,  on  TueS(|av.  .Sept.  an,  at  7'  p.  JI. 

•T.  V.  MII.l.Kl.AX.  Staled  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  1-eIiigli  will  meet  in  Stronds- 
burgli.  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  S('|it.  li'ith.  at  7j  P.  M.  Sessional 
Narralivi's  shonld  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  .letliro  B.  Woodwar'l. 
E»'ist  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Presbytery.  In  eonneelion  with  this  meeting  a  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held,  of  at  least  two  sessions,  bir  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  current  doctrinal,  eeeleslasileal,  and  moral  (pies- 
tloiis  of  Inlerett  to  the  Preslivteriaii  Church. 

A.  JI.  WOODS.  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Leneva  will  meet  in  Naples  irii 
Tuesdav,  Sept.  Kith,  .il  7',  1’.  JI. 

Ii.  JI.  GOI.DsJIITH.  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Troy,  (di 
Tuesday.  Sept.  jad.  at  7',  P.  JI. 

W.  W  .  COI.JIEUY,  suited  Clerk. 

Tile  Presbylerj  of  Uo<  liester  w  ill  mdd  Its  next 
statc'l  meeting  at  E((Wlervnie,  on  Jbdulay,  Sept,  l.'itli,  at  7 
P.  M.  LEVI  PABSGNS.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ol  Peoria  w  ill  meet  at  Eureka.  III., 
on  Tuesdav.  Sept.  Kllli.  at  7',  P.  JI. 

I.  A.  COBXEI.ISON,  St<(ted  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Iniiiaiiiipnlis  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  WTiite  Lick  eliureli.  Brow iisburgl[.  (di  Tuesday. 
Sept.  IGlh.  at  7>  P.  M.  A.  H.  CAURIEK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Uubiiqiie  will  nu'et  in  Bethel 
Presbyterian  Clinreh.  West  l  ubdi.  Iowa,  on  Tuesday.  Sept. 

I  Dith.  at  7  P.  JI.  W.  O.  BCSTON.  Suited  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  YVIniiebago  will  hold  its  Fall 
Jleetiiig  at  Stevens  I*oliit,  WTs..  (di  Tnesday.  Sept,  '.dli,  at 
7J  P.  JI.  HENRY  E.  BROWN.  Stated  t'lerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Itinghamloii  will  hold  its  next 
stated  me('tliig  in  the  I'Irst  Chureli  (d  Binghamton,  (di 
Tuesday,  Sept.  Kith,  at  7]  P.  JI.  The  third  Presbyterlal 
Sunday-school  Institute  will  eommenee  Its  sessions  on 
Wedtiesdav  evening.  Sold.  17tli,  under  the  lead  of  H(‘V.  .1. 
E.  Worden',  D.D,  ISAAC  G.  OGDEN.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  C  runforilsv  ille  will  nie(‘t  at 
Romnev,  Ind..  TneS(|ay.  Sept.  :ia,  issi,  at  7  p.  JI. 

•lOHN  JI.  BISHOP.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mulioiiiiig  Will  m(>el  iit  Canton. 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Kith.  ;it  '1  P.  JI. 

E.  D.  VANCE.  Stat(‘d  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syraeiisi-  will  meet  in  Manadlns, 
oil  Monday,  Seid.  U.  Issi,  at  7.;to  P.  M. 

AM.  FAHNESTOCK,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  \iugurii  will  meet  in  the  Presby 
terian  ebnreh  of  S((mer.-‘('t  (di  Jloielav.  Sept.  12(1.  at  4  P.  JI. 

C.  P.  M  \HVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dmalia  w  ill  iKdd  Its  staled  Fall 
meeting  at  Eyoiis,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  Kith,  at  7;  P.  JI. 

•I.  .A.  HOOD.  Stated  (''lerk. 

The  Pn'sbytery  of  t'ouiiril  Hliiffs  will  meet  in  Jlis- 
sourl  Valley,  Iowa,  on  Tuesdav,  Seid.  ■Si,  Issi.  at  7.:|U  P.  JI. 

SAJIl  HE  E.  JIcAEKE,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  in  the  First 
Chureli  of  Genoa,  King  s  Ferry,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  Kith,  at 
2  P.  M.  GEO.  B.  STEW  ART.  Stated  Clerk. 

Tile  Presbytery  of  .Miiiimee  will  meet  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Ohio,  on  Tin  s. lay,  Se])t.  pith,  .it  7‘.  p.  JI 

JV.  B  sl.AGI.K.  Slated  (  l(dk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  Clieiiiiiiig  will  meet  In  the  Pres 
bylerlan  eliiireli  (d  Heelor,  on  Monday,  Se|it.  l.JIli.at  a  P.  JI. 

C.  C.  CARII.  Staled  Clid  k. 


[M  P(  m  T  A  .XT  T1  [  n  ILOCtICAL  te.xt-books 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY 

(  H-VKTiKS  SCRIBNER'S  SONS. 

THE  PHIEOSOPHU.  BASIS  OE  THElSJf.  Bv  Samuel  Harris,  D.l) .  $:t  50 

THE  GROUNDS  OE  THEISTJC  AND  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF.  By  George  P.  Fisher.  D.D .  J  6tl 

THE  REFORM.ATION.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  (New  Edition) .  2  Nl 

THE  DOCTRINE  OE  SACKED  HCKlPTfUE.  By  Prof.  George  T.  I-add.  2  vols .  7  00 

BIBLIC.aL  STUDY.  Bv  Charles  .A.  Briggs.  D.l) .  2  f>0 

THE  THEORY  OK  .MGRALS,  By  Paul  .laiiet  . '  2  50 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  Philip  Seliaff,  D.D.  3  vols.  re.ady .  12  00 

QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAJIENT.  Bv  C.  H.  Tov,  D.D  .  3  50 

HISTORY  OF  THE  .JEW  ISH  CHURCH.  By  Di'aii  Stanley.  (New  F-dltlon.)  3  vols .  ti  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH.  By  Dean  suuiloy .  2  00 

Thesf  uterUtu/  hoohs  /inrp  ti/readi/  heeti  uitnHliiceii  into  the  leading  Theological  Seminaries  of  the  conntri/. 
Special  terms  for  e.eamination  or  iiilrodnctioii  irill  be  made  h-itown  upon  application  to 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Publishers, 

713  and  746  Broad'^7,  7ork. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  Deoenilier  31.  1883. 
I-EDUEB  Assets,  Jan.  1,  188.3 . 

INCOME. 

Ih-einiums^ . . $10,T‘27,.MT.'.'(i 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVeXlTE,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Miss  Haines) 

130  East  ISth  Street,  Xew  ICork, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  Octob(>r  1st,  1884 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  rettuliig  lnlluenc(>  of  a  French 
Cliristlau  home. 

.Applications  by  lett(>r  addressed  “  Tuiinersvllle,  Greene 
county.  N.  Y.,”  till  September  15th;  after  that  date  Mile,  d© 
-lanon  will  be  In  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  Interview. 

(’H2VRLIEK  INSTITUTE,  N.  Y.  Oily. 

108  West  .>01  h  St. — On  Central  Park, 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOGI, 

For  tioys  and  young  iiieii  freiii  7  to  '20. 

Reopens  September  23d,  IHSI. 

:t0Ui  eommeneenient,  .June  15tb,  1885. 

Over  2,000  implls  prepared  for  Colleges,  SeK'iitlHeSehoole, 
and  Business. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


in  n  PRICKS 

ALWAYS  THE  I.OWEST. 


Interest,  Rents  and  Re- 
alizixl  Net  IVofit  on  In¬ 
vestments  and  on  Sales 
of  Real  Kstate . 


2.;43,P2.1.:'2  13.4;o.571.1(8 


Dratljfiie 


Llstek  In  Santiago,  Chili.  S.  .A.,  July  .Mltli,  18S4, 
Mrs.  Sadie  Aniiekson  Lester,  aged  27  years,  wife  of 
Rev.  Win.  H.  I-estcr.  jr.,  of  that  city. 


XoUers. 


THK  MISSIONAUV  I>Kr.\UTMK%T 

OF  tuf 

PUESin  TKKIAN  m\\iU  OF  PI  HFH  ATIU> 

1h  <*olp<nT<‘ur!4.  '•IiU  tly  in  iht*  vast  an«l  noedy 

liotwuuu  tlu*  MiKsisslj-pi  and  iln*  is  tliPtuph 

thuiii  (•r^anlzin^  n4*w  SahOfitli-stdiools  in  d«‘St!tiiU'  I»1iio4*h, 
and  struntrthi'Uln^  usiHtinp  and  is  making  ^rant8  of 

llio  Board’s  publiratioas  it»  noody  Sabbath-schools,  jau'shirs, 
au  I  inissifinarif's  |l(oini‘  ami  Fond^ni,  and  b»  othor  apjirov- 
'•■I  a|'i»!l‘*anls.  (N»ntribiiilt.ns  it»  tho  Board’s  Missionary 
Tund,  for  thuso  usus,  aro  fnan  bonovfib  nt  indi¬ 

viduals,  Sabbath-suhotils,  and  nhun  lios,  and  should  h«Y  soni 
tit  S.  1).  Troasiin  r  iht*  Board.  .-Ml  <*oi)iniunJ<*a- 

lions  ridaliiiK  ibo  K‘*n«*ral  intoro^ts  t»f  tin*  B»>art!,  and 
♦  •sjKrlaliy  to  tho  matters  als»v«*  roforrotl  to,  should  lx* 
addrossod  to 

:  Ib-v.  WILMAM  K.  st’HKNCK.  D.D.,  (%*r.  SocmUiry, 

(’io'sUiul  Strtsd,  Philadflphia. 

^  AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

I  Tin  HoV.  Jainos  stt'Vonson  Ki^'^rs.  M.A..  will  Im*  inau^ii 
ral«*<l  adj>im*i  I'rofi  Hsttr  of  Bibili  al  (in  «  k  on  tin*  ovoninir 
t»f  Ortobor  1.  lHs4.  at  tho  Soft.nd  Bn  sli\ tj  riaii  4  hurrh  of 
.\uburn.  N.  V.  Tiio  U«  v.  r.  I’..  Kobin.Httn.  D.D..  tin*  Ib  v.  K. 
A.  Huntin^'toii.  D.D..  llo*  l(o\.  M.  D.  Babcoi'k,  ami  tho  Bov. 
W.  M.  Siiiilb  bavo  Ix-i  ii  a|*i''>iii(<'d  to  parti<‘i|ato  in  tbo 
>1  rvl«  i  ‘8.  Ido*  Si  iuinaiy  it  rni  oi'‘‘i**‘'i  ibt-  dt|  t»f  ^t  |»tt  inbt  r 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

No.  1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

rill  next  term  will  bigtii  Wednesday,  M’lil.  17lli.  Is84. 
Stinlents  desiring  In  ent»  r  will  meet  the  I'jienlly  in  the 
Prcsideiil's  rsdii,  N".  12(1(1  Park  .Avenue,  at  Ki  .A,  JI.  Ihsiins 
will  he  drawn  at  2  P.  JI.  (pf  tin- s.ime  day.  The  ((|  enihg  ad 
dicss  will  he  delivered  hy  Rev.  I'r.ineis  I’.rown,  D.D..  in  Ihe 
Seinlnaiy  r‘Adains  '')  Ch.iiiel  (di  Thur-day.  Se|it.  |8th,  al 
IP  M  I'..  JI.  KINGnEEV.  S(  (  rt  lary. 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

I  he  te  xt  S,  ssli.n  will  ('(dniin  nee  cn  I  hwrsd  iy,  s,  pt.  ls;h. 
New  sUnh  Ills  will  he  matrieulate(l  in  Stuart  Hall,  oratipry 
at  II  A.  JI.  The  Inlr'pplUP  t  pfy  leeliirc  w  ill  he  dp  livered  pdi 
Eriday.  at  the  same  Innir,  hy  Dr.  A.  .J.  llppdge.  I.eltp  is  may 
he  addressepl  In  the  meantime  tpp  Dr.  Er/dip-ls  I..  Patten. 


-A  Minister  wlippse  references  are  of  the  hest.  desl 
|pa.stpprate  ;  pt  rin.anpdiee  and  Held  fpd'  wpd-k  helngchh  II 
sired.  .A'hlress  Jlr.lPlci  s."  this  oniee. 


The  Synod  of  .Mlehlgiiii  will  meet  in  Jlonroe  inol 
kahdiiuzxppi,  on  JJcdiK  sday,  oct.  8th,  at  7  p.  M.  on  tlie'.'th. 
at  'he  same  place,  the  JV.nnan's  Fondgii  Jllsshdi  S.H-hdy 
will  meet  at '.( .A.  JI. ,  and  Ihe  Wpduan’s  Home  Jllssipdi  Soelet.v 
will  meet  "11  the  lotli  at .A.  JI. 

JV.  S.  TAYIA)!!,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  me(d  In  the  Preslpy- 
terian  chureli  at  Potitlae.  on  ■|■u(‘sday.  Se|pr.  3dth. 

•).  JI.  GEl.sroN.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ('urllsle  w  ill  meet  In  the  Ispwer 
Jlarsh  Creek  eliuri'h.  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  7th.  at  3  P.  M,  Mem- 
hers  arriving  at  Gettysburg  by  ilie  1(1 :  :tn  .A.  JI,  train  (Getty.s- 
burg  and  Uarrisliurg  Railroad)  will  find  p  onveyaiices  to 
take  tbem  to  the  church  free  ppf  charge. 

JVJI.  .J.  JVEST,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  will  hohl  tta  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  ebureh  <•!  Ellendale,  Dakota,  on 
Tuesday.  Se|(t.  3(ilb.  al  71  P.  JI. 

J.  H.  CI.AKK,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  me»‘t  In  JVyandolte. 
Kan.,  tdi  Tuesday,  sept.  3(ilh.  al  74  P.  JI. 

WJI.‘  N.  P.AGE.  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  I,ogBns|M>rt  will  m(‘et  at  JUditi- 
cello.  Ind. .on  Monday.  Oet.  (ptli.  at  7^  P.  JI.  The  JVomcu'H 
Presbyterlal  Jlisshdiary  Sppciely  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
on  Tsesuay  .A  JI..  <8-t.  7.  .U)HN  B.  sJtITH.  stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Xeosho  will  meet  In  Cbanute, 
Kan.,  oil  Tuesday.  Sept.  30th.  at  7-  P.  JI. 

CHAS,  H.  MCCKEEKY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  .A  Temi>erance  Insti¬ 
tute  will  Ipe  held  in  the  First  PresbyK-rlan  church  of  Genoa. 
Kings  Ferry,  on  JVednesday,  Scpl.  17th.  The  proce(>dlngs 
will  Ipegin  In  the  aftermpon,  for  which  session  the  fpdhpwlng 
programme  has  lieen  arranged  : 

.Afu-rnoon  2  to  2  : 15 — Devotional  services.  Rev.  Junius  .1. 
Cowles.  2  : 15  to  3 — Ke|>ort8  from  churches  and  Sunday- 
fchools  rejpresented.  3  to  3  :;ki — Discussion  :  “  What  can  be 
done  In  the  Suinlay-schoipl  In  the  Interest  of  Temperance  ?  ” 
Opened  by  Robt.  L.  Drumm((nd,  Esq.  3  :  3U  to  4  : :« — Discus¬ 
sion  ;  “  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Temiperance  Cause." 
ia|  "What  Is  the  Church's  resiKinslblllty  ?  "  Oipened  hy 
Rev.  Chas.  .Anderson,  (b)  “  How  can  this  res|>on8ibiIlty 
best  be  met  ?  "  Opened  by  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Burnley.  4  : 30  to 
5. — Discussion:  "What  can  Presbytery  do  to  advance  the 
cause  ?"  Oipened  by  Rev.  Wni.  S.  Jerome. 

Evening  7: 30  to  8 — Praise  service.  Conducted  by  Rev. 
Alfred  E.  Jlyers.  8  to  8  ::t0— Questbpn  Drawer.  Conducted 
by  Prof.  JVHlls  J.  Beceber.  8::i0to9;15 — "The  flnancial 
as|>ect8  of  the  Temperance  QUcstlou.  "  Rev,  Almon  K. 
Hewitt  and  Chas.  C.  Hemenway. 

Rev.  G42).  B.  STEWART,  Conductor, 

Remarks  and  sugg(»8tious.  —  1.  Each  church  and  each 
Sunday-Bchppol  In  the  Presbytery  are  nsjuesled  to  send  at 
least  three  delegates,  geiillemeii  or  ladles,  and  more  If 
pppssthle.  2.  Each  i-jislor  and  Sunday-scpsKil  su(>erlntenpl- 
eut  Is  urged  to  attend.  3.  Pastors  and  Sutperlntcndents  are 
requeeted  to  apisilnt  some  ppue  to  make  a  three  minute  re- 
ppptrt  of  the  Temiperance  work  of  their  church  and  school. 
4.  Let  everyone  come  prejpared  to  particli>ale  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  Is-aders  are  limited  to  ten  minutes,  all  others 
tpp  three  minutes.  5.  The  opngregatlon  of  Kings  Ferry  hos¬ 
pitably  offer  enlertalument  to  all  who  attend.  The  names 
of  all  delegates  shppuld  be  sent  Up  the  Rev.  Wm.  8.  Jerppme. 
Kings  Ferry,  nppt  later  than  Saturday,  Sept.  13th. 

The  Presbytery  opf  .Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  at 
Mt.  Olive  on  Tu(si(lay.  Sept.  Kith,  at  11  A.  M.,  aii'l  Is-  opened 
wlUi  a  sermppii  by  the  mPMleratppr,  IP'V.  .1.  B.  Bejiiiruont. 

B.  C.  MEiilE.  Statcpl  (.’lerk. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  t>y  Death  and  JIatured  Endow  - 

incuts . 

Dividends,  Surrender  Values,  and  An¬ 
nuities . 

Discounted  Endow  iiieuts . 

Total  Paid  Pf.i.irY-noLnER.s . 

Dividend  on  Capital . 

Comniis.sions,  Advertising,  Postagp 

and  Exchange . 

General  Expenses . 

State,  County  amt  City  Taxes . 

ToTAI.  DlSnfR-SEMENTS . 

Net  Ca.sh  Assets,  Dec.  31,  18KI . 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Moiig.Tges . 

New  York  Real  ETstate,  including  Ihe 
Epptitable  Biiikling  and  purchases 

tmder  foreclosure . 

United  States SliPCks,  State  Stocks,  ( ’By 
Stocks,  luid  Stocks  authorized  by  the 

laws  of  tlie  State  of  New  'York .' . 

I/iaiis  seourtHl  liy  Bonds  and  St(K‘ks 

(market  vahie,  $10,(p1I8,().5’2.iK1) . 

Real  Estate  outside  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  including  i)urclm.ses  under 
for(H‘iosure  and  Sps-icly's  Buildings 

in  other  cities  . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies, 

at  interest* . 

(*  A  large  portion  of  this  amount 
was  in  transit  and  lias  be(‘U  .since  in¬ 
vested.) 

Commuted  Commissions . 

Due  from  Agents  on  aeeoiim  (pf  ITeiii- 


$3,41(1, oii.nr 

•J.'.Hfp.fifiO.fH 
1 1-3.4.''>5.7.'> 

f(i,4('pl.(l70.G’p 

r.lAAl.WI 

l.Ollt.l.W.OC 

•i;:i,ipKp.(k'. 

ior,(Hp(i.ii 

$s,.Vpr,!)(i;;.  19 

$.-|H,4.’i-2,’24!i.;:; 

|l:!.p;’2.941.’2(' 

.■(.m9.m;  .(PS 

l.'>.3ll.91,'>.f2 

8.1!i!i,(i(Ki.(i(' 


.3.9'.9.!(9s.;is 


JVF  (All  1  ARTIcrEAR  ATTENTION  TO  (dli  EARGI 
AND  .ATTR.ACTIA’E  STOCK  OI 

PALL  GOODS. 

ALL  THE  LATEST  NOVELTIES  IN 

Suits  and  Cloaks,  and  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

THE  MOST  APPROVED  JIAKE  (JF 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  SILKS,  SATINS. 
VELVETS,  m  PLUSHES. 

Hosifry,  lii(lt‘i'\vi‘ai'.  iiiitl  (iloies 

I<Pl.  LADIES.  GENTLEJIEN,  AND  (•HII  DREN. 

DRESS~ lOODS 

IN  nil  NEWEST  FALL  STYLES  AND  COLOUt-. 

Linens,  Blankets,  and  Lace  Curtains 

at  lower  prices  than  have  RELED  FOR  YEARS. 


RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

58  ‘West  55th  St.,  ITcw  7orh  City. 

A  chartered  College  with  full  classical  (pr  moplerii  course 
and  degrees.  E.s|>cclal  advantages  In  Jlusle  and  Art.  Kin¬ 
dergarten.  pre|>ar!it(iry  cla-Hsea.  Special  cppuraes.  Boarding 
(leipartmciit.  Term  opens  SciPt.  24111. 

S.  1).  P.rUCHARD.  D.D.,  President. 

Its.  SVl.A’A\l'S  KKKD'S  Iloiirilliig  ami  Day 


.uillc 


(i  and  8  Ea-st  E'lfty- 


Srhnul  for  Young 

thlfpl  Street,  New  Yppfk 

Itcst  Prppfesslppiial  lalcnt  In  all  classes.  Six'cial  students 
iiplmittepl.  Thorpiugh  (Jpllegiiite  ('ppurse.  Primary  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  classes  sc|piiralc.  French  the  language  (pf  School. 
Full  course  In  German,  Ijitin,  and  Greek. 

That  she  may  ho  cmilded  tp>  give  nippre  of  her  own  time 
l(.  <’lass-r,p()ms.  Jlrs.  Reed  will  he  aided  hy  Jllss  Mc'ta  U. 
Huger,  well  kmpwii  as  a  successful  and  sympalhetlc  edu¬ 
cator,  and  a  woman  of  sclipdarly  nttaiiimeiits  and  exalk'd 
iprinciples. 


THE 

PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

ItKDDKI.TN  IIKIDIITS. 

A  SciiphpI  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  I-adles. 

T.  J.  HACKPS,  LL.D..  I’rt'sldeiil  of  the  Faculty. 
Adiiilsslen  (pf  new  students  Seid.  17-’22,  1884.  Charges  for 
Tuition  In  lowest  deptirtmeiit  $!(!  a  term  :  In  highest  de- 
partnient  $:t3  a  term.  N((  extra  charges  whatever;  Latin, 
(ircck.  German,  French,  Drawing,  Choral  Singing,  and 
Gymimsllcs  included  In  the  regular  rat<‘8.  The  Boarding 
p|e|partmcnt  has  heeu  refuniislied  throughout,  and  Is  under 
liberal  management.  For  the  thirty-iiluth  annual  Cata¬ 
logue.  address 

Tile  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 


iXIL^VI  4  SKMI.V'AIIY',  for  iMitb  sexes.  per 

Tm.lirjivS.l  y,.ar.  Cnsurpassed  advantages.  .Address 
GEO.  JV.  COOK.  Pli.D.,  Prestdipiit.  .Amcnia,  N.  Y. 

SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

MISSKS  DKAY  AND  POND,) 

.»(l  Kiirrar  Street, 

A  Family  and  Day  Seh(«d  of  limited  number.  Ten  young 
ladles  !idinltled  Kilo  the  family.  ScIkhiI  will  re-open  Sept. 
17tb.  ClrcularM  sent  on  application. 


Market  j  alueof  St(8‘ka  and  Bonds  over 

cost . 

Interest  and  Itents  due  and  aeerued. . . 
ITemiums  due  and  in  process  of  col- 
l(H.’tion  (less  premiumK  ]iaid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  $2.5,319.90) . 

Deterred  ITemiums . 

Totai,  A.ssirrs,  Deo.  31, 188:1 . 

Totai,  LiABn.mK.s,  including  valuation 
at  ip'Oi  a  per  ceut . 


‘..'■14.5.15 

(,517.11 

$.’'p0.4;j2,’249.7n 

7'ti.5,t’p.53..'i3 
4.51,;i,-s(.4I 


Detroit,  Mich. 


SEND  PGST.AL  CAUD  FOR  KALI.  CATAIAK4LE.  WHK  H 
WILL  BE  HEADY  ABOUT  GCT.  1. 


C'tl.AA'KKAt'K  (NF-JV  YORK)  COLOKUE  AND  HUD- 
y  SON  RIVER  INSTITI  TE.  —  »229  aYoar.  Fits  for  all 
Colleges  and  Business.  Frciicli,  .Art,  and  Jlusle,  specialties. 
Botb  sexes.  SclioidcontiiiU('soi>en  (luring .luly  and  August. 

Rev.  .ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 


‘NoticriSs 


4I(,,125.1H) 

9.35.’203.09 


|.■.•i,939,.'■|S].rO 

43.914,fll’2.U 


Totai,  UNDivinr.n  Schpli’s .  $9. 1 1.5,1819.29 

l'l«m  the  New  York  standard  of  4>4 

|H‘rcent.  interest,  the  Snrphis  is _  12,l('9,7.‘i0.79 

Of  jvhich  the  proportion  coutrihiited  (us  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  $('p,420,.52i.79. 

of  which  the  proiKirtion  conlrihuKHl  las  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $.5,(>S9,2.3:!.(I9 

New  Akscraxck  IN  188:1 . $  81,129,;.5tf 

Total  Assurance .  27.5,199.-588 

From  the  undivided  suiphis,  eontrihnted  hy  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  (Jenernl  cla-ss,  reversionary  dividends  will 
1)0  declared,  aj’iiilahlc  on  settlement  of  next  uimnal 
premium,  to  ordinary  jiarticipatiiig  jKiIicics.  From 
the  uudivuhxl  surplus  coiitriliuted  hy  policies  in  the 
Tontine  class,  the  amounts  applicatia*  to  policies 
nuituriiig  within  the  current  j’car  will  !«■  duly  de¬ 
clared,  as  their  resptsdive  annual  prciuiuius  Im-coiii© 
due. 


JtAII.  ORDERS  CAREFt’I.I.Y  EXECDTED. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  INSTITUTE 

Both  Vull  c*ori)Rof  teaohurH.  IiiHtrurtion  thorough. 

Mumu*,  PaiiitiiiK,  Drawing.  niinat4*  mild;  v<*rv  h<‘altliY. 
Bc^ur  i^Ft.  luth.  Atmrufw  II.  K.  TUASK,  lh*iiu*i|>iu. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.  ID 


H.  PINNKO'S  FAMILY  H<'1I04I1.  for  10  BOYS, 
tJreeiixvIrh,  Conn.,  i>re|)ar('s  for  college  or  bUHlncBs. 
.Able  asslsiauts.  Isicutton  noti'd  for  beauty  and  liealth- 
fiiliicss.  Terms  moderate. 


GEO.  JV.VHII,UPS,  I 
.1.  (!.  VAN  USE,  ( 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeiicss.  Jtore  eeonomlcal  than  the  ordinary 
kinds, and  caipiiot  tie  suld  Incompetltlon  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
oelyincans.  RpiYAL  BAKING  I’oJVKKIt  CO.,  106  Wall  8t.,  N.  Y. 


HE:NUY  H.  HYDE,  Prrsident. 

J. AJIEMJV.  .ALEX.ANDEl!,  Vk  k  I’iiksidkn  r. 

SAMUEfi,  HOUROJVE’,,  2i)  Vice-Presiiient. 

JVIIJ  JAJf  AI,E;XANI)F.R.  Sk<  hittaky 

K.  JV.  SCOTT,  Supkrintendknt  of  .Agf-vcik.-p. 

l()lUn<:T-MI>X()TS. 

Tills  line  of  books  are  ppf  the  (pi'etticHt  aiid  (laiiitlest  (  ver 
(pffered  to  the  puliMc.  All  ppf  a  similar  slylc.  for  use  a*- 
memeiitppcs  they  arc  uiicp|uallcpl. 

Billie  ForKe(-Me-\<ils,  | 
fill vericiil  Foruef- JI(— \of s,  | 

Bible  f.llieH,  1 11  p  ip.tli.  (Mlh  IpKk  p  (Igc. 

Daisies  fi'oiii  Ihe  Psiiliiis.  2. p  cents. 

Merry  and  Peace,  ,  J' Kli  giU  cplg'’.  40_ccnls. 

PilKrini's  Heal,  !  I  lemdi  JJpprp.cco.  cis 

llolilen  Text -Kook.  I  . 

Faith  '  Fair,  witii  Mura.  Hati<i 

ilo|>e,  I  Pp'ilntlng- 

Charity.  I 

tH)  Any  of  the  alippVP  »pI'  i'C  sent  l.y  lo.-dl.  |pp-l|  (ii(l.  (  i; 
receipt  ([f  (price. 

E  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

I'nldishers 

39  West  23d  Street,  -  -  -  ITetr  York. 

NOW  READY. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

.*»G  Willi  »jv  York. 

Huy  and  Seui,  l.ii.us  of  Lxciianok 
Issue  (X»m,mekciai>  and  'ritAVKi.i.EUS 
CiiEDiTS,  iivailiiblo  iu  all  jiarts  of  tin 
world.  Make  Tkei.i.km’iik; 

l  EKS  OE  Money  TO  AN  D  I'iiOM  Mi  KOl’E 
Make  Collections  in  all  FokeiojN 
f’oUN'IHIES. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Are  now  showing  all  the  latest 
NOVELTIES  in 

CARPETINGS 

for  the  FALL  trade. 


Also  an  entirely  NEW  STOCK  of 


MISS  (  IlISHOLM’S 


BOARDING  AND  DAY 
HCHOOI,  FOR  OIRIR. 
1.5  Kasl  Sixly-liflh  St.,  New  York, 

JMI.I,  REOPEN  JIONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  ’iBIh. 

R(pys  class  sciparatc.  Circulars  on  aipplicatloii. 


%  I  PHYSIOLOGY  Ai  HYGIENE.  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS. 


CLINTON  (N.  Y.) 

G  I  {A  M  AI  A  K  SCHOOL, 

For  Toun?  Mon  and  Boys. 

I>U)hllsh<Ml  iHLl.  Lx'.'itiuii  iHMilihluHt.  or<X> 

lu^r  aiKl  hiisiiiusH.  Mept©  4©  For  fu 

li)f<>rn)atl(»iK  iiddrt'HH  Kt'V.  ISAAC'  C>©  IIKST,  A©NI©,  Priii 
C'linton,  C’o©,  N©  A’. 

PKLI’AILM'OKY  SCHOOL 

FOB  LEHIGH  HNIVEHSITT, 

Betlilelieni,  Pa. 

Vppuiig  men  arc  |>re|(arcd  for  Lehigh  ITnlJ'fprsity,  nne  (d 
the  iiippHt.  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 

. . .  and  hpp  bountifully  ciidowp'd  by  Its  founder 

(Ah.'i  Packer)  that  tuitUui  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  E'er  partic¬ 
ulars  apidy  In  W.  ITLKIOH,  Principal. 

MISS  E.  ELIZA ItKTH  DANA 

Rc-o|)ciim  the  Seminary  at  Jtorrlstnwii,  Nejv  .Tersey,  Hop- 
tciiincr  1711).  Resident  native  French  teachers.  8u|M)rl<(r 
teachers  of  Vppcal  and  Distruiiiciital  -Music.  Art  teacher, 
G.  11.  McCpird,  Board,  and  tuttlcpii  in  English  and 

I'D  iich.  S.5(K»  (per  aiiiium.  Cireulurs  011  applieatiuii. 

KYK  NIvJIIYAKY.  KYI-:,  XiAV  YBKK.  Fnr  par¬ 
ticulars,  addresH  MILS.  8.  J.  IJFE. 

SEIXaVICK  INSTITUTE, 

€«r4*at  llarriiif(toii,  llerk^hire  C'otiiity,  Nlami. 

A  Hel4M*t,  faiiillv  KuliHol  for  boyn.  AcMruHs 

II.  J.  VAN  LENNEP.  D.l). 

GANNETT  INSTUOTf  BiiMto.i,  Muss. 

Family  and  Day  Selippol.  E'ull  enriis  of  Teachers  and  Iioc- 
liirers.  The  TIilrty-llrHl  Year  will  begin  Wediippsplay,  Oct.  1, 
1884.  I'ppr  Oataippgiic  and  Circular  apply  to 
Rev.  GEO.  G.JN .N E3  T,  A.  JI.,  9'J  Chcslor  Sp|Uar(‘,  Bnstoii,  Mass . 

THE  SOM Elt VILLE  SEMINARY. 

A  Boaudinii  and  Day  Scikku,  for  Younk  I.adikr  and 
JliNSi.s,  Spuncrvlllc,  Sppiiier.scl,  county,  N.  J.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  location.  Ucppim'HS  Se|(t.  17.  MIhh  E.VMA  L.  PAR- 
so.NN  and  Jllss  Lai  HA  M.  I.K  Ekvuk,  I’rlnclpals. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEMINARY. 

Mlrlll(l^ll  M|>rlii4(s,  N.  Y. 

eleven  TeaclicrH.  Address 

(  II  AUl.KS  F. 


(Jurrsesof  Inslriiclion  with 
Dt.WD,  A.M.,  PrcHldent. 


PEarlInE 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

ladawarything  el©©.  In  Hard  or  Soft  'Wa* 
t©r,  without  dangrr  to  fabric  or  bands. 
Bhxr©*  liubor.  Time,  and  Doup,  amaz- 
Sd/I  to  of  y^reat  valitf*  fo  bounokocpera. 
■old  by  all  Grocon— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
flslt*  art  not  urged  upou  you. 

!■  tM  safo  article,  and  always  betfS 

tbaaaMaf  JASIKI  PYLB.  Sew  York© 


llnvin^H|M‘f‘i;i)  to  Om*  '•fr*  **is  of  aiu: 

NarunUuM  fin  thr  lltiiiiaii  System. 

liy  WILLIAM  THAVKK  SMITH,  M  D,. 

/hirf month  filthy. 

A  Text-Book  for  Schools. 

Kiilluhtth,  Uirlily  will)  c  .l  nffl  [ilati**-  fiip>) 

\V(  .(mI-cuI*',  GVi-r  ‘JlMl  pJlL'***-. 

Iiifroiliicfiini  fiO  I 'cuts. 

fur  rwi'iinin/ition  sml,  ..n  n  ..f 

lntro<lu<‘tb>ii 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  GO., 

fhelzshehs, 

753  and  7,5.5  15IIOA DW.V V,  NUW  YoKK. 


BEOADWAY, 

Gighteentli  anil  Nineteenth  Streets. 


\K\\  VOKK. 


■  •out.iiiKKKPmi': 

■  Numbers  limited, 
studies,  and  r(‘fereiices. 


(\.  Y.)  Military  Institute. 

Send  for  clreiilarH  will,  terms. 
Dr.  C.  B.  JVAKltlNG.  Principal. 


DB»t.  STKDNtiS'  It  K  .51  K  D  1  A  I.  I  \  ST  I  T  I  T  K,  j 

S.JR.\T(Ki.A  SPltlNGs.  N.  V.  —  E"r  Nervpptis,  Female. 
Chest,  Jlalarlal.  and  pdher  Disea.ses.  t'se  Turkisli,  liu 
Stan.  Roman,  and  ppitier  Imllis;  Electricity,  Swcillsli  Mppv 
meiits,  etc.  Send  for  circular. 


^bbrvtfsrmrntiSs 

Superintendents 

of  SuiKiay-scIiool.s  who  tire  ttiinkiii)'  of  introducing' 
a  new  siiigiiig-hook  lids  sca.soii  slioiild  send  25 
eonts  to  The  Ulnti  kv  Co.  (33  Kast  17tti  Street, 
New  York  I,  for  a  stiiuide  en|pv  of  Dr.  Rotpiiison's 
‘‘ Spiritujil  Soiijgs  for  the  Sunday-school,.  "  The 
leading  papers  of  nliuost  every  Protestant  deiioiii- 
iiiation  call  it  the  hest  work  of  the  kind  yet  pub- 
li.sheii.  It  is  diffenuit  from  otlier  Sunday-sehool 
hooks  in  many  ways.  Both  internally  and  exter¬ 
nally.  Tin'  pastor  i.f  the  Memorial  Church  of 
Buffalo  says:  "The  hook  is  making  our  school 
more  jvorshipful."  Tin'  170th  thousand  is  just 
coming  off  the  press. 


THE  AMEBICAM  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
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THE  MORAL  ISSUE  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
PROHIBITIOSLST  PARTY. 

Sermon  in  the  Woodluid  Church,  Philadelphia,  Sunday 
iTening,  Aug.  24th,  1884, 

B¥  LEONARD  WOOL.SEV  BACON. 

Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evili  that 
put  darkneee  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness;  that  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."— Isaiah  v.  20. 

Here  is  God’s  inexorable  curse,  which  has 
nerer  been  cancelled,  against  those  who  wil¬ 
fully  confuse  moral  distinctions ;  who,  by  what¬ 
ever  sophistries  of  over-statement  or  under¬ 
statement,  or  words  ambiguous  or  misapplied, 
l>erplex  the  consciences  of  honest  men,  and 
hinder  them  from  discerning  betw’een  right 
and  wrong.  And  to  this  righteous  curse  of 
God,  let  all  the  i>eople  say  Amen. 

In  considering  some  of  the  moral  questions 
which  are  forced  uikui  the  conscientiou.s  citi¬ 
zen  at  the  present  moment,  incidentally  to  the 
approaching  national  election,  we  are  confront¬ 
ed  at  the  outset  by  a  small  party  of  very  zeal¬ 
ous  men,  aifd  esiiecially  of  zealous  women, 
who  claim  that  their  one  characteristic  tenet 
which  they  call,  or  miscall,  by  the  name  of 
“  Prohibition  ”  — is  the  one  moral  princii)le 
which  ought  to  take  precedence  of  all  other 
considerations,  and  decide  the  votes  of  honest 
and  faithful  men ;  that  the  method  bf  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liciuors 
now  and  for  some  centuries  i>ast  prevalent  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  known  as  Ivcenfie 
legislation,  is  not  only  inexi>edient,  but  is  es¬ 
sentially  wicked,  and  as  long  as  it  continues 
amongst  us  is  a  continual  public  and  national 
sin  against  Almighty  God ;  so  that  no  duty  can 
rightly  take  precedence  of  the  duty  of  abolish¬ 
ing  it,  and  substituting  that  legislation  known 
as  Prohibitory,  which  is  the  only  form  of  leg¬ 
islation  comiMitible  with  sound  morality.  I 
think  I  have  not  misstated  the  i>osition  to 
which  the  American  i)eople  are  called  upon  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  to  give  their  assent  and 
support. 

Now  if  these  claims  are  true  and  right,  we 
want  to  know  it ;  and  on  this  moral  (juestion, 
this  question  of  right  and  wrong,  this  <iuestion 
of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  citizen,  the  public 
are  entitled  to  all  the  help  that  a  faithful  pul¬ 
pit  is  able  to  render  towards  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  it.  What  resiiect  would  the  pub¬ 
lic  be  able  to  maintain  for  the  pulpit,  if  it 
should  shirk  the  duty  of  giving  instruction  on 
current  questions  of  practical  morality  ? 

I  proi>ose,  then,  a  sober  iiniuiry  into  the 
claim  set  up  by  an  organized  iwlitical  imrty  as 
its  ground  for  demanding  the  votes  of  the 
people  at  the  coming  national  election,  that 
license  legislation,  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors,  is  essentially 
immoral  and  wicked,  and  that  the  only  meth¬ 
od  of  dealing  with  this  subject  which  is  not 
sinful  is  that  method  to  which  its  friends  have 
given  the  title  of  “  Prohibition.” 

Is  a  license  law  essentially  wrong  V 
What,  in  general,  is  a  license  law  ?  In  gen¬ 
eral,  I  say ;  for  the  use  of  license  legislation  is 
not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  alco¬ 
holic  liquors ;  it  is  an  old  and  well  known  form 
of  legislation,  of  very  wdde  and  confessedly 
useful  application  to  many  subjects  that  are 
not  easily  dealt  with  in  an  effective  way  by 
other  kinds  of  law. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  with  an  excise  law. 
An  excise  law  is  simply  an  exi)edient  for  rais¬ 
ing  money— a  device  for  levying  a  si>ecial  tax 
on  certain  sorts  of  business.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  individuals  to  whom 
permits  shall  be  issued  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness;  but  wherever  it  finds  a  man  engaged  in 
the  business,  it  collects  its  tax  from  him,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  license  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
collecting  of  a  tax  or  fee  whatever ;  as  a  mutter 
of  fact,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  t  lie 
public  revenue,  it  is  common  for  Governments 
to  collect  a  tax  on  the  occasion  of  granting  a 
license  for  anything;  but  this  is  no  essential 
part  of  a  license  law.  It  would  be  better  in 
many  resja'cts— better  for  the  efticiency  of  the 
license  law,  and  far  better  for  the  clearness  of 
the  public  understanding  of  the  mutter— if  the 
two  things  could  be  kept  jK^rfectly  separate; 
the  conferring  of  the  license  ;being  provided 
for  in  one  Act,  and  the  collecting  of  the  siiecial 
tax,  if  there  is  to  be  one.  being  provided  for  in 
another  Act,  and  executed  by  a  different  set  of 
ofllcers. 

To  give  a  practical  illu.stration  of  the  dilTer- 
ence;  In  this  very  matter  of  the  li(iuor  trade 
the  United  State.s— the  national  Government  - 
has  an  excise  law.  It  does  not  i)retend  to  say 
who  shall  or  who  shall  not  sell.  Hut  wherever 
it  finds  a  man  selling,  licensed  or  unlicensed, 
that  makes  no  ilifference  to  tlie  tax-collector ; 
it  says  to  him  you  must  pay  the  United  States 
treasurer  #25  or  $.50,  as  the  ease  may  l>e ;  anil 
then,  when  he  has  paid,  it  gives  him  not  a  li¬ 
cense  or  permit  to  continue  his  business,  but 
simply  a  receipt  for  the  money.  The  State, 
on  the  other  hand  (I  si>eak  of  most  of  the 
Spates  of  the  Union t,  begins  its  legislation  on 
this  subject  with  a  general  provision,  forbidding 
its  citizens  to  engage  in  the  liquor  trade,  and 
then  proceeds  to  make  exception  in  the  case 
of  individuals  to  whom  personally,  as  having 
certain  qualitii’ations  thendor,  it  i.ssues  a  t*cr- 
mit  or  license.  In  issuing  the  license,  it  may 
or  may  not  exact  a  fee  from  the  licensee ;  this  is 
not  essential  to  the  character  of  a  license  law, 
but  quite  aside  from  it.  Here  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  the  difference.  The  Federal  law 
is  an  excise  or  sj>ecial  tax  law.  The  Shite  law 
is  a  lU*ense  law.  They  do  not  conflict  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other  in  the  least.  Tlie  dealer, 
whether  licensed  or  unlicensed  by  the  State, 
has  got  to  pay  his  siaanal  tax  to  the  United 
States  as  often  as  the  year  comes  round.  The 
dealer,  no  matter  whether  he  has  paid  his  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  or  not,  is  punishable  under  the  State 
law  unless  he  can  show  a  certificate  from  the 
proi>er  officers,  that  having  been  found  a  suit¬ 
able  i»crson,  he  is  authoriziNl  by  them  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  business. 

Now  this  method  of  legislation  is  (as  I  have 
said)  of  wide  and  varied  ai>plication,  and  in 
some  of  its  applications  is  conceded  to  be  very 
useful  and  wholly  righteous.  It  applies  esj>t‘- 
cially  to  those  sorts  of  business  which,  while 
inqxirtant  or  necessary  to  the  public  welfare, 
are  i>eculiarly  liable  to  la*  abused  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public  or  of  individuals— more 
esi>ecially  it  applies  to  those  sorts  of  business 
the  abuses  of  which  are  not  easily  definable  by 
statutory  phrases,  or  rmdily  redressed  by  pro- 
wsses  of  law;  more  esi>ecially  still  to  those 
sorts  of  business  in  which  the  consequences  of 
abuse  in  the  hands  of  incomindent,  evil-mind¬ 
ed,  or  otherwise  unfit  iK'rsons.  are  of  a  fatal 
and  irrt'metiiable  character. 

There,  for  instance,  is  the  business  of  hack¬ 
driving— a  business  absolutely  essential  to  the 
conveuieni'c  of  life  in  a  great  city,  but  one  i)e- 
culiarly  liable  to  abuses,  as  some  of  us,  no 
doubt,  have  found  by  exi»eriem*e.  Uity  gov¬ 
ernments  find  it  necessary  to  femn'  it  around 
with  restrictions,  prescribing  the  rate  of 
charges,  the  siM>ed  of  driving.  &c. ;  but  they 
find  it  impractical)le  to  provide  by  enactment 
against  all  the  abuses  which  are  iKjs.sible  to  a 
man  in  that  business;  and  further,  they  find 
that  such  abuses  are  liable  to  be  committed 
against  strangers  just  arrived,  or  else  against 
l>ersons  on  the  i>oint  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
so  to  escape  redress  by  ordinary  process  of  law. 
Therefore  a  good  city  government  says  to  a 
I>erson  who  proiwses  to  drive  a  hack,  not  only 


“you  must  not  do  this  or  that  or  the  other 
specified  thing,”  but  also  “unless  we  know 
something  about  your  antecedents,  and  are 
satisfied  about  them,  you  shall  not  set  up 
hack-driving  at  all.”  In  short,  it  licenses 
hack-driving,  and  forbids  hack-driving  with¬ 
out  a  license.  I  have  never  heard  it  charged 
that  this  course  was  essentially  immoral  and 
wicked  on  the  part  of  a  government,  or  that 
the  purpose  and  idea  of  it  was  to  furnish  to 
certain  individuals  facilities  for  extortion  and 
other  crimes,  in  consideration  of  money  paid 
into  the  public  fist. 

Then  there  is  the  business  of  pawn-broker— 
on  the  whole  a  useful  and  even  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  in  some  great  cities,  if  not  in  all ;  but  a 
business  i>eculiarly  apt  to  fall  into  bad  hands, 
affording  iieculiar  facilities  for  the  practise  of 
terrible  extortions,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
perverted  into  collusion  with  crime,  being 
turned  into  a  receivership  of  stolen  goods. 
The  government  does  what  it  can  to  regulate 
the  business  by  explicit  limitations,  but  know¬ 
ing  that  after  all  much  must  deiiend  on  the 
character  of  the  person  employed  in  it,  it  fur¬ 
ther  ordains  that  no  one  shall  open  a  jiawn- 
shop  at  all  without  express  written  i>ermission 
given  to  him  i>ersonally  —  permission  which 
may  be  revoked  for  cause,  and  the  renewal  of 
which,  at  its  expiration,  may  be  refused  with¬ 
out  assigning  a  cause.  This  is  a  license  law. 
Some  governments  think  it  better,  .safer,  and 
more  profitable  to  go  into  pawn-brokerage  on 
their  own  account,  making  the  business  a 
State  mouoi>oly,  and  setting  up  their  monte  iH 
pietn,  their  official  pawn-shops,  to  be  run  as  a 
function  of  the  government,  to  the  profit  of 
the  treasury.  And  this  is  what  wouhl  be  call¬ 
ed  in  the  whimsical  dialect  of  recent  American 
I>olitics,  a /irnhibitory  law — though  it  is  no  more 
prohibitory  than  the  other  is.  There  are  very 
grave  objections  to  this  method  of  a  State  mo- 
noi>oly.  and  there  are  objections  al.so  to  a  li¬ 
cense  law  for  i>uwu-brokers.  But  they  are  not 
moral  objections.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  it  charged  that  such  a  law  is  a  public 
crime— that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  institute  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  stolen  goods,  and  grant  facilities 
for  extortion,  on  condition  that  the  State 
should  have  a  share  in  the  plunder. 

Another  instance  is  very  pertinent  as  being 
a  recent  and  local  illustration  of  the  matter. 
Not  many  weeks  ago  I  learned  in  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  newsiiai>er  that  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  had  been  drawn  to  the  emitloyme)tt  of¬ 
fices  of  the  city.  It  was  found  that  this  imiK)r- 
tant  and  useful  business  had  fallen  in  many 
cases  into  evil  hands,  and  had  been  abused  to 
purix)ses  of  outrageous  fraud  or  worse  crime. 
In  consequence,  the  method  of  licensing  has 
been  applied  to  these  concerns.  No  one  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  an  employment  office  now  with¬ 
out  a  license  for  it,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a 
somewhat  effwtive  check  on  these  abuses.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  protest  from  the 
“  Women’s  Christian  Temi)erance  Union  ” 
against  the  wickedness  of  issuing  these  li¬ 
censes— any  allegation  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
conferring  facilities  for  doing  mischief  in  ex¬ 
change  for  money. 

In  like  manner,  the  dangerous  but  necessary 
b’usinessof  vending  those  deadly  poisons  which 
make  so  large  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the  ai>oth- 
ecary,  is  forbidden  except  to  persons  who  are 
expressly  licensed  for  it  as  having  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge,  skill,  and  di.scretion.  But  we 
do  not  seem  to  hear  any  outcry  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  morality,  accusing  the  authori¬ 
ties,  in  licensing  the  .seller  of  arsenic,  strych¬ 
nine,  and  i-yano-hydric  acid,  of  granting  a  per¬ 
mit  to  promote  murder  and  suicide  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  sharing  the  blood-money.  It  seems  to 
be  well  enough  understood  in  all  these  cases 
that  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  a  good 
and  upright  intention,  and  these  license  laws 
are  not  a  disgrace  and  an  infamy,  implying  a 
collusion  and  partnership  between  the  (rovern- 
ment  and  its  criminals,  but  are  good,  honest, 
and  salutary  laws,  designed  to  restrain  abu.ses 
and  prevent  crimes. 

And  now  here  is  one  more  important  busi¬ 
ness  belonging  in  the  same  category  with  all 
these  that  I  have  mentioned— the  trade  in  al¬ 
coholic  liquors.  It  is  confes.sed  on  all  hamls 
to  be  a  business  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
modern  society.  No  .serious  person  seriously 
projioses  to  abolish  it  altogether.  When  peo¬ 
ple  are  making  a  poi>ular  outery  of  •“  total  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  liipior  traffic,”  they  don’t  mean 
it ;  all  that  they  propose  is  to  make  tin?  liquor 
traffic  a  State  monopoly.  The  trade  in  .some 
form  is  necessary  to  society.  It  is  a  business, 
as  all  confess,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
abused  to  the  terrible  detriment  of  individuals 
and  of  the  public;  it  is  a  business  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discriminate  completely  by  statu¬ 
tory  definitions  between  ."ales  that  ought  and 
sales  that  ought  not  to  l)e  j>ermitted,  and  in 
which  it  is  generally  felt  that  something  has 
to  be  left  to  the  di.scretion  of  the  vender;  it  is 
a  busine.ss,  finally,  in  which  the  evil  con.se- 
quences  of  abuse  are  of  a  specially  fatal  and 
irremediable  character,  most  difficult  of  re¬ 
dress  through  processes  of  law.  Consequently 
it  has  been  deemed  from  time  immemorial,  so 
far  as  I  know  in  every  State  in  Christendom, 
that  this  business  ought  not  to  be  h'ft  free  for 
all  iH*rsons  to  engage  in  indiscriminately,  but 
ought  to  be  restricted  to  persons  .sjiecially  eom- 
niLssioned  therefor  as  being  specially  suitable 
and  trustworthy.  .\nd  this,  as  everybody 
knows  who  has  studied  the  subject,  is  the 
proper  historic  intent  and  meaning  of  a  liquor 
license  law. 

And  now  behold  a  marvel  I  That  form  of 
legislation  which  when  applied  to  the  other 
businesses  of  this  class— the  u.seful  but  dan¬ 
gerous  busine.s.ses— is  right  and  honorable,  is 
suddeniy  denounced  when  applied  to  the  liq¬ 
uor  trade  as  essentially  wicked  and  immoral, 
a  compounding  with  crime,  an  authorizing  ot 
sin  for  the  sake  of  money!  To  license  a  liack- 
driver,  or  a  pawnbroker,  or  an  employment  of¬ 
fice,  or  a  hotel-keeper,  or  an  apothecary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avert  some  of  the  mischiefs  incident  to 
these  businesses  in  the  hands  of  untrustwor¬ 
thy  men,  is  praiseworthy;  but  with  the  .same 
reason,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  ti>  license  a 
druggist  or  a  grocer  ti>  sell  alcoholic  liquors 
has  suddenly  and  recently  become  a  ’■  malum  in 
se,”  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  What  makes 
the  difference? 

I  will  tell  you.  Two  influences  have  codi>e- 
rated  in  misrepresenting  and  misiuteriireting 
the  licen.se  laws  for  restraining  the  liquor 
trade ; 

1.  .\n  enormously  powerful,  heavily  interest¬ 
ed,  and  very  un.scnipulous  busine.ss  combina¬ 
tion— the  liquor  manufacturers  and  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  of  the  country— devote  themselves  in  legis¬ 
latures  and  lobbies,  in  courts  of  law  and  in  the 
press,  to  promoting  a  corrupt  interpretation  of 
license  laws. 

2.  A  very  active  and  talkative  class  of  tem- 
is'rance  reformers,  being  partisans  of  a  rei-ent- 
ly-devi.sed  form  of  law  which  they  think  to  be 
more  effective,  do,  in  the  hoi>e  of  promoting 
their  own  favorite  project  of  legislation,  labo¬ 
riously  coAiH*rate  with  the  liquor-dealing  inter¬ 
est  in  endeavoring  to  establish  the  same  cor¬ 
rupt  interpretation  of  the  license  law,  contrary 
to  all  history  and  all  analogy,  contrary  to  the 
statutes  themselves  both  in  text  and  pream¬ 
ble— the  same  corrupt  interpretation  for  which 
the  liquor-dealers  themselves  are  laboring.  A 
worthless,  unfit  applicant  before  a  Licensing 
Board  can  find  no  stronger  statements  in  sup- 


ix)rt  of  his  claims  than  the  si>eeches  of  Prohi¬ 
bitionist  orators. 

Is  it  strange  that  with  two  such  influences  in 
combination — the  plethora  of  money  of  the 
liquor-traders,  and  the  fulness  of  talk  of  the 
Prohibitionist  politicians,  male  and  female, 
both  working,  with  different  motives,  in  har¬ 
mony  along  the  same  line— there  should  begin 
to  be  widespread  confusion  in  the  public  mind, 
even  on  such  plain  and  obvious  points  as  these 
which  have  been  discussed  this  evening  ?  These 
sophistries  are  not  the  less  mischievous  and 
demoralizing  for  being  held  sometimes  in  all 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  No  one  shall  excel 
me  in  the  respect,  the  reverence,  I  feel  for  the 
pure  integrity  of  those  Christian  women,  who 
with  singleness  of  mind  are  devoting  them¬ 
selves  to  promoting  a  good  cause  by  means  of 
these  fallacious  arguments.  But  the  sophists 
who  have  misled  them,  have  the  greater  sin— 
who  put  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil,  who  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  whose  damnation  is 

jU3t. 

And  now  having  considered  this  charge  of 
essential  sinfulness  that  is  levied  against  the 
common  legislation  of  Christendom  concern¬ 
ing  the  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  in  comparison,  the  pretensions  of  exclu¬ 
sive  righteousness  that  are  set  up  in  favor  of 
the  law  which  is  popularly  called  prohibitory. 
To  begin  with,  the  law  so-called  is  not  prohib¬ 
itory,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  all  laws  on 
the  subject  are  prohibitory.  It  prohibits  the 
indiscriminate  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors.  They 
all  do  that.  The  difference  between  them  is  in 
their  several  ways  of  providing  for  that  part  of 
the  liquor  traffic  which  is  not  prohibited.  A 
license  law  designates  certain  persons  as  being 
exceptionally  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  this  dan¬ 
gerous  business,  and  says  to  them  “Under 
such  and  such  limitations  you  may  sell” — 
leaving  something  tt>  their  discretion.  The 
law  miscalled  jtroldldlory,  appoints  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  leaves  nothing  to  their  discretion, 
attempts  to  define  by  letter  of  statute  every 
permissible  sale,  and  says  to  its  apixiintees 
“  In  such  and  such  cases  you  mast  sell.”  Nei¬ 
ther  law  works  perfectly.  Under  both  of  them 
many  .sales  are  made  which  it  would  be  better 
should  not  be  made.  Under  a  license  law, 
many  a  licensee  willingly  sells  when  he  might 
and  ought  to  refuse.  Under  a  so-called  pro¬ 
hibitory  law,  many  a  town  agent  is  required  to 
sell  when  he  would  gladly  be  at  liberty  to  re¬ 
fuse.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  si)end  an  hour 
at  a  “Town  Liquor  Agency ”  in  Maine.  Both 
laws  are  imperfect.  But  the  pretense  that  the 
license  law  is  essentially  immoral,  and  the  so- 
called  prohibitory  law  essentially  righteous,  is 
a  pretense  that  is  essentially  preposterous. 
There  is  not  offered  to  us  (as  we  are  incessant¬ 
ly  told)  a  choice  between  a  “ i>ermissive  law” 
and  a  "prohibitory  law,”  but  only  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  i>ermissive  law  and  a  mandatory  law, 
between  a  law  that  says  to  certain  individuals 
You  may  sell,  and  one  that  says  to  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  Y'ou  shall  sell ;  a  choice  between  i>er- 
mitting  sundry  persons  to  sell  liquors  on  their 
own  account,  and  instituting  a  series  of  great 
liquor-shops  on  the  cofiperate  principle,  and 
requiring  each  citizen  to  make  his  investment, 
and  draw  his  profits  in  the  proix)rtion  of  his 
taxable  property— which  is  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  “prohibition.” 

But,  it  will  now  be  asked,  is  not  the  practi¬ 
cal,  effective  usefulness  of  the  law  called  pro¬ 
hibitory  so  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
laws,  that  a  good  citizen  is  bound  to  promote 
the  enactment  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  public  ex¬ 
pediency  ?  O!  now  you  are  raising  another 
question,  and  a  very  reasonable  question,  and 
a  very  important  ciuestion ;  but  it  is  not  a  mor¬ 
al  (luestion.  In  the  licst  sense  of  the  word,  it 
is  a  political  question ;  and  well  worthy  it  is  of 
being  faithfully  studied  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  But  the  right  place  for  the  political 
question  is  not  here  in  the  pulpit;  and  the 
right  time  for  it  is  not  come  until  the  question 
of  absolute  morality  is  entirely  disposed  of  and 
laid  aside.  Ho  long  as  the  question  of  absolute 
right  and  wrong  is  pending,  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pediency  is  not  in  order.  If  all  other  laws  are 
Intrinsically  sinful,  and  your  own  favorite  bill 
is  the  only  righteous,  why  then  let  us  have  it, 
no  matter  how  it  works.  “Let  right  be  done 
though  the  heavens  fall.”  The  wrong  can 
never  be  expedient.  If  “  i>rohibition  ”  be  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  license-laws  be  crimes,  then  come 
sternly  up  to  your  duty  and  enact  “  prohibi¬ 
tion,”  even  though  the  result  lie  to  make  eve¬ 
ry  town  in  Pennsylvania  as  drunken  as  Bangor 
in  Maine,  which  after  thirty  years  of  prohibi¬ 
tory  law  appears  to  be  the  drunkenest  town  in 
the  two  hemispheres.  But  when  you  come 
down  to  talk  iihout  e.rjtulicn'-y  iiml  asef alliens, 
let  it  l)e  understood  that  you  have  taken  your 
claim  of  ab.solute  and  exclusive  virtue  out  of 
court. 

Doubtless  this  question  of  expediency  touches 
upon  a  moral  princiide— as  everything  else  in 
human  life  does— the  principle  that  every  man 
is  bound  to  do  what  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 
But  just  what,  in  a  matter  like  the  pre.sent,  is 
on  the  whole  the  best,  is  to  be  determined,  not 
by  impassioned  appeals,  nor  hard  names,  nor 
droll  stories,  nor  pious  asseverations,  but  by 
wide  and  patient  comparisons,  by  studies  of 
practical  oi>eratiou,  and  of  relation  to  other  in¬ 
terests.  It  cannot  Ije  settled  off-hand  ))y  rows 
of  figures  of  the  sort  that  have  become  prover¬ 
bial  under  the  title  of  “  temperance  statistics.” 
The  merits  of  such  a  project  of  law  are  not 
prove’d  by  one  alleged  successful  experiment 
in  a  corner  of  the  Union  ;  the  basis  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  induction  must  include  the  results  of 
all  the  exi>eriments  that  have  been  made  with 
it,  both  the  successes  and  the  failures  (which 
have  been  many  and  flagrant),  and  must  in¬ 
clude  an  account  of  the  incidental  draw-backs, 
which  are  not  trifling.  This  phrase  “on  the 
u'holn  the  best,”  covers  a  great  many  liuestions 
beside  the  temperance  question.  I  know  it 
seems  cold-blooded  and  hard-hearted  to  those 
sanguine  and  eager  souls -God  bless  them!— 
who  are  intent  on  reforming  the  nation  by  a 
“prohibitory”  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Uonstitution  ;  and  who  would  find  it  so  helpful 
if  they  could  reduce  the  whole  matter,  at  a 
stroke,  to  a  simple  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
But  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  the  simple 
truth,  and  we  may  as  well  look  it  in  the  face. 

If  on  the  ivhole—\t  all  things  eonsidered~thc 
result  of  our  faithful  studies  should  be  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  results  to  be  expected  for  hu¬ 
manity  from  the  plans  of  these  zealous  re¬ 
formers  are  so  vast  and  transcendent,  and  so 
well  assured  as  to  outweigh  the  immense  in¬ 
terests  involved  in  our  present  framework  of 
government,  and  to  Justify  a  change  which  is 
tantamount  to  a  revolution,  I  trust  that  we 
should  have  virtue  and  courage  for  the  awful 
sacrifice.  But  let  us  be  under  no  illusions. 
The  sacrifice  demanded  is  nothing  less.  The 
proposal  of  national  ••prohibition”  and  a 
••  prohibitory  ”  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
means,  if  it  means  anything  practical,  that  the 
face  of  the  land  is  to  be  covered  with  a  secret 
armyof  Fedenil  detectives dire<*ted  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  I'ureau,  and  %vith  a  Federal  constabulary 
equipped  with  prerogatives  of  domiciliary  vis¬ 
itation  and  search  abhorrent  to  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  English  and  .\meriean  liberty;  and 
that  a  system  of  Federal  petty  courts  is  to  be 
organized  in  every  county  of  every  State,  to 
sui>ersede  the  local  tribunals  in  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  large  class  of  petty  police  offenses. 
In  short,  it  means  substantially  the  destruc¬ 


tion  of  the  existing  relations  of  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Into  the  political  iiuestion  of  the  expediency 
of  such  a  revolution  (if  there  are  persons  of 
sound  mind  to  whom  it  is  a  question)  I  am  not 
now  called  upon  to  enter.  My  business  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  is  solely  with  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong.  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty  to  scrutinize  critically  a  pretended 
moral  principle  on  which  your  votes  are  de¬ 
manded  in  the  approaching  national  election  ; 
and  I  find,  on  examination,  that  there  is  no 
moral  principle  there,  but  a  mischievous  and 
demoralizing  piece  of  sophistry,  disguised  un¬ 
der  false  names,  and  wrapi>ed  up  in  veils  of 
rhetoric,  whereby  it  has  imposed  on  many 
minds.  If  I  have  helped  you  to  see  this  mat¬ 
ter  clearly  and  truly,  I  have  done  a  worthy- 
part  of  a  Christian  minister’s  duty  toward 
Christian  citizens,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
to  many  minds  the  course  of  a  good  citizen’s 
duty  is  by  no  means  clear.  And  withal  I  have 
done  a  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance.  For  the  cause  of  temperance  is  a  good 
cause,  and  a  good  cause  cannot  be  really  help¬ 
ed,  but  only  hindered  and  damaged,  in  the 
long  run,  by  the  use  of  sophistry,  or  any  form 
of  falsehood. 


srf)r  CliUtirrn  at  liiomr. 

SUMMER  IS  GONE,  AND  SCHOOL-TIME  HAS  COME. 

Dear  Childuen  ;  The  long  Hummer  vacation 
is  over.  The  school-bells  are  ringing,  and  you 
are  hiking  your  seats  in  your  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  study.  I  know  you  are  sorry,  most 
of  you,  that  vacation  is  over;  sorry  to  leave 
the  green  fields  and  the  beautiful  woods  and 
the  long  days  of  freedom.  But  now  is  your 
time  to  i>repare  for  manhood  and  womanhood. 
It  seems  to  you  a  long,  long  time  before  you 
will  become  grown-up  peojile.  Y’our  father 
and  mother  used  to  feel  just  as  you  do;  but 
time  went  very  fast,  and  now,  when  they  look 
back  upon  those  childhood  years,  they  say 
they  were  very  short  ones.  Perhaps  you  have 
he^rd  them  wish  they  were  children  again,  so 
they  oould  go  to  school  as  you  do.  Probably 
they  think  now  that  if  they  could  only  go  back 
again,  they  would  learn  a  great  deal  more, 
and  take  better  care  of  their  time.  But  no¬ 
body  can  go  back  again  in  life’s  journey,  and 
that  should  make  us  feel  the  importance  of 
making  the  most  of  the  i>resent,  and  improve 
every  moment  of  the  precious  hours  of  study. 
A  good  education  is  something  nobody  can 
take  away  from  you;  it  fits  you  for  any  i)o- 
sition  in  life.  Home  persons  who  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  an  education  when  they 
were  young,  neglected  it,  would  not  get 
their  lessons,  stayed  out  of  school  for  every 
trivial  excuse,  and  now  they  are  ashamed  of 
their  ignorance.  Home  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  world  had  to  study  when  and  where  they 
could.  They  had  to  work  out  of  school  hours, 
but  they  improved  all  the  simre  moments  and 
persevered,  and  what  they  learned  they  knew 
the  value  of. 

The  habits  most  needed  to  make  true, 
good  men  and  women,  must  be  formed  dur¬ 
ing  your  school  days.  Perseverance,  courage, 
truthfulness,  faithfulness,  and  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  are  all  called  for  in  the  school-room. 
Especially  do  you  learn  the  beautiful  lessons 
our  Haviour  taught  us  in  the  golden  rule,  which 
He  gave  us  to  measure  our  actions  by— “  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  to 
you.”  If  you  practice  these  beautiful  traits 
of  character,  they  will  become  habits,  and 
when  you  grow  up  and  take  your  places  in  the 
world  as  men  and  women,  all  who  know  you 
will  honor  you,  and  God  will  bless  you. 

You  are  all  going  back  to  your  homes— some 
Ln  cars,  some  in  steamboats,  and  some  in 
stages.  Ho  the  little  birds  which  you  have 
heard  singing  such  beautiful  songs  all  Hummer 
will  go  to  their  Winter  home,  before  long. 
They  do  not  all  travel  alike,  or  go  the  same 
route.  The  bird  is  a  great  traveller.  Their 
routes  are  the  rivers  and  valleys  which  extend 
in  the  directions  they  wish  to  go.  .Some  travel 
in  pairs ;  others  in  bands.  The  weaker  birds 
travel  under  the  protection  of  night,  but  the 
stronger  travel  during  the  day  time.  The 
swallows,  when  the  Autumn  days  come,  get 
together  at  some  place.  It  seems  as  if 
they  had  been  notified  to  come  by  some  com¬ 
mittee,  as  they  all  know  where  to  assemble 
Theyidiatter  with  such  vigor  that  tho.se  who 
have  studied  the  habits  of  birds  think  that 
they  are  telling  the  young  birds,  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  the  annual  journey,  how 
to  make  it.  Birds  to  whom  flight  is  a  painful 
and  difficult  effort,  accomplish  a  great  part  of 
the  distance  “on  foot.”  The  aquatic  birds 
swim  part  of  the  time  and  Hy  part  of  the  time. 
They  fiy  much  faster  if  the  wind  faces  them; 
il  it  blows  behind  them,  they  rest  at  intervals. 

The  frost  will  come  soon,  too,  and  kill  all 
the  pretty  flowers  that  grew  in  the  meadows 
all  Hummer,  and  the  leaves  will  fall  off  from 
the  trees,  and  nature  will  rest  for  awhile. 
Already  the  crickets  are  beginning  to  sing 
their  Autumn  song.  They  come  into  the  house 
when  the  cool  nights  come,  and  chirp  and 
chirp  away.  The  country  folks  in  the  farm¬ 
houses  hear  them,  and  "ay  •‘There  arc  the 
crickets  again  ;  cold  weather  is  coming.” 

There  is  one  singing  to-night  while  I  am 
writing  to  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  sing  V 
I  think  it  is  a  pleasant  song,  only  it  reminds 
us  that  .Summer  is  gone  and  the  cold  winds 
will  soon  blow,  and  Winter  will  cover  the 
country  with  snow. 

Learn  all  you  can,  dear  children,  and  may 
this  be  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  school 
year  you  have  ever  passed.  .Ses.vn  T.  Perkv. 

THE  TAME  SQUIRRELS 

In  front  of  the  telcgrajih  "flic.*  at  Htock- 
bridge.  Mass.,  there  is  a  large  elm  tree,  which 
is  the  home  of  three  red  .squirrels.  A  little 
girl  who  is  employed  in  the  office  comes  out  a 
number  of  times  a  day,  and  knocks  on  the 
trunk  of  the  great  tree,  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  whirring  noise,  as  squirrels  do.  Instant¬ 
ly  three  S'luirrels  come  out  of  the  tree,  and 
running  down  the  trunk,  they  take  the  nuts 
she  has  in  her  hand  for  them,  and  go  up  to  a 
place  where  the  branches  divide  ;  then  they  sit 
ujMjn  the  landing  while  they  'Tack  and  eat 
them.  '•  Two  of  them  are  very  tame,”  .-,he  told 
us,  “but  one  is  rattier  wiM  yet.”  After  the 
tame  ones  ha'l  been  fetl,  she  pointed  uj)  to  '^ne 
of  the  topni'-ist  boughs  where  the  “  wibl  one” 
sat  looking  down  so  very  wistfully.  The  little 
girl  kept  knocking  with  the  nut  and  whirring 
like  a  S'luirrel.  Ho<.»n  the  little  'Teature  timidly 
began  to  come  down  from  its  high  tower,  halt¬ 
ing  an«l  ilebating  every  now  ami  t  hen  as  it  came 
nearer  ami  nearer  to  the  uplifted  nut.  At  last 
it  ma'le  one  'luick  bound,  snatched  the  nut, 
and  was  off  to  a  place  of  safety  again!  The 
littld  girl  toll  u."  they  were  going  to  put  a 
s'piirrel-house  in  the  tree,  and  try  to  kee(>  and 
feed  them  all  Winter. 


Jean  Paul  Pdehter,  the  distinguished  author, 
was  halted  once  at  the  gate  of  a  small  town  in 
Germany,  and  was  tiskci  to  give  an  acount  of 
himself.*  ‘  What  is  your  name  ?  ’  asked  the  gate¬ 
keeper.  ‘  Bidder.'  •  What  trade  do  you  fol¬ 
low?’  ‘  I  am  an  author.’  ‘An  author! — what's 
that?’  ‘  That  means  I  make  books.’  ‘G  yes, 
I  understand.  What  new-fangled  names  tliey 
have  for  everything  nowa'lays !  Here  we  call  a 
man  who  makes  books  a  bookinnder.’ 


LED  BY  THE  WORD  OP  GOD. 

An  affecting  story  is  told  of  two  German  chil¬ 
dren,  one  eight  and  the  other  ten  years  old, 
whose  parents  were  in  Missouri,  and  sent  for 
them  to  the  Fatherland.  The  family  was  poor, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  in  all  the  connection 
to  bike  the  children  to  their  parents.  But  they 
were  rich  in  faith  and  in  the  pious  German  peas¬ 
ant  trust  in  the  Word  of  God.  An  aunt  gave  the 
children  each  a  Luther’s  Bible,  and  on  the  fly¬ 
leaf  wrote  in  English,  German,  and  French,  the 
words  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,” 
and  bade  them  should  they  ever  be  in  trouble, 
open  the  Book  and  show  the  verse  to  the  first 
person  they  met,  and  trust  God’s  Word  for  it 
that  they  would  get  what  they  needed. 

And  as  the  story  relates,  so  it  was.  Many 
perplexities  came  on  the  young  hearts  ot  these 
two,  travelling  alone  across  an  ocean  and  half 
way  across  a  continent.  Whenever  they  were 
in  trouble,  or  any  kind  of  difficulties,  they  did 
as  they  were  told,  and  opened  the  Book  before 
the  first  person  they  met ;  and  they  wanted  for 
nothing,  kept  in  the  right  road,  and  came  safe 
to  the  simple-hearted  parents,  who  waited  for 
them  in  Western  Missouri  with  a  faith  so  much 
greater  than  their  worldly  wisdom. 


A  NURSERY  LESSON. 

BV  JOANS.V  BAILEY. 

Say,  little  child,  who  gives  to  thee 
Thy  life  and  limbs  so  light  and  free ; 

Thy  moving  eyes  to  look  around. 

Thy  ears  to  catch  the  softest  sound  ; 

Thy  food  and  clothing,  friends  and  home  ? 
'Tis  God  from  whence  these  blessings  come. 
.And  what  shouldst  thou  do,  canst  thou  guess, 
To  prove  to  Him  thy  thankfulness 
For  life  and  friends,  for  clothes  and  food  ? 

Be  good." 

And  tell  me,  little  one,  1  pray. 

Who  gives  thee  pleasure  in  thy  play  ? 

Who  makes  the  happy  girl  and  boy 
To  run  and  leap  and  shout  for  joy 
When  looking  on  the  clear  blue  sky. 

The  clouds  that  float,  the  birds  that  tty. 
Trees,  flowers,  and  everj’  pretty  thing *? 

Tis  God  from  whom  these  blessings  spring. 
And  in  return  what  shouldst  thou  do  ? 

Be  good,  and  love  Him  too." 


GREAT  SLAUGHTER  OF  BIRDS. 

It  is  curious  how  birds  arc  drawn  to  the 
light,  like  moths,  and  kill  themselves  by  dash¬ 
ing  against  the  thick  panes  of  a  lighthouse 
window.  One  writer  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  destruction  caused  by  a  lighthouse 
on  the  Isle  of  Shoals  ; 

The  lighthouse,  so  beneficent  to  mankind,  is 
the  destroyer  of  birds,  of  land-birds  particular¬ 
ly,  though  in  thick  weather  sea-birds  are  occa¬ 
sionally  bewildered  into  breaking  their  heads 
against  the  glass,  plunging  forward  lieadlong 
towards  the  light,  just  us  the  frail  moth  of 
Hummer  evenings  madly  seeks  its  death  in  the 
candle’s  blaze.  Sometimes  in  Autumn,  always 
in  S[»riug,  when  birils  are  migrating,  they  are 
destroyed  in  such  quantities  by  this  means  that 
it  is  painful  to  reflect  on. 

The  keeper  living  at  the  island  three  years 
ago  told  me  that  iie  picked  up  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  one  morning  at  the  foot  of  the 
lighthouse,  all  dead.  They  fly  with  such  force 
against  the  glass  that  their  beaks  are  often 
splintered.  The  keeper  said  that  he  found  the 
destruction  greatest  in  hazy  weather,  and  he 
thought  “  they  struck  a  ray  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  and  followed  it  up.  Many  a  May  morn¬ 
ing  have  I  wandered  about  the  rock  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  mourning  over  a  little  apron 
brimful  of  sparrows,  swallows,  thrushes,  robins, 
fire-winged  blackbirds,  many-colored  warblers 
and  fly-catchers,  beautifully  -  clothed  yellow 
bii'ls,  nuthatclu's,  catbirds,  even  the  purple 
finch  and  scarlet  tanager  and  golden  oriole, 
and  many  more  beside — enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  a  small  chiUl  to  think  of !  Once  a 
great  eagle  flew  iigainst  the  lantern  and  shiv¬ 
ered  the  glass.  That  was  before  I  lived  there  ; 
but  after  we  came,  two  gulls  cracked  one  of  the 
large,  clear  panes,  one  stormy  night.’’ 

THE  MERRY  WHISTLER. 

BY  E.  M’KEE. 

A  merry  little  whistler  goes  iiy  my  door  eaeli  day  ; 
He  whistles  at  his  work,  and  he  whistles  at  ids  play ; 
He  whistles  when  he’s  merry,  tie  wliistles  wlien  he's 
sad ; 

He  whistles  when  the  weattier's  line,  lie  wliistles 
when  it's  ba<i. 

Of  all  the  little  children  who  daily  pass  my  door. 
There’s  none  that  .seeineth  happier,  or  gives  me 
pleasure  more. 

Than  the  merry  little  whistler  who  charms  my  care 
away. 

I  almost  wish  T  too  eimld  learn  to  wtiisth' and  be 
gny. 

PARK  ANIMALS. 

All  the  animals  which  live  in  the  pim,  caves, 
and  cages  of  Lincoln  Bark  in  Chicago,  go  to 
sleej)  early  at  night  except  the  raccoons.  The 
frisky  “’coons”  do  not  get  to  bed  until  nearly 
sunrise.  They  hiive  ever  so  much  business  to 
tran.sact  after  nightfall,  and  they  go  trotting 
around  their  oval  tank  for  hours  at  a  time,  or 
make  desperate  efforts  to  climb  up  its  sloping 
si'les  ami  run  away.  No  raccoon  makes  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  for  then  he  sleeps.  The 
prairie  dogs  go  into  their  burrows  at  dusk. 
The  white  rabbits  .sit  in  their  warrens,  waving 
their  ears  and  opening  and  shutting  their  pink 
eyi's.  The  bears,  curled  up  in  lumps,  sleep 
.soundly.  The  deer  and  buffalo  cliew  their  cuds 
and  breathe  heavily.  The  wolves  and  foxes 
walk  in  their  sleep.  The  seals  snore.  Not 
long  ago  the  snoring  of  a  seal  jiuzzled  a  new 
watchman  very  much.  He  hcaril  the  sound  as 
he  was  jiassing,  and  wondered  whence  it  came. 
Finding  a  man  silting  on  a  bench  near  by,  the 
watchman  saiil  ‘Hee  here,  sir!  If  you  want  to 
sleep,  why  not  go  find  a  better  bed  ?  ’  ‘I  wasn’t 
asleej),’  rejdied  the  man.  ‘  Ye.s,  you  were,’  .said 
the  watchman,  who  [la.ssed  on.  Keturning  pres¬ 
ently,  the  watchman  again  heard  snores.  ‘  The 
ra.seal!’  he  muttered.  ‘I’ll  teach  him  some 
manners.’  And  the  vigilant  officer  ran  up  to 
the  man  and  began  to  shake  him  ;  but  there 
was  an  interrui>tion.  The  .seal  snored  so  plain¬ 
ly  that  the  real  offender  was  found  out. 


HE  GOT  WHAT  HE  WANTED. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  little  lioy  in 
New  Jersey.  The  little  fellow  was  climbing  an 
apple  tree,  and  when  on  the  topmost  limb  he 
slipped  ami  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  picked 
up  in  an  imsensible  comlition.  After  watching 
by  his  bedside  through  many  weary  hours,  his 
niother  perceived  signs  of  returning  conscious- 
ne.ss.  Leaning  over  him,  she  asked  him  if 
there  was  anything  she  conld  do  for  him  now 
that  he  began  to  feel  bettiir.  Hhould  she  bathe 
his  forehea'l,  or  change  his  j'illow,  or  fan  him? 
Was  there  anything  he  wanted? 

Opening  his  eyiis  languidly  and  looking  at 
her.  the  little  sufferer  said  “  Yes,  I  want  a  pair 
of  pants  with  a  pocket  behind.”  He  got  them. 

.\  gra'luate  of  the  Hheffield  Hcientiflc  Hehool, 
who  was  greatly  interested  in  botany,  once 
spent  a  Winter  in  Western  Connecticut,  where 
he  boarded  with  a  clergyman’s  family.  The 
minister’s  little  daughter,  an  imiuisitive  child 
of  six  years,  accompanied  the  botanist  in  all 
his  rambles,  until  one  day  wtien  he  scandalized 
her  almost  into  hysterics  by  .sajing  that  “a 
blasted  woodpecker”  had  destroyed  the  bark 
of  a  rare  and  beautiful  tree.  After  hearing  him 
use  this  shocking  exprt'ssiou,  Margery  flatly 
refu.sed  to  bear  him  coiiqiany.  Hhe  explained 
that  “bla-stcd”  was  a  “wicked  swear  word,” 
and  that  she  coubln’t  pos.sibly  love  a  blasphem¬ 
ing  swearer.  As  Hpring  approached,  the  liota- 
nist  daily  brought  home  plants  and  lichens  for 
analysis.'  These  seemed  very  ugly  to  tlie  eyes 
of  oiir  little  critic.  One  day  she  overcame  the 
loservc  she  had  maintained  ever  since  discover¬ 
ing  his  enormous  wickedm.-ss,  ami  asked  him  if 
he*  consi'lered  “  those  weeds  ”  were  pretty.  He 
dcH'lared  they  were  beautiful.  “  If  you  call 
those  beautiful,”  she  siiid  loftily,  “I  don’t  know 
what  you  would  have  called  my  calla  lily.  It 
was  lovely.  But  it  died  last  Fall  just  because 
it  had  been  blas)>hemed  by  Jack  Frost.”  Hhe 
wa.s  too  consistent  to  say  it  had  been  blasted. — 
Harper’s  Drawer. 


•Tommy,  my  S'>n,  what  is  longitude?’  ‘A 
clothes-line,  pajia.’  ‘  Prove  it,  my  son.’  ‘  Be¬ 
cause  it  stretches  from  pole  to  pole.’ 


TWO  BRAVE  B0Y8. 

BY  EUOT  m’CORMICK. 


To  find  examples  of  courage  one  does  nc| 
need  to  go  back  into  history.  Nearly  every 
we  read  in  the  papers  of  brave  deeds  which 
people  are  doing,  and  it  very  often  happens 
that  they  are  done  by  boys  and  girls. 

Not  long  ago  the  story  was  told  in  Harper’s 
Young  People  of  a  courageous  little  girl,  who 
when  the  house  took  fire,  saved  her  baby  sister 
from  being  burned.  This  time  it  is  two  boys 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  rescuing 
two  girls  from  drowning. 

Frank  and  William  Hardina  are  sons  of  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  cigar-maker  in  West  Farms,  just  above 
New  York  city.  Frank,  who  is  twelve  years  j 
old,  still  goes  to  school,  but  William,  being  two 
years  older,  helps  his  father  at  home.  In  the  | 
family  they  speak  the  Bohemian  tongue,  but  to 
the  gentleman  who  interviewed  them  for  this 
article  their  language  was  pure  American. 
Most  street  boys  in  New  York  have  a  dialect  of 
their  own— a  sort  of  “  English  as  she  is  spoke  ” 
— which  improves  upon  the  ordinary  tongue  by 
turning  th  into  d,  and  using  a  great  many  words 
which  neither  Mr.  Webster  nor  Mr.  Worcester 
evt'r  heard  of.  From  these  faults  the  speech  of 
the  Hardina  boys  is  quite  free ;  neither  is  it 
marked  by  any  foreign  accent. 

Before  coming  to  New  York  they  lived  in 
Hpringfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  place  that  they 
learned  to  swim. 

‘They’d  chuck  us  into  the  water,’  said  the 
elder,  by  way  of  explanation,  ‘  and  we’d  either 
have  to  swim  or  sink.’  So  by  practice  in  the 
art  the  boys  became  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  out  of  it.  They  were  told,  too,  by  their 
father  that  if  they  ever  saw  any  one  drowning, 
they  must  not  hesitate  to  jump  in.  ‘  Don’t  want 


to  take  your  clothes  off,’  said  their  father; 

‘  even  if  you  do  get  them  wet  I  sha’n’t  punish 
you.’ 

So  instructed,  they  knew  what  they  were  to 
do  when  the  time  came.  I  don’t  suppose  they 
ever  imagined  it  would  come,  but  all  the  same 
they  were  prepared  ;  and  being  ready  to  use 
one’s  knowledge  is  quite  as  necessary  as  to 
have  the  knowledge  itself.  I  don’t  suppose, 
either,  that  Annie  Overpacker  or  Mamie  Carroll 
ever  imagined  that  they  would  owe  their  lives 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  Bohemian  boys  be¬ 
ing  tossed  into  the  Detroit  River.  But  our  lives 
hang  together  by  very  queer  threads,  and  this 
is  what  actually  happened. 

.Annie  and  Mamie,  who  live  in  Tremont,  a 
short  distance  from  West  Farms,  had  gone  on 
a  picnic  one  afternoon  in  July,  with  Anbie’s 
aunt  and  some  friends.  The  picnic  was  held  in 
a  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  Bronx  Mver,  and 
near  by  a  Hunday  school  picnic  was  also  being 
held.  Any  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Har¬ 
lem  and  New  Haven  Railroads  will  recollect  the 
winding  little  stream  that  follows  the  course  of 
the  road,  as  one  nears  New  York,  with  as  many 
twists  and  turns  as  if  it  were  a  serpent  Near 
the  shore  the  river  is  shallow  enough,  and  in 
parts  of  its  course  it  drifts  lazily  along,  and 
clearly  shows  the  pebbly  bottom.  But  here  and 
there  are  treacherous  holes  where  the  water  is 
at  least  thirty  feet  deep,  and  where  one  might 
drown  as  easily  as  if  the  little  brook  were  Long 
Island  Hound  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  care, 
however,  bathing  is  not  unsafe,  but  whether  it 
is  or  not,  the  girls  had  promised  themselves 
this  sport  as  a  part  of  the  picnic.  Ho,  having 
put  on  their  bathing  dresses,  they  waded  out 
into  the  water,  and  stood  there  for  a  time 
watching  the  motions  of  Annie’s  brother,  who 
had  swum  out  beyond  them,  and  was  vainly 
urging  them  to  ‘  come  ahead.’ 

By-and-by  the  brother  got  tired,  and  struck 
out  down  the  stream.  'The  girls  then  turned 
their  attention  to  themselves,  and  playfully  tried 
to  see  which  could  ‘  iluck  ’  the  other.  Moving 
backward  step  by  step,  they  were  getting  out 
into  the  river,  and  without  knowing  it,  where 
one  of  the  great  holes  was  yawning  behind  them. 
Now  they  are  on  the  brink  of  it.  Suddenly  one 
steps  over,  and  with  a  loud  ci^y,  striving  to  re¬ 
cover  herself,  grasps  the  other  and  pulls  her 
down  into  the  watery  depths.  Before  those  who, 
are  watching  from  the  shore  can  realize  whaT 
has  taken  place,  the  children  have  disappeared, 
and  only  the  widening  ripples  show  where  they 
have  sunk.  Wild  shrieks  go  up  from  the  shore, 
and  one  woman,  who  is  Annie’s  aunt,  becomes 
frantic  with  terror,  and  is  about  to  leap  in  after 
them.  'Two  mounted  policemen  gaze  stupidly 
on  the  scene,  unable  to  do  anything,  for  neither 
can  swim. 

No  one  Inus  noticed  two  barefooted  boys  who 
are  fishing  on  the  bank  not  far  away.  All  at 
once  there  is  a  cry  ‘  W’e’ll  save  them  l’  followed 
by  a  splash,  and  two  heads  are  seen  swimming 
in  the  water.  The  two  boys  arc  the  Hardinas, 
and  tliey  have  remembered  their  father’s  ad¬ 


vice. 


t,>uick  as  they  were,  however,  the  girls  hud 
already  risen  and  sunk  twice.  Only  one  more 
chance  remained,  and  as  one  of  the  girls  came 
up  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  the  surface, 
William  grasjied  her,  and  holding  her  tight, 
made  for  the  shore.  It  was  Mamie  Carroll,  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  leaving  the  older  and  heavi¬ 
er  girl  to  the  twelve-year-old  boy.  Frank,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  unequal  to  the  task,  and  as  An¬ 
nie’s  h(>ad  came  to  the  surface  he  clutcheil  at 
the  long  hair.  But  it  slipped  through  his  wet 
fingers,  and  the  girl  went  down  catcliing  at  his 
foot  and  dragging  him  along  with  her.  Kicking 
away  her  hold,  he  ilived  after  her,  and  caught 
her  once  more.  Then,  throwing  one  arm  around 
her  ne»*k,  and  holding  her  8<*curely  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  managed  to  place 
her  on  his  back,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a 
place  where  he  could  walk  to  land. 

When  he  could  put  down  his  bun  leu — not  a 
light  one  for  a  boy  of  his  age — the  people  who 
flocked  around  found  her  insensible.  Indeed, 
it  took  over  an  hour  to  revive  her.  Meanwhile 
the  boys  wrung  out  their  wet  clothes,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  congratulations  of  the  crowd  and  the 
somewhat  embarrassing  embraces  of  the  girl’s 
friends.  No  one  thought  of  offering  any  reward 
but  the  policeman,  and  he  contributed  fifty 
cents. 

‘The  cop,’ .said  William,  in  telling  the  story, 
‘gave  me  half  a  dollar;  but  I  lost  my  fishing- 
line,  and  the  red  on  my  suspenders  all  came 
off  on  my  shirt,  from  the  wet.’ 

Beyond  this,  however,  their  garments  were 
not  damaged ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hardina  kept  his  word,  and  that  the  boys  were 
praised  at  home  for  their  courage  as  much  as 
they  deserved. 

Now  it  docs  not  come  to  everybody  as  it  did 
to  the  Hardina  boys  to  .save  a  person  from 
drowning  ;  but  there  are  opportunitit‘8  in  every 
one’s  life  for  the  display  of  just  such  (lualities 
as  these  boys  displayed — courage,  intelligence, 
and  what  we  cull  presence  of  mind,  which  is 
simply  having  one’s  wits  about  one,  and  know¬ 
ing  what  to  do  in  a  difficult  situation.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  great  thing  to  learn  ;  and  if  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  better  circumstanced 
than  these  two  young  Bohemian-Americans  can 
only  learn  it  half  as  well  as  they,  they  will  have 
gained  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  in  life. 
— Harper’s  Yonng  People. 


A  SHELL  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  A  LOG. 

The  employes  at  the  dry-dock  saw-mill  at 
Mobile  were  badly  frightened  not  long  since  by 
a  blaze  of  fire  suddenly  enveloping  a  log  that 
was  being  ripped  in  two.  When  the  mucliiuery 
was  stopped,  it  was  found  that  the  teeth  were 
all  knocked  off  the  saw.  Ga  cutting  into  the 
log,  a  six-inch  iron  shell  was  found  near  the 
centre. 

The  tree  from  which  the  log  was  taken  grew 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hpauish  forts,  near  New 
Orleans,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  sliell 
was  imbeilded  there  duri.ng  Jackson’s  famous 
battle  or  at  the  capture  o‘l  the  city  by  Furragut 
in  18G2.  The  fuse  and  powder  were  found  to 
be  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  considered  re¬ 
markable  tiiat  an  explosion  was  averted. 


‘George,’  askeil  the  teacher  of  a  Humlay- 
schwl  class,  ‘  who  above  all  others  shall  you 
wisli  to  see  when  you  get  to  heaven?  ’  With  a 
face  brightening  up  with  anticipation,  the  little 
fellow  shouted  ‘  Gerliah  !  ’ 


‘  O  mother,’  said  a  little  girl  almost  out  of 
breath  as  she  ran  in  Irorn  the  garden,  ‘you 
know  my  beans  that  I  planted  last  mouth — 
don’t  you  ?  ’  ‘Yes  indeeil.’  ‘  Well,  there’s  peas 
on  ’em !  ’ 


\ 
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!  A  WET  DAT  ON  THE  FARM. 

Some  people  who  live  in  what  they  call  “  good 
jodety,”  think  it  would  be  awfully  didl  to  be 
4hut  up  in  a  lonely  country  house  on  a  wet  day. 
We  are  just  in  that  situation,  and  are  enjoying 
it  For  two  weeks  we  have  been  looking  up  to 
the  clear,  beautiful,  blue  heavens  for  clouds, 
and  to  the  overarching  stany  sky  at  night  for 
symptoms  of  rain.  There  were  clouds  far  big- 
gei  than  a  man’s  hand  that  we  watched  from 
^he  hilltops,  like  Elijah’s  servant ;  but  no  rain 
ame  till  to-day,  when  the  refreshing  drops  be¬ 
an  to  patter  on  the  roof,  and  drop  off  the 
een  leaves  that  seemed  to  spread  out  to  re- 
eive  the  moisture,  and  be  washed  clean  and 
ure  from  the  dust  that  dimmed  their  lustre. 
The  farmers  hereabouts  are  plowing  for 
heat,  and  getting  all  their  grain  thrashed  by 
team  power,  and  carrying  their  wheat  from  the 
lachine  to  the  mill,  where  they  only  get  from 

(teventy-flve  to  eighty  cents  a  bushel  for  it. 
This  is  below  the  cost  of  production.  It  costs 
t^ut  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  grow  wheat,  and 
'armers  will  not  be  able  to  buy  freely  or  pay 
?ood  wages  when  they  get  small  returns  for 
Uieir  labor.  But  they  never  resign  nor  strike 
for  higher  wages  ;  they  never  think  of  blowing 
up  any  government  building  with  dynamite — 
they  blow  up  nothing  but  stumps. 

The  ministers  are  away  getting  a  rest.  We 
hope  they  may  come  back  strong  and  well ; 
for  we  can  never  do  our  best  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  pulpit  unless  we  are  “as  sound  as  a  bell.’’ 
In  olden  times  the  deacons  (like  our  good  old 
friend,  John  Geddis,  who  has  read  The  Ev.\n- 
OELisT  so  long,  and  who  perliaps  is  related  to 
the  Scotch  woman  who  threw  tlic  stool  in  old 
St.  Giles  Cathedral)  used  to  read  a  .sermon. 
Very  few  sermons  are  read  in  the  churches 
now,  and  almost  any  one  who  has  “  the  gift  of 
the  gab”  has  a  chance  to  “wag  his  pow  in  a 
pulpit  ”  when  the  minister  is  away, 

'  The  farmers  will  get  a  rest  in  Winter.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  atb  nding  picnics  now  in 
shady  groves,  and  feasting  on  cakes,  pies,  and 
ice-cieam  while  talking  of  Blaine,  Cleveland, 
and  Prohibition,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  sow 
Clawson,  Egyptian,  Pultz,  or  California  wheat, 
this  Fall.  The  wheat -growers  in  British  India 
j  (who  live  on  rice,  and  use  a  wardrobe  veiy  lit- 
•  tie  more  expensive  than  was  used  in  Eden)  are 
likely  to  out-Yankee  the  Yankees,  and  grow 
wheat  cheaper  than  Michigan  farmers  with  all 
our  modern  improvements. 

We  do  not  understoml  why  so  many  are  so 
thin-skinned  and  get  angry  so  easy  about  poli¬ 
tics,  while  friendly  enough  on  all  other  sub¬ 
jects.  No  minister  ever  preached  too  much, 
or  religious  paper  came  out  too  strongly,  on 
politics  for  me.  If  politics  is  the  science  of 

fovernment,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the 
Hble,  and  we  need  alt  the  instruction  and  in¬ 
formation  that  good  scholars  and  deep  think¬ 
ers  can  give  us.  We  are  here  in  this  world  for 
toorl  reasons,  and  our  belief,  our  words  and  ac¬ 
tions,  must  affect  our  eternal  destiny.  We  need 
Ro  be  both  good-natured  and  respectful  toward 
fcther  men  and  their  opinions,  and  just  iis  hon- 
lest  in  political  as  in  any  other  dutit  s.  When 
Ithose  who  produce  the  most  are  respected  ac- 
'conlingly,  and  more  farmers  than  lawyeis  are 
•  sent  to  Congress,  and  the  mantle  of  honor  and 
-  power  falls  on  a  plowman’s  shoulders,  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  begin  to  rule  in  America. 

Lambik. 

ypBllantl,  Mich.,  Aug.  28.  1884. 

WHEAT  UABKETING  IN  MANITOBA. 

This  province  of  Tiritish  America  li<‘s  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Winnipeg  and  tlic  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  embracing  u  width  of  about  1!)°  of  longi- 
^iuie,uind  «*^reteiilng  northward  fritm  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  line  as  far  as  the  climate  permits  to 
be  habitable.  It  is  a  vast  plain  of  fertile  i)rai- 
rie,  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hardy  grasses. 

‘  Ten  years  ago  it  was  entirely  uninhabited  c.x- 
cept  by  Indians  and  tlie  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company.  It  now  claims  a  civilized 
'1" population  of  200,000.  This  rapid  in«*rea.s«‘  of 
inhabitants  is  chiefly  due  to  the  work  in  the 
construction  of  the  Cauatliau  Pacitic  Railway, 
which  is  now  well  advanced.  But  tlic  new 
‘  province  of  Manitoba  does  not  aiifiear  to  be  in 
■perfect  accord  witli  the  Ottawa  Dominion. 
0  When  that  confederation  of  the  Canadian 
1  provinces  granted  a  charter  for  tlic  construc- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  they 
gave  to  that  Company  a  moiio|)oly  of  railroad 
j  building  for  twenty  years  in  Manitoba,  on  the 
t  condition  that  it  ivould  build  no  road  connect- 
1  Ing  witli  the  system  of  railroads  in  the  United 
I  States.  The  western  end  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cilic  road  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  in  litth* 
more  than  a  year  it  is  exjiected  to  be  finished 
‘  from  Luke  Winnipeg  to  Port  Moody  on  the  Pa- 
eifle  ;  but  the  eastern  end  is  not  progressing  s<> 

I  rapidly,  and  it  will  probably  be  several  years 
;  before  the  seetion  between  Quebec  and  Winni- 
peg  will  be  completed.  Meanwliile  tlie  raihdly- 
i  ;  increasing  po|)ulation  of  Manitoba  finds  no  out- 
,  -  let  for  the  surplus  grain  produced  annually 
'from  that  fertile  soil.  Last  Winter  the  local 
’  Parliament  of  Manitoba,  in  violation  of  tlie 
charter  of  the  Pacitic  Railway,  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  Winnipeg  to  our 
boundary,  U>  conne<*t  witli  a  road  to  Duluth, 

,  thus  securing  a  direct  outlet  by  Lake  Sujierior. 
‘  This  was  promptly  forbidden  by  the  Dominion 
I  Government  at  Ottawa. 

:  Exasperated  by  tliis  defeat,  the  wheat-raisers 

i  of  Manitoba  are  now  looking  north  to  tlnd  an 
export  route  for  the  surplus  of  tlieir  liarvests. 
They  have  sent  a  scientific  commission  to  ex¬ 
plore  Hudson’s  Bay  and  straits,  ami  to  remain 
during  the  Winter,  so  as  to  ascertain  accurate¬ 
ly  how  long  that  route  is  free  from  ice,  and 
open  for  navigation.  To  furtlier  this  compro¬ 
mise,  the  Dominion  Parliament  has  granted  a 
subsidy  of  12,800  acres  of  land  per  mile  for  a 
railroad  from  Winnipeg  to  Church  Hill,  on  the 
western  shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay — a  distance  of 
700  miles.  This  will  reduce  the  route  frmn 
Winnipeg  to  Liverpool  to  3200  miles,  against 
4800  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  <.>r  1000  miles 
shorter  than  by  any  otln  r  route.  But  naviga¬ 
tion  by  that  route  will  hardly  be  practicable 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year.  The  sur¬ 
plus  grain  of  Manitoba  can  reach  our  Northern 
PaclHc  Railroad  by  the  navigation  of  Red  river, 
but  it  will  be  requireil  to  pay  duty  on  entering 
the  United  States,  while  by  the  Duluth  route  it 
was  expected  to  pass  through  to  Lake  Superior 
in  bond.  The  surplus  of  Manitoba  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  quite  small,  but  the  near  future  will  swell 
the  present  population  to  a  million,  and  before 
the  close  of  this  century  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  will,  in  population  and  wealth,  large¬ 
ly  overbalance  the  eastern  provinces  of  Biitisli 
America.  _ 

DENUDINO  THE  LIMESTONE. 

The  limestone  regions  of  our  country  are  the 
richest  in  grain  production,  and  would  be  the 
most  enduring  but  for  their  liability  to  injury 
and  loss  by  washing  rains.  'A  correspondent  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  says  the  limestone  lay¬ 
ers  scarcely  anywhere  remain  in  their  natural 
horizontal  and  compact  strata  us  deposited  in 
ancient  waters,  but  have  cracked  and  tilteil  in 
vast  cakes  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  cooled 
and  shrunk  ;  so  that  they  stand  often  on  edge, 
or  even  sometimes  fall  over,  like  thin  frost-crust 
over  mire  after  a  cold  night,  when  broken  up 
by  the  passage  of  a  heavy  wagon.  These  tilted 
rocks  are  covered  with  a  compact  red  clay,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  and  retentive  of  plant  food,  and 
therefore  capable  of  yieUling  wheat  crops  in¬ 
definitely,  the  natural  drain^e  through  the 
cracked  and  fissured  rooks  being  more  perfect 
than  any  artificial  drainage  can  well  be  made. 
But  when  the  natural  forest,  mostly  of  oiik  and 
hickory,  has  been  removed,  and  the  farmer 
comes  on  the  scene  with  his  plow  and  his  closi*- 
biting  cattle  and  sheep,  annual  denudation  be¬ 
gins.  The  hills  formed  by  the  tilted  strata  are 
exposed  to  the  softening,  sweeping  rains,  and 
every  year  the  bare  gray  limestone  bone  of  the 
hill  loses  more  and  more  of  its  flesh  and  fat ; 
and  so  many  of  our  rich  limestone  soils  are  fail¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  under  all  the  light  of  American 
intelligence  and  skill,  us  the  similar  soils  of  the 
Promised  Land  have  wasted  under  the  miser- 


!  able  management  of  the  Turks.  What  we  see  on 
the  slopes  of  a  limi.'stone-hill  farm  in  time  of 
I  heavy  rain — torrents  pouring  down  every  hol- 
i  low,  and  sweeping  away  the  richest  of  the  soil — 
j  is  but  the  beginning,  the  spring  of  the  river  dis- 
I  asters  that  are  growing  worse  and  worse  every 
j  year,  and  threatening  our  valleys  with  a  destruc- 
;  tion  like  that  which  has  brought  the  rich  jilains 
j  of  Babylonia  and  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile  from  their  ancient  wide  and  bound¬ 
less  fertilltj’  to  comparative  narrowne.ss  and 
poverty. 

GROWING  PANSIES. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  flowers,  and 
though  it  is  popular',  and  to  be  found  in  most 
gardens,  comparatively  few  people  understand 
its  proper  cultivation  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
the  finest  flowers.  They  will  go  into  the 
grounds  of  the  florist  and  express  amazement 
at  the  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  pansies  they 
see  there,  will  forthwith  purchase  a  supply  for 
their  own  planting,  and  will  be  charmed  with 
them,  and  be  determined  to  grow  the  same  on 
their  own  premises,  though  their  previous  ef¬ 
forts  have  so  signallj*  failed.  When  asked  how 
they  had  been  growing  them,  they  often  reply 
“O  I  got  some  from  a  neighbor  who  has  large 
beds  of  them,  but  they  are  all  so  small.”  When 
told  that  they  should  sow  the  seed  of  the  finest 
of  those  obtained  from  tlie  florist  as  soon  as 
the  seed  was  matured,  say  some  time  in  August 
or  early  September,  and  that  tliat  was  the  only 
way  to  have  fine,  large  flowers,  the  idea  was 
jumped  at.  That  is  the  way  to  get  them.  Eve¬ 
ry  August  the  seed  of  the  largest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  should  be  sown,  and  the  old  ones  dug 
up  and  thrown  away.  And  we  should  say  that 
this  is  easy  enougli  to  do  when  it  is  once 
knowm.  In  the  Winter  the  plants  should  be 
lightly  covered.  There  are  new  pansies  adver¬ 
tised  every  year,  but  any  one  growing  them 
carefully,  and  taking  as  we  say  the  seed  from 
the  best  every  year,  will  be  as  likely  as  any¬ 
body  to  have  large  new  kinds,  and  will  thus 
save  the  expense  of  pureha.sing  them,  which  at 
most  last  only  for  a  single  blooming. — German¬ 
town  Telegraiih. 

SHYING  HORSES. 

The  practice  in  vogue  among  nine-tenths  of 
the  human  family  with  horses  that  shy  or  scare 
at  some  unnatural  object  by  the  I'oadside,  only 
makes  the  horse  worse,  instead  of  causing  him 
to  forget  the  habit.  When  the  horse  pricks  up 
his  ears  and  begins  to  show  signs  of  fright,  the 
common  practice  is  to  rein  his  head  directly 
toward  the  object  which  has  caused  the  fright, 
and  ride  or  drive  him  right  up  to  it.  Often  the 
lash  is  used  severely  to  enforce  tliis,  and  the 
poor  trembling  beast  is  made  to  walk  right  uji 
to  the  object,  be  his  fear  wliat  it  will.  This 
atlds  doubly  to  the  frightful  impression  first 
formed  and  rivets  it  in  the  animal’s  memory, 
and  instc'ad  of  being  broke  of  tin*  habit,  it  be¬ 
comes  worse  and  worse  every  time  it  is  rejieat- 
ed.  The  best  way  to  proe(*ed  to  get  a  horsi'  to 
quit  such  tricks,  is  to  use  every  possible  effort 
to  divert  his  attention  from  whatever  he  takes 
fi'iglit  at.  This  is  done  by  tightening  the  rein 
next  tlie  object,  then  drawing  hard  on  the  other, 
thus  bringing  the  head  around  in  the  opposite 
direction  ami  <-ausing  him  to  look  away  from 
the  .scare-ci'ow.  By  practicing  this  method,  it 
will  be  seen  that  tlie  animal  is  made  to  forget 
the  object  of  friglit.  A  sadille-horse  may  be 
broken  of  the  pernicious  habit  in  this  manner 
with  ease.  Driving-horses  are  not  so  easily 
managed,  yet  it  can  be  done. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  TIMBER. 

The  Uoimtry  Gentleman  says  that  many 
years  ago  two  fences  on  a  certain  farm  were 
made  of  common  basswood  rails,  one  of  them 
with  rails  cut  in  Winter,  and  the  other  from 
trees  felled  at  niid-Summer,  and  at  once  split 
into  rails.  Tlie  forna'r  rotted  more  or  le.ss 
after  some  years  ;  while  the  latter,  or  Summer- 
cut  rails,  became  hard  like  horn,  and  far  out- 
la.sted  those  cut  in  Wintci'.  What  was  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  difference  Simjil}' this  :  The  rails 
cut  in  Winter  were  long  in  <irying  through  the 
remaining  months  of  Winter  and  through 
Sju'ing  ;  the  sap  paiily  fi'i'inented  oi'  soured, 
and  injured  the  texture  of  the  wood,  ami  unlit- 
ted  it  for  lasting  many  year.s.  The  Summer- 
cut  rails  were  placed  where  they  seasoneil  rap- 
i<lly,  and  they  became  hard  and  horn  -  like. 
Tliere  are  various  tla-oiies  about  cutting  timber 
when  the  “sap  is  u)*  ”  and  tiie  “sap  down,”  in 
connection  with  the  proper  time;  but  they  are 
mostly  errors.  It  is  true  there  is  ie.ss  .saj)  in  a 
tre(‘  iifter  it  has  been  growing  nqiidly,  the  leaves 
evajiorating  in  .some  degree  the  w:iter  in  tin- 
sap  vessels,  and  the  wood  is  eonse«|uently  <lry- 
er  than  in  .Spring  before  there  is  any  outlet  for 
the  surchaiged  ves.si-ls  tlirough  the  fejives.  But 
this  is  not  the  reason  tin-  Summer-cut  timber 
is  nio.st  duralile;  it  is  sinii)ly  from  the  rapid 
drying. 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  FAIR  MANAGERS. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  jqiiuoves  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  F.  ()tt,a  piom-er  farmer  of  that 
State,  who  would  have  our  county  fairs  make 
it  a  special  point  to  em-ourage  tin-  growth  of 
the  best  varieties  of  grains,  vegetables,  etc.  He 
thinks  much  good  might  be  done  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  by  offering  libeial  premiums  on  the 
plan  he  illustrated  in  the  case  of  wheat,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Let  the  fair  manageis  offer  a  jiremiuni 
of  say  forthe  best  twenty  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  same  to  be  tlie  jiroperty  of  tin-  agricultural 
society  holding  the  fair.  Then  let  the  society 
offer  tills  wheat  for  .sale  ns  seed  in  small  i{uan- 
tities,  at  a  lu'ioe  sufileient  to  cover  the  <‘o.st  of 
the  luemium.  By  this  plan  the  society,  whih* 
atlding  nothing  to  its  ex|>en.ses.  would  assist  in 
distributing  a  superior  article  of  seed  among 
the  best  farmers  of  the  i-ounty.  If  tin-  plan 
were  pursued  for  a  temi  of  years  with  all  the 
grains,  gra.sses,  v<-getables.  ;uid  fruits,  it  can 
rea<lily  be  seen  that  tlo-re  would  be  a  great  ini- 
jirovement  in  the  products  of  the  region  of 
country  jiatronizing  the  fair.  Especially  would 
this  be  true  if  a  detailed  account  of  the  method 
of  cultivation  of  the  premium  crops  were  re- 
({uired  ftir  publication. 

STIMULANTS  FOR  CRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Gaith-iier's  Chronicle;  List  year  I  was  in- 
duee<l  to  try  an  experiment  in  cry.santhemum- 
growing,  and  for  this  luirpose  I  i>urclia.sed  one 
pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  I  bottled 
and  coiked  up,  as  the  ammonia  evaporates 
very  raiudly,  I  then  selected  four  jdants  from 
my  collection,  and  put  them  by  thi-m.selves, 
and  gave  them  ;i  teasjioonful  of  ammonia  in  a 
gallon  of  water  twit-e  a  week.  In  a  fortnight’s 
time  the  n-sult  was  most  striking  ;  for  although 
I  wati-red  the  others  with  i-ow  maiiiin-,  they 
looked  lean  when  compared  with  ammonia- 
watered  plants,  whose  leaves  turned  to  a  very 
•  lark  green,  which  they  carried  to  the  edge  of 
the  pots  until  tin-  fiowers  were  cut.  .Vs  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  tlie  flowers  were  splemiid.  The 
ammonla  which  I  used  is  rather  expensive,  as 
I  bought  it  in  a  chemist’s  shop.  This  year  I 
intend  getting  agricultural  ammonia,  which  is 
much  cheaper.  I  have  also  tried  it  on  straw¬ 
berries  with  the  same  satisfactory  result,  the 
crops  being  nearly  double  that  of  others.  It  is 
very  powerful,  an<l  requires  to  be  used  with 
caution. 

TRY  FOR  BETTER  BUTTER. 

The  hight*st  priced  butter  in  Europe  is  made 
in  the  district  of  Isigny,  in  Normandy.  It  sells 
by  auction  in  Paris  during  the  Winter  at  about 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  some¬ 
times  reaching  eighty-five  cents.  During  the 
Summer  season  it  often  falls  in  piice  to  fifty 
cents  per  pound.  Its  superiority  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  care  observeil  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  hand  never  touches  the  butter  ; 
it  is  beaten  up  in  cloths,  and  the  utensils  are 
of  wonderful  cleanliness.  If  a  drop  of  milk 
or  cream  falls  on  the  floor,  it  is  immediately 
sluicetl  away.  The  buttermilk  is  thoroughly 
renioveil  from  the  butter  by  the  latter  being 
repeatedly  churned  with  fresh  spring  water  un¬ 
til  it  conu-s  away  quite  clear.  More  of  our 
Wi-steru  and  of  our  New  England  dairymen 
should  exercise  increased  care  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  choice,  aromatic,  tempting  parcels  of 
butter,  so  much  in  demand  by  the  best  trade 
in  our  cities  and  villages. 

Cryolite,  a  mineral  which  is  of  great  value  in 
the  potasli  manufacture,  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  obtained  only  in  Greenland. 


A  TEXAS  SPECTRE. 

It  is  said  that  from  the  Red  River  south  to  the 
Colorado,  an  army  of  prairie  dogs  are  devour¬ 
ing  the  grazing  country  clean,  a  tract  250  miles 
long  by  200  miles  wide  being  infested  with 
them.  It  is  added  that  the  march  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
prairie  dog.  The  white  man  slaughters  the 
dog’s  enemies,  the  wolves,  rattlesnakes,  pan¬ 
thers,  ami  badgers,  which  prey  upon  him  when 
permitted  ;  and  as  he  is  migrating  eastward  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  a  year,  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  the  prairie  dog  will  have  be¬ 
come  a  significant  obstacle  to  American  prog¬ 
ress. 

Quinck  Preserves. — Pare  and  quarter  line 
ripe  quinces,  put  the  cores  and  parings  into 
enough  water  to  cover  them,  boil  until  quite 
soft,  strain,  then  put  in  the  quarters  of  quince 
and  boil  until  tender,  take  them  out,  weigh, 
and  for  every  pound  of  quinces  add  one  pound 
of  sugar  ;  put  the  sugar  and  water  together 
and  boil  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  add  the 
quarters  of  quince  and  boil  until  it  looks  clear 
but  does  not  break,  take  them  out  w-ith  a  skim¬ 
mer  and  place  in  pots,  pour  the  syrup  over, 
which  should  be  a  pretty  pink  color  and  shouhl 
form  quite  a  firm  jelly  around  them. 

Preserving  Tomatoes. — They  sliould  be  first 
slightly  scalded,  sufficiently  to  peel  nicely,  and 
when  peeled  are  thrown  into  pans  in  order  to 
let  .some  of  the  watery  part  drain  off.  They 
are  then  packed  into  two-and-a-half  pound 
cans,  leaving  just  room  enough  for  a  large 
spoenful  of  sjTup.  The  syrup  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt,  and  the 
same  amount  of  sugar,  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  cans  are  then  sealed,  and  placed  on  sheet- 
iron  pans  holding  thirty-five  cans  each,  and 
lowered  into  a  vat  containing  boiling  water  of 
sufficient  depth  to  cover  them.  If  the  can  is 
not  tight,  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  the 
air  which  will  eseajie  through  the  hole,  causing 
bubbles  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  leaky  can  should  be  immediately  taken 
out  ami  the  hole  stopped. 

Lobster  Saeah.— Cut  up  and  season  the  l<)b- 
ster  the  same  as  for  cliicken.  Break  the  leaves 
from  a  head  of  lettuce  one  by  one,  and  wash 
tliem  singly  in  a  large  pan  of  water.  Put  them 
in  a  pan  of  ice- water  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  shake  in  a  wire-basket  to  free  them  of 
watt-r.  Place  in  the  ice-chest  until  serving 
time.  When  ready  to  si'rve  jiut  two  or  three 
leaves  together  in  the  form  of  a  shell  and  ar¬ 
range  these  leaves  together  on  a  flat  dish. 
Mix  one-half  of  the  mayonaise  dressing  with 
the  lobster.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  this  in  each 
cluster  of  leaves.  Finish  with  a  teasjx'onful 
of  the  ilressintr  on  each  s|)oonful  of  lobster. 
This  is  au  exceedingly  inviting  dish.  There 
should  be  two-thirds  of  lobster  and  one-third 
of  lettuce. 

Chk  KEN  Salad. — Take  equal  parts  of  chicken 
and  celery,  or  half  as  much  i-hicken  as  celery. 
Cut  the  cliicken  in  (piarterinch  slices.  Scraiie, 
wash,  and  cut  the  celery  in  slices.  ]\Iix  with 
French  dressing  ami  keep  on  the  ice  till  ready 
to  serve.  Make  a  niayonaisi'  dre.ssing  and 
mix  jiart  of  it  with  the  cliicken.  Arrange  the 
salad  in  a  .salad-bowl  or  dish,  ami  pour  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  •Ire.ssing  over  it,  and  garnish 
with  celery  leaves  and  capers. 

Si  HUE  OF  Nerves. — The  report  that  has  just 
apiieari'd  to  the  effect  that  M.  Tillaiix  has  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  suc- 
ce,ssful  suture  of  nerve  iu  two  cases,  and  tliat 
in  one  case  function  has  been  restored  in  a 
nerve  divided  for  a  iieriod  of  fifteen  years,  is,  if 
iMiillrmed,  one  of  the  most  important  facts  we 
have  had  presented  to  us  in  our  day.  The 
physiologist  not  less  than  the  surgeon,  will  Ik* 
led  to  imi>ortant  work  by  this  event,  ami  fresh 
fields  of  inciuiry  relative  to  nerve  conduction 
may  open  new  and  iinexiieeted  advances  in  the 
theory,  as  widl  as  the  practiee.  of  the  nn'dical 
art. 

The  Intern ationai.  Medical  Congress. —  Co- 
Ix'iiIkkji’ii,  Aikj.  16.  -In  a  few  simple  and  evi¬ 
dently  heartfelt  wor<ls.  Prof.  Panuni,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  eighth  session  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress,  to-day  closed  the  series  of 
most  successful  meetings  which  have  just  been 
held  In  the  Danish  capital.  On  Friday  evening 
the  King  had  added  to  his  previous  favors  to 
the  tJongress  (those,  namely,  which  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  and  in 
the  Royal  tri))  to  Elsinore  on  Wednesday)  by 
receiving  and  entertaining  the  members  to  suj)- 
))er  in  the  Palace  of  (Uiristiaiiborg.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  tlie  Copenhagen  Municipality  en¬ 
tertained  the  Congress  to  <iinner  after  a  fashion 
of  liearty  and  si>lendid  hospitality  which  it 
wouhl  be  difficult  to  etpial ;  and  later  in  the 
same  evening  tlie  directors  of  the  Tivoli  (iar- 
dens  gave  a  grand  ./etc  in  honor  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  From  the  dining-hall  to  the  gardens  the 
guests  wcri'  conveyed  in  siiecial  steamers  along 
the  Sound,  and  were  accompanied  the  whole 
way  by  many  crews  of  the  city  boating  clubs, 
who  )>a.ssed  and  repassed  the  steamers,  each 
time  saluting  with  thi-ir  oars,  and  carrying  col¬ 
ored  lights  in  the  sterns  of  the  skiffs.  Every 
craft  in  the  watm ,  and  both  shores,  with  the' 
bridges,  were  crowded  by  the  jieojile  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  wlio  vied  with  each  other  in  giving 
heartiest  exi>ression  of  welcome  and  good-will 
to  the  foreign  guests.  From  some  of  tlie  ves¬ 
sels  liglits  were  displayed  and  rockets  sent  into 
the  air,  while  every  craft  had  its  gala  bunting 
at  her  masts.  In  the  Tivoli  Gardens  them 
selves,  to  which  entrance  had  betm  gained  by 
an  ('stimated  crowd  of  between  dd.hhd  and  4h,- 
I  (MM)  jieople,  the  sight  was  such  as  some  of  the 
members  who  were  more  travelled  than  their 
neiglibors  said  they  had  seen  eqiialleil  only  in 
Rome  during  the  sittings  of  the  Vatican  C<*>un- 
cil,  and  in  the  Carnival  at  Venici-.  Then  to¬ 
night  the  directors  of  the  National  Establish¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  called,  have  wound  up  the  fe.stivi- 
ties  and  the  courtesies  by  giving  the  members 
and  their  ladies  a  farewell  feiust.  Of  the  )iri- 
vate  hospitalities  of  the  ju'ofession  and  )>eople 
of  this  little  northern  cajiital.  it  neisl  only  be 
said  that  it  was  in  kee))ing  with  the  cluiracter 
of  the  public  manifestations  of  their  kindliness 
and  g<iod-will.  The  writer  of  this  letter  has 
had  a  varied  and  lengthened  ex]ierience  in 
matters  of  fliis  kind,  but  he  has  to  search  his 
memory  in  vain  for  anything  aiiproaching  the  | 
Danish  welcome  to  th<‘  International  Medical 
Congress  in  spontaneous  heartiness  and  good¬ 
will.  The  exiterieiice  of  it  carried  away  the 
feelings,  not  alone  of  tlie  younger  nieniters  of 
the  Congress,  as  witness  the  following  pleasant 
aiD'cdote  of  the  veteran  lea<ier  an<i  represent;!- 
tive  of  English  surgery.  Sir  Janies  Paget  ;  Sir 
James  noticing  that  the  young  son  of  one  of 
our  Scottish  profess.  irs  had  been  kindly  in vite<l 
to  the  municipal  dinner,  went  iqi  at  once,  and 
shaking  harifls  with  him,  said  “  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,  my  boy,  because  if  you  live  to  be 
an  oM  man,  you  will  remember  this  magnificent 
reception  longer  than  anybody  else"  in  the 
room.”  One  of  the  last  things  done  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  just  concluded,  was  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Unitisl  States  physicians  to  hold  the 
next  one  iu  Washington  in  September,  1887  ; 
and  in  thanking  the  members  for  the  honor 
which  they  had  thus  conferred  on  Amerii'a, 
Dr.  Billings  very  liappily  characterized  the 
Copenhagen  Congress  from  both  points  of  view 
now  touched  upon.  There  was,  he  said,  always 
a  danger  on  occasions  like  that,  k-st  science 
should  be  drowned  in  her  own  popularity,  and 
lest  the  hospitalities  and  courtesies  should 
overcome  the  scientific  work  of  the  Congress. 
He  was,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  great 
as  hud  been  the  hospitalities  and  courtesies  of 
the  Danes,  that  result  had  not  happened. 
There  had  been  a  great  number  of  excellent 
papers  read,  and  important  discussions  held  in 
the  different  sections,  the  result  of  which  would 
soon  be  laid  before  the  medical  world.  Dr. 
Billings  further  took  occasion  to  promise,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  physicians,  that 
they  would  do  all  they  could  to  make  the  fu¬ 
ture  Congress  effect  as  far  as  possible  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  the  coordination  of  medical 
science,  and  that  they  would  give  thitse  who 
should  go  to  it  au  opportunity  of  seeing  Amer¬ 
ican  scenery,  American  institutions,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  hospitality.  Apropos  of  American  institu¬ 


tions,  an  American  physician  of  eminence  who 
had  at  Friday  night’s  reception  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  the  King,  is  stated  to  have  made 
the  same  kind  of  promise  which  Dr.  Billings 
made  to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the  future 
meeting,  and  to  do  what  they  could  to  emulate 
the  Danes,  admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
they  must  fail  in  one  particular,  as  they  had 
not  a  King  who  could  give  a  reception  and 
supper  like  the  one  he  was  now  enjoying. 

Hay  Fever.— Dr.  W.  T.  Phillips  of  Am  lover 
recommends  belladonna— one  and  one-fourth 
minims  of  the  succus  every  hour  until  relieved 
(thirty  ra.  to  three  ounces  of  water,  teaspoonful 
dose).  Dr.  G.  E.  Dobbson,  in  the  Lancet,  has 
had  satisfactory  success  by  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapor  of  camphor  and  steam,  made  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the 
face  about  tlie  nose  by  means  of  a  paper  cone, 
placed  with  the  large  end  downward  in  a  vessel 
containing  hot  water  and  a  drachm  of  coarsely 
powdered  or  shredded  camphor.  He  asserts 
most  positively  that  if  this  procedure  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  twenty  minutes,  and  repeated  three 
or  four  times  in  as  many  hours,  great  and  usu¬ 
ally  permanent  relief  follows. 

A  Sea  Atmosphere  for  the  Sick  Room. — 
The  solution  to  be  used  and  diffused  as  spray 
consisted  of  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
(ten  volumes  strength)  containing  one  per  cent, 
of  ozonic  ether,  iodine  to  .saturation,  and  2..’)0 
per  cent,  of  sea-salt.  The  solution  placed  in  a 
steam  or  hand  spray  diffuser  can  be  distribut¬ 
ed  in  the  finest  spray  in  the  sick  room  at  the 
rate  of  two  fluid  ounces  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
It  communicates  a  pleasant  sea  odor,  and  is 
the  best  purifier  of  the  air  of  the  sick  room  I 
liave  ever  used.  It  is  a  powerful  disinfectant 
as  well  as  deodorizer,  acting  briskly  on  ozoniz¬ 
ed  test  solutions  and  papers.  Mr.  Carl  R, 
Schoniberg  has  recently  invented  a  large  spray 
producer,  which  will  diffuse  the  artificial  sea 
air  through  a  hospital  warii.— B.  W.  Richard- 
■son,  M.D. 

Poisonous  Postal  Notes. — The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  is  Issuing  a  new  style  of  postal  note. 
It  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  old  one,  but  differs 
in  cidor,  and  in  tlie  method  of  indicating  the 
number  of  dollars  to  bi*  paid.  The  old  one  was 
made  of  bright  yellow  paper,  with  a  broad  de¬ 
sign  on  the  back  printed  in  green.  The  amount 
to  be  paid  was  indicated  by  punching  figures  in 
the  margin.  The  new  one"  is  made  of  |  aper  of 
a  failed  lilac  color,  and  is  luinted  in  black  on 
the  face  and  blue  on  the  back.  The  number  of 
dollars  is  indicated  by  tlie  number  of  stubs  at¬ 
tached  to  it  after  it  is  tom  from  the  book.  The 
chief  reason  for  making  the  change  was  the 
poisonous  character  of  the  ink  on  the  back  of 
the  old  notes. 

- - 

iFotrf0n. 

A  Leopard  in  Waiting.—  Tin*  old  story  of  the 
telegraph  ojierator  iu  Hyderabad,  who  tele- 
grajilied  the  central  office  “Tiger  here,  jump¬ 
ing  about  the  platform,  Wir<^  orders,”  was 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  station-mas¬ 
ter  on  the  Calcutta  Railway  last  month,  A 
large  and  apparently  very  liungry  leoiiar*! 
came  into  the  waiting-room  and  aiiproached 
the  ticket-window,  Tlie  railroad  man  barri¬ 
caded  himself  in,  and  remained  a  voluntary 
prisoner  for  five  hours,  when  the  letqiard  left. 
It  was  afterward  shot  about  a  mile  from  the 
station. 

The  Iron  Di  ke. — The  second  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  life.  He  wrote 
exci'llent  letters,  conversed  witli  ease  and  ver¬ 
satility,  and  was  au  admirable  racoiitrur.  But 
he  was  flve-and-forty  years  old  wlnui  his  illus¬ 
trious  father  died,  and  from  tliat  father  neither 
he  nor  his  younger  brother.  Lord  Charles  Wel¬ 
lesley,  (‘ver  received  justice.  The  Iron  Duki' 
was  neither  a  good  husbaml  nor  a  good  father. 
He  regarded  his  sons  as  youths  of  very  medio¬ 
cre  ca|)acity,  ami  gave  them  no  encouragement 
to  enter  jiublic  life.  “  He  always  treated  us  as 
duffer.s,”  his  eldi'st  sou  has  often  been  heard  to 
exclaim. 

A  WoNDERFi  L  Diamond. — A  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  diamond  of  no  le.ss  than  4.57  carats  has 
been  shipped  from  South  Africa  and  sold  by  a 
London  firm  to  a  syndicate  of  diamond  mer¬ 
chants.  The  color  eiiuals,  if  not  excels,  that  of 
the  finest  India  diamonds,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  comiietent  judgis  it  will  cut  to  a  perfect  and 
lustrous  brilliant.  In  droj*  siiaiie  it  will  weigh 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  about  22(1  carats, 
or  in  lozenge  shap(‘,  briolettc',  about  30(1  carats. 
The  brilliant  will,  therefori',  exceed  iu  wiught 
all  the  historical  diamonds.  The  Koh-i-noor 
weighs  1(16  carats,  the  Ik  gent  of  Framie  136 
carat.s, and  the  Orloff,  which  was  cut  for  weight, 
1!15  carats.  In  siz(>,  color,  purity,  and  quality, 
it  is  expected  to  prove  to  be  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  stone  ever  known, 

Protestant  Sentiment. — The  Hungarian  pa¬ 
pers  imblish  a  lu'otocol  from  an  evangelical 
eonvoeatioii  at  Ves/,i)rim,  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  occurs;  “Inasmuch  as  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement  is  in  direct  opjiositioii  to 
the  fundamental  jirinei))les  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  anti-Semitism  must  be  qualilied  as  a 
canonical  crime,  and  overy  minister  of  religion 
who  admits  himself  to  be  an  aiili-Semite,  or 
Iiermits  himself  to  be  elected  as  the  iiarliament- 
ary  representative  of  anti-Semites,  will  have  to 
renounce  his  office  with  all  its  functions.” 

Italian  Demoralization. — The  inhabitants  of 
Spezia,  Italy,  seimi  both  seared  and  di'inoraliz- 
ed  by  the  outbreak  of  cholera.  The  streets  are 
full  of  intoxicated  persons,  singing,  roaring, 
praying,  and  cursing.  In  one  ease  tlie  doctor 
attemlinga  jiatient,  believing  him  beyond  hojie, 
sent  for  the  jiriest  to  a<hninist(*r  the  last  .sacra¬ 
ments  to  the  dying  man.  No  .sooner  hail  the 
two  entered  the  room  than  the  relatives  tiinieil 
the  key  in  the  door,  informing  the  visitors  that 
iinle.ss  the  man  reeoverod,  neither  should  h-ave 
the  house  alive. 

The  (iHETto  at  Ro.me  has  been  dooniod  by  an 
iiiqirovim'  but  impocunious  nimiieii>ality.  and 
visitors  who  used  to  wander  through  the  intri¬ 
cate  maze  iu  imrsuit  of  old  lace  or  of  itld 
bronzes,  or  in  ipiest  of  fragments  of  [lillars  and 
inseribed  slabs  built  into  the  dooriiosts,  will 
find  their  oecu|>ation  gone.  Intimately  associ¬ 
ated  as  the  quarter  is  with  memories  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  not  always  their  home  in  Rome, 
and  Paul  IV.  was  the  tir.rjt  Pofie  who  r‘•nloved 
them  across  the  river  from  the  Trastevere  into 
the  shadow  of  the  sober  tower  of  .Marcelliis. 
The  same  Pontiff  was  notorious  for  his  cruel 
treatment  of  the  aliens,  and  rigorously  enforced 
attendance  at  the  annual  .sermon  on  Holy  Cross 
Day,  when  such  miraculous  conversions  were 
made,  for  reasons  which  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Browning’s  familiar  stanzas. 

arresting  the  progress  of  COXSI'MPTION. 

In  this  disease,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the  only 
hope  of  the  patient  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  vital  condition.  Efforts  are  made  to  reach 
this  through  out-door  cxerci.se,  and  by  various 
other  nie^ans  for  iinjiroviug  the  general  health, 
which  are  known  to  invalids  and  physicians.  Now- 
in  the  Vitalizing  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starke, v  A  Palen, 
1109  Giranl  street,  Philadelphia,  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  an  agent  that  gives  directly  this  higher  vital¬ 
ity,  which  generally  becomes  apparent  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  use.  This  is  manifest  in  an  almost 
immediate  increase  of  appetite,  and  in  a  sense  of 
life  and  bodily  comfort.  If  the  Treatment  is  con- 
tlnueil,  a  .steady  improvement  nearly  always  fol¬ 
lows;  and  where  the  disease  lias  not  become  too 
deeply  .seated,  a  cure  may  be  confidently  lookeil 
for.  If  you  would  have  .satisfactory  evidence  of 
this,  send  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  for  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  reports  of  cases  as  will  enable  you  to 
judge  for  yourself,  and  they  will  be  promptly  fur¬ 
nished. 

Ju«t  What  they  Need. 

Those  complicated  stomac-h,  kidney,  and  nervous 
troubles  from  which  so  many  women  suffer,  soon  yield 
to  the  mild  but  active  operation  of  Parker’s  Tonic. 


m  ApaiW^Waiitmlfnrnur  new  book  BCRIEO 
A  |«  I*  M  I  V  cities  RECOVEKED.  Buried 

I  Nations  eihum«'1;  obliterated  history 
The  dotn^  of  Patriarchs^ 
Pnphetsand  Kin^  unfolded.  Great  discoveries.  Latest  re¬ 
searches.  Tevtiao  y  from  Pyramids.  Temr  l»‘S  and  Ruins. 
PUin  to  a  child ;  absorbinsf  toail.  RIelilj  lIlMatrsted.  New 
•aps.  Lowjarice«  Sells  Sul  8cn^'ers  dellehted* 

BRADLEY,  GARRET^N  &  CO..  66  N.  4th  St..  pbiU..P«* 


i>y  l;y  iiiaI12V. 

k  U  Xrwt.  J.&.  Bu4CU  ^  Ck>.«  ^  I>ey  Bt.e  V 

Good  Pay  for  Agentii.  $100  to  per  month 

made  tellinK  oar  fine  Booku  di  Bibles. 

Write  to  J*  C.  MeCardp  dt  Co«,  Pbliatlelpbia,  Pa. 


BALL’S 


CORSETS 


The  ONLY  CORHST  made  that  can  be  returned  by 
its  Durohfispr  aftur  three  weeks  wenr.if  not  found 
PERFECTLY  SATISFACTORY 
in  every  respeet.and  its  jirieo  ret  untied  l»y  seller. 
Ma*ie  inn  variety  of  stylesand  prices  Sold  by 
ola'»s»  dealers  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthless  imi¬ 
tations.  None  jrennine  without  BaU’snameoTi  box. 

CHICACQ  CORSET  CO.,  Chicago.  III. 
FOY.HARWION  A  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn* 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing*  Machine 

IS  \ 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Womlwork  that  are  artistic,  le- 
gant,  and  tiurable.  It  has  a  liner  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Atta<;hnieiit  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtalneil  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“Domestic”  Seving  Machiie  Company, 

Broadway  and  Fourteentu  St.,  New  Yoke. 

PNG  WOIILDI 

A  New  Book  (or  Singing  ClaN.r.,  In* 
Ktllutr.  and  Convontion.. 

By  fjF.o.  F.  Root  &  C.  C.  Cask. 
COl^TT^XIiTS 

Thefinest  Elementary  Ih’ssol*.  boili  inqualitv  and 
KradiiiK.  that  iiaveever  uppi  ared  in  any  bo«>k. 

The  Be«»t  of  Pimple  Part  Sours,  Tunes  and  .An¬ 
thems  with  beautiful  (ilee.s  ami  .‘’secular  ('horuses, 
crowned  by  the  brilliant  “  Italia.” 

Effective  Music  for  Class  and  ('oncer!  Work,  from 


Take  tlie  book  all  in  all  and  it  is  one  that  will  make 
clii'is  teacbiiiK  a  pleasure  and  di  liRht  to  Teachers  uml 
I’upiN. 

Price.  60oti»,  rarh  by  mall,  pontpald:  06.00 
a  «loE4»n  by  oxpr«*«M.  not  propabl.  Kprriinni 
l*as«*K  Free. 

ri  itLimiKn  hy 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


XJ.  S.  jVTail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

,  From  Pier  20,  North  River.  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  $80.  Second  class, 

Steerage,  passage  to  or  from  $15. 
LIVERPOOL,  via  Q,VEENSTOX%'N. 

1  From  Pier  41  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  street. 

AUSTRAL . sails  Saturday,  Sept.  '20  and  Oct.  18. 

CITY  OF  ROME sails  Saturday,  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  1. 

I  Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

I  Cabin  $80  to  $100.  Second  class  $40.  Steerage  $15. 

I  .Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  ol 
I  charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

I  For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

EEITDEESOIT  BHOTSEHS,  ITe-v  York. 

X  1 1  J,  &  R.  LAMB, 

I  59  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

'  CHURCH 
‘j^  g  Furniture, 

I  PULPITS,  FONTS, 

'  - TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memoriai  STAiNED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 

i\o  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Largo  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  ar  0.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

CeHtral  Illinois  Finanrial  Ageney,  Jacksonville.  Illin  lis. 

AGBNTS  WANTKU— For  the  Ulves  of 

BLAINE  &  I  CLEVELAND  4 
L06AN,  HENDRICKS, 

Inl  Vol.bv  T.  W.  Khox;  |  Ini  Vol.  by  Hon.  A.  Ba«iiui.. 
Aiithiirizra,  Impartiil.  Comi'lfte,  the  and  EKh 

?ul..  500  pat-ea.  Sl.bO.  ftO  per  cent,  to  Apepfa.  Oulflta  rrtt. 

iHAKTVoKU  I'l  BLIblllXtl  t'O.,  IlsrlfopU,  Conn, 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  (Jrtide  of  (’hiireh  Bells, 

Groatost  Exporicnco.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailoil  free. 

CLDITON  E  HENEEIT  BEIX  COHPANT, 

TROY,  IT.  T. 


CbaKb.  8cbool,  Fire-Rlmrm.  Vine  uimM.  lov-piioea,  wreAWt 
•A,  GftUtngue  with  700 tMiliiMMilalN.  pricpi.  etc.,  tent  trm, 

iZIymyor  Manufaoturlns  Co.,  OinoinnatM$> 


MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  since 
'1H26.  Church.  Chaiiel,  School,  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells;  also  Chimes  a»id  Pealt. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CAEBY  THE  FAST  MAIL 


■  —  —  Security  3  to 

■ml  ■■  ■  6  times  loan. 

Ill  C,  I  INTEREST 

■  •  ■  9emi«annual. 

noth  year  of  rc8uk'iiee, ami  llth  oi  busim  ss. 
*No  investor  ever  luul  to  imy  tuxei-.  r«>s1s  “f 
foreclosure,  wait  for  interest,  ©f  take 
landa  BEST  of  References.  'Vrin- 
if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Acblress 

D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  S.  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 

Mention  lliiii paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MINP. 


INVESTORS 

slioiiUI  ciinfor  with  the 

WICNTKItIV  FAU.tl  .M«IIT«A«K  CO., 

I.AWKKNee.  K.nsas, 

Klrnt  Mortgage  Itral  l-lHtate  I.oaiin  paiil 
in  illvAV  York.  Ahnoliite  SntiRfnctiui, 

42I'A  ItAA-TIOCn.  For  rellal.illly,  i-eiisnit  ■Dilrd 
Hank.  N.  V.  City,  or  Nnl.  Hank.  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Ser.iiritF  large.  liitcrrHt  nroiiiptly  paid. 

Si  nd  forpatnphltd  with  tesllnif  iiiala.  Kiinple  fonim,  cte. 

F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  1  N .  F.  Halt,  f  I..  II.  Perkins.  Sei> 

J.  T.  Warm-,  v.  Pres.  ;  Auditor.  I  C  W.GlllPtt,  Troai 

GAEDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Ploaso  send  for  iny  Catalogue,  with  dlreettoii  for 
eultlvatiou,  free. 

SKEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  ‘25  jier  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
loguo,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

.lOSEPlI  HAUHIS, 

Moroton  Farm,  ZLoclioster,  IT.  T. 


I  I 

‘id/^/yl  I  I  Not  only  to  the  sufferer  wast- 

ll  i  |\ii\I  I  eil  hy  disease  (Iocs  Ridge’s  FimmI 

Ya01|(v \  il  "''Uplement  the  proper  medl- 
cine,  and  bring  back  strength 
■Sfr/n  I  and  comfort,  but  llio  delicate 

motlierwill  lind  In  Its  dally  use 
/j*'/’/*  I  Just  whnt  Is  needed  to  check 
l^)Y  ju  l(  f  /I  siipiderncnt  the  drain 

Yl'cXtl  I  Jll  hijon  nature's  forces, 

"^v/l  Try  It.  mothers,  anil  tic  con- 

'vi'fll  lllV  4  sizes— :ir.c.  to  $1.75. 


I 

*(i.\  f  Not  only  to  the  sufferer  w 
ii\I  I  ed  hy  disease  (Iocs  Ridge’s  F 
My  I  Hiiiiplement  the  proper  no 
llVUl  cine,  and  bring  back  streii 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

FRUIT  DEERS. 

AwsinliMl  the  Silver  .Meilal 

ov^r  all  at  F.fyjtand  Fair,  1HH!L 

Tho  operation  1h  hiicIi  that  tiiuy  rutaln  lljo 
natural  fruit  flavor.  The  evaporation  Ih  the 
moKt  rapid,  witli  leant  fuel. 

All  HizeM  for  farm  or  fuetory  !!He. 

We  inanufaeturo  the  bent  Eva|>4»ratJ»rH  for 
niakinj;  Apple  •felly  from  (Miler,  without 
KUKar.  S<‘nd  for  Illu^itraled  (’ireular. 

Vermont  Farm  Macliiiio  Co., 

llellowM  FnllM,  V't. 


WEST. 

ONLY  LIME  RUNNING  TWO  THBOUOH 
TRAINS  DAILY  FROM 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 


DENVER, 

or  Via  Kaiiaas  City  and  Atchlflo.i  to  lieu  ver.  con- 
ueetliiKln  Union  lK*pota  at  KartABS  ('Ity,  AteniAOD, 
(Jmaiia  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  In  tbe  Far  West,  bliortest  Line  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  In  tbe  (iouth-West. 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Slinnld  not  forget  the  fart  that  Round  Trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  eau  be  imrchased  via  this  I.reat 
Throiigli  l.ine,  to  all  itie  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resorts  of  the  West  and  Hontb-West,  Including 
the  .Moiiiitalns  of  COI.ORADO.  tbe  V'alley  of  the 
Yipsemlle,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  tbe  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Nhould  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  u> 
the  heart  of  tlie  Government  and  Railroad  Landf  In 
Nehriiska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great,  THROUGH  CAR  LINK 
ef  America,  ^lU  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
Finest  Etiuipped  Railroad  in  the  World  for 
nil  classes  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  tliis  Hue  for  sale  at  all  Kall- 
roiul  Coupon  Ticket  Ulliees  lu  tbe  United  Htates  and 
Canada. 

T  J.  POPTKK, 

Vice  Pres,  and  Geii.  Manager 

PKKt  KVAL  LOWKLL, 

Ueii.  Pass.  Ag’t  Chicago. 
JNO.  y.  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  Eastern  Ag’t, 

.117  liroatlway.  New  York,  and 
IMb  Washington  .St.,  Uostou. 


Mrs  POTT’S  -  g/jD  IRON 


Catarrh 


Hay  fever. 


I  can  recommend  Ely'sCrcnm 
Balm  to  all  Hay  Fever  an fTererH, 
It  being.  In  my  opinion,  found- 
oil  upon  experience  nn<l  a  sure 
cure.  1  was  anilctctl  with  Hay 
Fever  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
never  before  foiiml  fiermanent 
relief.  —  Webster  H.  Haskins, 
Marshfield.  Vt. 

Apply  Into  the  nostrlla.  ELY’S 
CREAM  BALM  Is  a  remmly  foun¬ 
ded  on  a  correct  diagnosis  of  this 
disease,  and  can  be  tlepemled 
upon.  .50c.  at  druggists;  fiOc.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mall  10c. 
IL7  BSOS.,  DraggUti,  Owtgo,  R.7. 


PRATT  A  CONE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Absolately  Safe  Investments  In  first  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Real  Estate  In  tho  rapidly  growing  cltyif 
Minneafiolls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter¬ 
est  collected  ami  remltteil  In  New  York  ezebangn  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
hy  letter  or  In  pers^m  at  either  ofRce.  Best  city  references 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
baud. 

ELECrrS  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  GONE, 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St.,  Ro<tm  CO, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


m 


\ - 

ADVANTAGES  - 

IJOT  BURN  THE  hAk.,. 

.  pO  DETACHABLE 

WALNUT  HANDLE. 

DOUBLE  POINTED. IRON  BOTH  WAYSf 

g^SJINUSEANDQ^gy^P 

L.  three  irons ’ 

ONE  HANDLE  AND  A  STAND  TO  A  SET. 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

HARDWARE  TRADE< 

•HEAT  YOUR  HOUSE‘"nn 

FURNACES 

THE  BEST  fN  THE  WORLD  V  , 

INSURE  WARMTH  PERFECT  VENTILATION 
AND  FREEDOM  FROM  DlJ5>'>(iAS 

n  MANlirACTURED  BY 


TROY  NY.  CLF.VFLAND.O,.  CHICAGO. ILL  i 
G  C.hALLETT.  NEW  YORK  . 

Ci:  ,ce  ipt  ,s/t  -  ataljo  .1' 


CATARRH 


And  Olttitts  •(  the 

HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNM1 

Cm  be  taken  at  hoMe.  Necaaa 
Incurable  when  our  auettlons 
are  properly  aniwereo.  WrHn 
for  urcular«.  te*timonUU.  etc.. 

BBT.T.  P.ailL00.TrnttMr 


Toprote-etthe  pnbllc  from  rocwmvma or 
ft  of  oor  BAMn'e  Beai 

/  6oaf,  hnveohtmined  n  A 

*  AJ  Copjiifht  for  our  Bbow  / J 

Cord!  aod  Box  LaUlo,  li 
\  **4  haro  alAO  •erorod  0  jm 

^  the  annexed  Trade  Mark.  S  I 
Bxoept  the  addition  of  our  ijl 
.  .  Trado  Mark.  Be.,  the  La 

and  nrappen  remain  tho  enme  ••  hereteOfthM 


WOULD  YOU  USE 

a  Koap  tor  tho  Toilot,  Batli,  and  Nursery  that  oan 
ALWAYS  l-iB  relied  upon  as 

MILD,  FRAGRANT,  and  of  TESTED  PURITY? 

Thousands  of  our  best  families  DO  use  It,  and  regard  It 
as  Indispensable.  It  Is  put  up  In  square  and  round  cakes, 
also  In  pound  liars.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  It,  or  send  He. 
stamp  tor  trial  sample. 

J.  B.  Wll.UlAMM  Sc  CO., 

Olastonbaryr,  Ct. 


( 
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*B0  l!I  foil  MBl'N— ASD  OTHER  THIXiS. 

The  ixipulation  of  this  city,  in  this  year  of 
grace  ’84,  is  put  by  the  directory  makers  at 
72,000.  It  has  very  nearly  doubled  upon  itself 
In  each  of  the  last  two  decades,  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  appearances  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  it  come  somewhere  near  to  doubling  up 
again  in  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  in  an  easy 
place  to  make  a  city ;  no  hills  have  to  be  dug 
down,  nor  valleys  filled  up,  nor  rocks  blasted 
out.  On  two  sides  of  it,  some  five  miles  aimrt, 
are  streams  to  drain  the  city’s  sewerage,  and 
springs  which  furnish  good,  wholesome  water. 
New  railroad  shops  and  other  manufacturing 
enterprises  have  multiplied  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  Just  now  the  strike  of  the  coal  miners 
in  the  Hocking  valley  is  depressing  business 
somewhat  in  all  departments ;  and  the  end  is 
not  yet,  though  the  miners  are  evidently 
weakening. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  city  is  the  extent 
to  which  business  is  confined  to  one  street. 
For  fully  two  miles  and  more  the  stores, 
banks,  and  offices,  stretch  away  on  each  side 
of  High  street,  and  it  seems  well  nigh  impossi¬ 
ble  to  divert  anything  higher  than  a  corner 
grocery  to  any  other  street.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  is  this  exclusiveness  carried  (or  carries 
itself,  for  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made 
to  change  it),  that  proi)erty  on  High  street  for 
nearly  two  ihiles  brings  from  #850  to  #12<X)  jK'r 
front  foot,  while  in  no  other  part  of  the  city, 
save  some  residence  portions  of  Broad  street, 
will  property  bring  more  than  #250  a  foot.  I 
suppose  this  is  like  some  facts  in  the  moral 
world  which  ought  not  to  be.  But  they  are ; 
and  there  is  nothing  so  stubbornly  hard  as 
facts.  If  we  could  only  disiwse  of  facts  by  our 
theories,  what  a  beautiful  world  we  could  soon 
make  uikui  this  little  sphere. 

Talking  of  theorizing  and  facts  reminds  me 
of  that  l^eautiful  piece  of  religious  romancing 
“  The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut,”  who.se 
well  known  author,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gladden,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  meeting  cas¬ 
ually  a  few  days  since.  I  have  never  read  any¬ 
thing  that  so  aptly  puts  things  as  they  might 
poHdihly  be,  perhaps  ought  to  be,  in  the  religious 
world,  but  as  they  ore  not.  By  .some  sort  of 
concatenation  of  circumstances  last  week  as  I 
was  sitting  in  church  for  an  “  organ  recihil,”  a 
shining  pate  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  dark- 
brown  hair  at  its  base  behind,  and  a  full,  clo.se- 
ly  clipped  beard  in  front,  the  whole  surmount¬ 
ing  a  stocky  frame  so  clad  as  to  suggest  the 
substantial  business  man,  came  and  placed  it¬ 
self  in  the  end  of  the  pew  directly  in  front  of 
me.  Having  listened  to  him  only  a  few  days 
before  in  his  own  church,  I  recognized  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.  Somehow  as  I  sat 
there,  between  the  strains  of  the  organ’s  mu¬ 
sic  I  could  not  help  si>eculating  as  to  what 
might  possibly  be  going  on  under  that  smooth 
pate  before  me.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
movement  those  brain  molecules  were  just 
then  making,  and  in  what  forms  they  mov¬ 
ed  when  they  evolved  that  romance  of  the 
“League.”  Then  I  wondered  if  they  always 
kept  going  in  jtist  the  right  direction  and  prop¬ 
er  harmony  to  maintain  peri)etually  their  own¬ 
er’s  part  of  the  “League.”  And  then  again  1 
wondered  if  by  some  readjustment  of  forces  we 
could  not  get  all  the  moleodes  in  all  our  brains 
to  going  so  as  to  have  “Christian  Leagues” 
continually  all  over  the  land.  According  to 
the  philosophy  of  some,  it  is  only  a  little  (pies- 
tlon  of  the  proiwr  adjustment  and  movement 
of  particles  of  brain  matter.  Only  get  these 
to  moving  properly,  and  all  will  be  harmony 
and  peace  in  the  great  world.  Then  I  retlect 
that  it  is  probably  about  as  hard  to  fit  mole¬ 
cules  to  each  other  and  make  them  behave 
themselves  as  it  is  to  get  men,  women,  and 
churches  into  harmony  with  each  other. 

But  no  matter;  I  cannot  see  what  is  going 
on  under  that  shining  pate  (no  one  need  tliink 
its  owner  is  old  because  he  has  little  hair; 
from  his  looks  he  is  certainly  this  side  of  fifty 
some  years),  yet  I  feel  certain,  that  wliether 
the  molecules  did  it,  or  his  own  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  heart  moved  upon  by  the  gracious  S[>irit 
from  above,  that  gem  of  religious  thought  in 
story,  “The  Christian  Ijcague  of  Connecticut,” 
is  worthy  to  be  read  and  reread  for  its  nduikc 
of  all  narrowness,  and  for  the  true  ideal  which 
it  holds  up  before  us,  towunl  whi<di  I  bclit'vc 
the  gowl  Lord  is  slowly  but  surely  bringing 
His  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  a  noble  ideal, 
worthy  of  its  noble  author,  and  to  some  ext(>nt 
may  have  had  a  temporary  realization;  but 
this  wicke<l  world  with  it.s  half  -‘anctitied 
saints,  is  not  yet  rii>e  enough  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  realizalion  of  anything  half  so  g<tod. 

Dr.  Gladden  is  a  busy  man.  His  Church  on 
Broad  street  is  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition.  When  I  reaclied  here  last  tnontlt.  1 
found  in  the  papc'rs  the  echfs's  of  a  discussion 
betwet'ii  Dr.  Ghniden  and  Gen.  Beatty,  a  local 
politician  of  .some  reptite.  on  the  ••Southern 
Question,”  with  si>ecial  reference  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  i>eople.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  seems  to  be  mainly  that  of  their 
different  standpoints ;  the  one  a  broad-minded 
philanthropist  and  patriot,  the  other  an  ear¬ 
nest  party  politician  and  i>atriot.  Both  recog¬ 
nize  evils  in  the  present  condition  of  the  color¬ 
ed  i^eople.  One  is  certain  that  the  Southern 
Question  in  national  i)olitics  is  dead  and  buried. 
The  other  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  about  the 
livest  question  of  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  know  that  national  politics  is  for¬ 
ever  done  with  this  (piestion,  but  I  fetd  certain 
that  something  more  than  fwlitics  and  iM>liti- 
cians  must  have  to  do  with  it  before  it  is  done 
with.  It  is  a  big  subject— this  “  brother  in 
black”  is.  Time  and  the  providence  of  God. 
working  through  the  slow  processes  of  i>erson- 
al  elevation  of  character,  will  solve  it.  Just 
now  to  make  us  more  earnest  in  «ioing  some¬ 
thing  for  him,  we  ought  to  realiz»>  his  moral 
and  general  condition.  The  first  I  got  some 
conception  of  when  a  colored  preacher,  with 
whom  I  meet  in  ministerial  conference  every 
Monday  morning,  a  most  estimable  man,  hav¬ 
ing  a  gootl  infiuence  over  his  j^eople,  told  some 
of  us  that  he  almost  felt  ashamed  to  pronounce 
the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  young  people  of 
his  race,  so  slight  was  their  sense  of  obligation 
under  the  solemn  nuptial  vows.  And  yet,  frt>m 
his  fuller  statement  of  the  case,  there  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  progre.«s  in  the  right  direction. 
Their  young  people  seem  to  have  little  idea  of 
purity,  and  e8i>ecially  of  continuanct*  in  mari¬ 
tal  love;  still  they  desire  a  rei)etition  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  as  often  as  they  forsake 
the  old  passion  for  the  new,  a  thing  they  fre¬ 
quently  do. 

Then  I  got  some  idea  of  the  general  c-ondi- 
tion  of  these  people  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
which  I  made  of  an  old  colore<i  neighl>or,  who 
is  a  driving,  successful  lousiness  man.  “  ^  ell, 
said  he,  "  I’ll  tell  you ;  about  half  my  people’s 
horn’d  tired,  and  the  other  half’s  born’d  lazy  , 
but  I’se  bound  to  make  money.”  And  he  is  do¬ 
ing  it,  as  are  also  some  of  the  rest  of  them,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  either  tired  or  lazy 
some  both. 

The  other  day  I  took  a  run  down  the  Soiota 
Valley  to  Portsmouth  and  Ashland,  Ky.  At 
the  former  place  I  found  Dr.  Pratt,  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  in  Ohio,  just 
starting  for  a  brief  valuation  at  his  son’s  on  the 
lake  shore  near  Cleveland.  His  l>ow  abides  in 
strength.  Another  year  will  complete  a  full 
third  of  a  century  in  his  present  pastorate, 
which  is  still  fruitful  in  good  works.  At  Ash¬ 


land,  Pastor  Condit  continues  to  fill  the  pulpit 
occupied  by  his  father  a  generation  ago.  The 
staying  quality  of  some  of  these  pastorates  is 
a  credit  both  to  pastor  and  people. 

Another  Sabbath  with  the  good  i>eople  of  the 
Second  Church,  and  I  must  hasten  back  to  the 
work  and  the  study  on  the  Front  Porch.  The 
first  three  weeks  of  my  stay  here  has  been  so 
delightfully  cool,  that  I  had  thought  to  adver¬ 
tise  Columbus  as  a  Summer  resort ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  past  few  days  has  dissipated  all 
such  thoughts,  and  made  me  long  for  the  ge¬ 
nial  breezes  of  the  Ozark  heights. 

But  before  I  go,  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
admirable  editorial  comments  on  the  political 
situation.  Nothing  could  be  better.  I  expect 
to  vote  as  “Ambrose  ”  says  he  will ;  for  the 
best  man  and  the  man  that  will  win.  The  la¬ 
bors  of  those  good  sisters  in  Portsmouth,  who 
exhorted  me  to  vote  “  for  St.  John  and  princi- 
l>le,”  I  fear  will  be  wasted  ufion  me.  There  is 
princii)le  even  in  temperance  outside  of  this 
perii>atetic  saint  from  Kansas. 

DoCGL.XS  P.  Pl'TN.VM. 

Columbus.  Ohio,  Aui^ust,  1884. 


I»R.  PHRANER  (»X  HIS  TRAVELS.-IV. 

steamer  Ancon, 

Dixon’s  Inlet,  Aug.  .1,  1884. 

Dear  Erangelint :  Since  my  last,  which  was 
addressed  from  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound,  we 
have  been  sailing  in  English  waters,  though 
making  a  journey  to  a  portion  of  our  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  We  are  just  now  crossing  the  boundary 
line  of  49°  north,  which  brings  us  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  again.  Our  first 
Sabbath  on  ship-board  was  quietly  spent.  Af¬ 
ter  morning  worship,  which  is  regularly  ob¬ 
served,  and  at  which  a  goodly  ixirtion  of  our 
company  gather,  we  had  preaching  upon  the 
quarter-deck.  The  six  clergymen  of  our  party 
all  took  part  in  the  service,  and  almost  all  the 
ship's  passengers  were  present.  The  discourse 
was  from  Rom.  xii.  1.  The  remaining  hours  of 
the  beautiful  Sabbath  were  quietly  spent  in 
reading,  correspondence  with  friends  at  home, 
and  in  pleasant  Christian  fellowship,  followed 
with  a  service  of  song  in  the  evening  in  the 
cabin.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  Sabbath  so 
quietly  observed  on  ship-board.  All  games, 
and  to  some  extent  unnecessary  work,  were 
suspended,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  day 
were  quiet  and  restful.  Though  home  and 
friends  were  far  away,  yet  God  seemed  near, 
and  we  rejoiced  in  His  presence. 

Our  first  landing  was  on  Monday  morning  at 
Metlakatla,  a  station  of  the  English  mission  in 
British  Columbia,  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
William  Duncan.  Mr.  Duncan  came  to  this 
country  from  England  in  1857,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  his  labors  among  the  Indians  of 
Port  Simpson;  but  finding  his  work  embar- 
ras-sed  and  impeded  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
heathen  Indians  and  of  the  almost  worse  than 
heathen  whites,  he  concluded  to  found  a  m‘w 
mission  station  for  such  of  the  Indians  as  were 
willing  to  go  with  him  and  accept  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  a  Christian  community.  He  pledged 
all  who  went  with  him  to  strict  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  to  total  abstinence  from  intoxicants, 
and  to  give  up  their  medicine  men,  and  in  case 
of  sickness  to  be  satisfied  with  the  treatment 
of  a  regular  physician.  Mr.  Duncan  ha.<  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  at  Metlakatla  since  1859,  and 
with  great  success.  He  now  has  a  community 
of  about  1100  Indians  gathered  around  him. 
with  a  church  membership  of  between  .500  ami 
600.  He  has  not  only  instructed  them  in  let¬ 
ters  and  in  Christianity,  but  has  introduceil 
among  them  the  various  industries  of  civilized 
life-taught  them  to  build  their  own  hoii.ses 
and  to  make  for  thenuselves  all  the  articles 
needed  in  their  homes.  Their  largest  and 
most  successful  »‘uterf>ri.sc,  however,  is  their 
cannery,  from  which  they  sent  last  year  to  the 
Liverpool  mark**t  more  than  lo.ooo  <-ases  of 
salmon,  and  will  .send  still  more  this  y*‘ar. 
The  cannery  is  comluctod  upon  the  coopera¬ 
tive  principle,  the  Indians  sharing  in  the  i)rof- 
its  of  the  enterprise.  We  have  here  not  only  a 
civilized  but  a  well  ordered  Christian  commu¬ 
nity.  with  a  church  ami  school  and  a  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  among  themselves,  a  strictly  kept 
Sabbath,  and  the  various  branches  of  industry 
pursued.  Mr.  Duncan  is  himself  invested  with 
civil  authority  to  enforce  order  and  administer 
justice  among  the  i>eople. 

The  Indians  had  heard  of  the  ci,i(ijng  of  mir 
party,  ami  intended  to  make  pre|>arations  for 
a  grand  reception,  but  the  steamer  ai>pearing 
several  da\s  l>cfore  it  was  expei-ted.  they  were 
not  ready,  many  were  absent  at  tln>  tisherics, 
but  those  who  were  at  home  gave  us  a  very 
cordial  welcome.  .Ml  work  was  suspended, 
and  the  whole  population  turneil  out  to  greet 
us  Flags  were  raised,  and  the  whole  town 
soon  i)ut  on  a  holiday  ai)pcarance.  ,V  brass 
baml  of  fourteen  pieces  met  us  at  the  wharf, 
ami  escortol  us  to  the  church,  where  several 
Christian  hymns  wen*  sung,  and  an  address  of 
welcome  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan,  which 
was  responde*!  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson.  .Jus¬ 
tice  Miller,  and  Dr.  Bicknell  of  our  own  party. 
The  church  is  large  though  phiin,  and  was 
built  by  the  Indians  themsf'lves.  To  see  these 
sons  of  the  forest  gather,  and  hear  them  sing 

Rock  of  .Ages  ”  and  •*  How  sweet  the  name  of 
.Jesus  soumis”  so  heartily  as  they  did,  brought 
tears  to  many  eyes.  These  services  over,  we 
were  shown  through  the  cannery  and  over  the 
town,  after  which  at  the  call  of  the  band  we 
were  summoned  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  we 
listened  to  addresses  from  several  Indians, 
which  were  interpreted  to  us— as  our  words 
had  been  to  them— by  Mr.  Dun<*an. 

In  all  their  addresses  the  Indians  specially 
em(  ha.sizeil  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  at¬ 
tributed  their  rescue  and  uplifting  from  hea¬ 
thenism  and  all  their  advantages  to  its  saving 
power.  They  speak  of  Mr.  Duncan  as  their  fa¬ 
ther,  and  show  him  great  respect  and  rever¬ 
ence.  Seldom  has  it  been  given  to  any  man  to 
witness  so  distinctly  the  power  of  his  influence, 
and  the  results  of  his  work  for  good.  He  has 
translated  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  into  the  Thsimpsean  language,  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Indians ;  also  a  number  of  our 
familiar  hymns,  and  a  few  standard  volumes 
of  our  Christian  literature.  He  has  associated 
with  him  in  his  work  a  regularly  ordained 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
mission  is  within  the  boun'ls  of  the  iliocese  of 
Bishop  Ridley  of  the  See  of  (’aledonia.  Owing 
to  his  ritualistic  notions,  however,  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  the  Bishop  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  conducts  his  mission  in  his 
own  way  and  quite  inde]>endently  of  him.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  In<lians  in  their  afldres^es  referred 
in  not  very  respectful  terms  to  the  Bishop’s 
course,  and  declared  their  loyalty  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  an'l  their  appreciation  of  his  self-<lenying 
labors  on  their  behalf. 

These  services  in  the  Town  Hall  were  closed 
by  all  singing  together,  led  by  the  bami,  “God 
save  the  Queen.”  though  some  of  our  company 
I  found  substituted  the  words  of  our  own  na¬ 
tional  h^mn.  “God  bless  our  native  land 
more,  however,  from  ignorance  of  the  wonD 
of  the  English  hymn,  than  from  objection  to 
its  sMitiment  or  disloyalty  to  the  noble  Sover¬ 
eign,  within  the  bounds  of  whose  dominions 
we  were.  The  services  concluded,  the  baml 
with  a  great  proi^ession  of  the  i»eople  escorted 
us  to  the  wharf,  and  in  a  steamer  of  their  own, 
which  was  crowded  with  Indians,  accompanied 


us  to  the  ship  which  lay  out  in  the  bay,  where 
with  colors  fljing  and  the  band  playing  some 
of  our  own  national  airs  intersi>ersed  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  loud  and 
hearty  cheers  oft  repeated,  we  bade  them  fare¬ 
well,  grateful  for  what  our  eyes  had  seen  and 
our  ears  heard  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  to  enlighten  and  elevate,  to 
bless  and  to  save.  But  a  few  years  since  these 
Indians,  like  so  many  of  their  brethren  at  the 
present  time,  were  in  the  degradation,  of  igno¬ 
rance,  and  in  the  bonds  of  their  heathen  super¬ 
stitions.  Now  through  the  blessing  of  God  up¬ 
on  the  labors  of  this  noble  and  faithful  man, 
and  through  the  power  of  divine  grace,  they 
stand  erect,  rejoicing  in  the  manifold  blessings 
of  a  Christian  civilization  for  this  present  life, 
and  in  the  precious  hopes  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
life  to  come.  Who,  in  view  of  such  results  as 
the.8e,  shall  say  that  the  Gospel  is  without 
power  to  enrich  and  bless,  or  who  shall  for  one 
moment  question  or  deny  its  value  and  effi¬ 
ciency  as  touching  all  the  most  precious  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  ?  Verily,  “  the  Gospel  is  still 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.”  W.  P. 

FROM  THE  WHITEWATER. 

After  Vacation  -Some  Reflections. 

During  a  short  respite  from  pastoral  duties, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  sjiend  a  few  days  at 
Chautaiupia.  On  my  return  I  find  my.self 
rested,  and  ready  to  resume  work  with  new 
vigor.  ChantaiKiua  is  not  only  an  interesting 
place,  but  a  good  place  to  take  a  rest.  There 
is  a  variety  there  from  which  choice  can  be 
made  for  entertainment  and  recreation.  With 
lectures,  and  concerts,  and  prayer-meetings, 
and  Bible  readings,  and  a  museum,  and  row¬ 
ing,  and  people  from  all  parts,  there  is  not  the 
tedium  and  lonesomeness  of  having  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  Rest  comes  in  the  change 
which  one  can  effect  by  wise  choice  midst  such 
a  variety.  At  a  Sunday-school  conference  it 
was  ascertained  that  twenty-nine  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  firesent ;  and  at  a  Wednesday 
evening  prayer-meeting  there  were  enough 
Presbyterians  present  to  fill  the  Hall  of  Phi¬ 
losophy.  How  pleasant  and  profitable  that 
prayer-meeting  might  have  been,  under  wise 
leadership,  no  one  can  ever  tell ;  but  as  led, 
and  by  one  whose  name  I  have  not  learned,  it 
was  void  of  interest.  The  leader  in  a  prolong¬ 
ed  lecture,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  few 
words,  advanced  what  for  the  want  of  any 
other  term  I  will  have  to  call  ideas. 

The  Catechism  of  the  future  is  to  be  the 
“Cascade  Catechism,”  which  if  any  one  knows 
anything  about,  I  hope  that  he  will  hasten  to 
explain. 

The  lecturer  of  the  season  was  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  of  England.  No  note  of  his  visit  to  this 
country  has  been  seen  in  any  of  our  papers 
apart  from  The  ChautaiKpia  Herald.  Prof. 
Fairbairn  is  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  lecturer 
on  philosophy  is  strong  in  originality  of 
thought  and  in  the  abundance  of  his  resources. 
He  gave  a  course  of  lectures  ranging  from 
Locke  through  Hume,  the  two  Mills,  the  Pos¬ 
itivism  of  Comte,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  closed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  Science 
and  the  Problem  of  Life.  Independent  of  any 
manuscript,  and  in  language  most  expressive, 
and  just  sufficient  to  convey  his  ideas  —  by 
criticism  fair  and  candid,  yet  severe.  Prof. 
Fairbairn  held  large  audiences  delighted  with 
a  subject  which  as  handled  by  the  sprightliest 
of  writers,  is  yet  heavy  and  repellant.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  his  leaving  England,  he  had  very  n*- 
<’ently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  to  work¬ 
ingmen  ;  and  in  a  reference  to  that  work  he 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  instructed  that 
class  to  look  for  their  advancement  and  hap- 
pine.ss  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  finds 
that  with  all  the  pretensions  and  suggestions 
of  the  philosophers,  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
man’s  hope,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus  the 
truest  philosophy. 

Let  some  of  our  own  educational  institutions 
try  tc>  -secure  the  services  of  Prof.  Fairbairn. 
It  would  be  a  great  thin,g  to  have  him  a  citizen 
amongst  us,  ami  a  great  thing  for  the  college 
or  seminary  fortunate  enough  to  add  his  name 
to  its  faculty. 

The  ilecennial  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
Tempcraiu'c  Union  was  held  at  Chautamiua 
this  year.  The  exercises  were  somewhat  out 
of  taste  at  the  place  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  being  given  too  much  of  a  i)olitical 
east.  From  what  was  said,  it  could  be  gather¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  the  man  for  whom 
the  men  ought  to  vote,  and  for  whom  the 
women  would  vi>te  had  they  a  chance. 

Sabbatli  previous  to  graduation  day,  the 
Rev.  Heiiiek  Johnson.  D.D. ,  preached  in  the 
morning  from  Matt.  v.  It— subjei't,  “Uncon- 
-seious  Influence”;  and  in  the  evening  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hatfield  of  the  Methodist  Ei>i.scoi)al 
Church,  from  1  Cor.  x.  41.  Both  sermons  were 
excellent.  If  there  is  for  a  preacher  any  help 
lo  effort  in  the  magnitude  of  an  audience, 
those  brethren  should  have  bt*en  heli»cd  won¬ 
derfully  when  thou.sands  were  around  them. 

After  the  experience  in  the  luayer-mi'cting 
mentioned  above,  I  will  add  what  follows  as  a 
bit  of  exi)erience  in  my  own  work. 

The  Prayer-Meeting. 

How  to  guard  against  an  unvarying  formali¬ 
ty  in  the  prayer-meeting  service  is  one  of  the 
serious  troubles  of  our  ministerial  work.  But 
for  timely  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  we  should 
lack  seriously  in  that  quickening  of  religious 
devotion  and  energy  which  the  i)rayer-iHeeting 
is  intendofl  to  siu>ply.  Such  a  suggestion  came 
to  me  recently  to  the  effect  of  calling  upon 
those  present  to  name  single  verses  of  God’s 
Word  that  had  been  most  impressive  and  help¬ 
ful  to  them  in  their  religious  experience.  Tes¬ 
timony  was  opened  by  one  brother,  a  minister 
of  the  Word,  stating  that  Paul’s  words  in  Eph. 
iii.8  had  been  most  helpful  to  him  :  “Untomc, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this 
grace  given,  that  I  should  t>reach  among  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.” 
.Another,  a  physician  from  New  York  city 
spending  the  Summer  in  our  midst,  referred 
to  John’s  wonls  in  his  first  epistle  (iii.  8i: 
••  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani¬ 
fested,  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  ”  ;  and  a<lded  John,  from  his  Go3i»d,  iii. 
16.  Then  followed  a  testimony  by  the  latter’s 
wife  to  the  power  of  Clirist’s  words  of  John  vi. 
47  in  her  soul ;  “And  him  that  cometh  to  Me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”  Another  brother 
spoke  of  Hagar’s  words:  •‘Thou,  God,  seest 
me.”  It  proved  in  the  end  that  all  present 
were  interested  in  and  edified  by  such  testi¬ 
mony,  and  as  a  new  feature  in  the  prayer  ser¬ 
vice  added  greatly  to  its  profit. 

A  Prayer  in  a  Jory-Room. 

The  outrageous  verdict  of  the  jury  in  the 
Berner  case  was  the  filling  up  of  the  measure 
of  public  forbearance,  and  led  to  the  terrible 
riot  in  Cincinnati.  That  jury  sismt  the  S»ib- 
bath  that  intervened  in  its  sitting  upon  the 
I’ase  in  a  most  irreverent  and  wicked  way,  in 
which  the  playing  of  poker,  as  a  pastime, 
largely  predominated.  Since  that  riot,  juries 
j  have  been  constituted  of  men  of  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  characters.  And  every  murderer  against 
!  whom  the  Grand  Jury  returned  an  indictment 
i  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  after  a  fair  and 
j  impartial  trial,  has  received  the  extreme  i>en- 
'  alty  of  the  law,  until  now  five  men  are  await- 
I  ing  execution.  The  last  trial  was  that  of 
Hartnet,  an  uxorcide.  When  the  jury  retired. 


Theophilus  Wilson,  an  elder  in  the  Avondale 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  chosen  foreman. 
He  is  a  man  of  prayer,  and  at  his  suggestion,  as 
inaugurating  their  serious  work,  he  led  in  pray¬ 
er  before  God.  So  marked  was  this  proceeding 
in  contrast  with  the  jiast,  that  it  came  under 
notice  of  the  secular  papers,  and  has  been  fa¬ 
vorably  commented  upon. 

We  may  rejoice  when  Christian  men  are  call¬ 
ed  to  the  aid  of  judges  in  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  but  our  rejoicing  is  intensified  when  a 
man  as  a  foreman  of  a  jury,  to  whose ’decision 
the  public  looks  for  safety  from  the  hand  of 
the  murderer,  has  that  faith  which  furnishes 
in  itself  virtue.  It  was  the  virtue  or  courage 
in  his  faith  wliich  prompted  him  to  suggest 
prayer  in  that  jury-room. 

David  R.  Mo<wk. 

Hrookville.  Ind.,  S**pt.  4.  1884. 

ALOXH  (  AYKU  LAKE. 

A  few  notes  of  matters  and  things  in  this  re¬ 
gion  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  Evange- 
Ei.sT  is  taken  in  all  our  churches,  and  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  us  all.  It  is  as  much  expected  that  an 
Auburn  graduate  will  subscribe  for  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  as  that  he  will  take  a  church.  So  we 
who  claim  Auburn  as  our  Alma  Mater,  expect 
to  hear  fr<.)m  each  other  and  about  each  other 
through  the  familiar  columns.  Not  that  we 
have  none  but  Auburn  men  here.  Pastor 
Clarke  at  Aurora,  and  Dr.  Fiske,  lately  called 
to  Ithaca,  have  a  no  less  cordial  welcome,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  gradu¬ 
ate  elsewhere  than  in  “the  loveliest  village  of 
the  plain.” 

I  see  no  advertisement  of  the  Seminary  in 
The  Evangelist,  but  iterhaps  it  is  thought  that 
she  speaks  for  herself.  Certainly  hundreds  of 
alumni  speak  for  her  all  over  this  broatl  land. 
And  they  all  rejoice  in  her  continued  prosperi¬ 
ty.  The  sixty-fifth  year  began  Sept.  3,  witli  all 
the  professors  at  their  jio.sts.  The  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Riggs  has  been  postpone<l  until 
Oct.  1,  when  he  will  formally  assume  his  work 
as  adjunct  professor  of  Greek. 

During  the  Summer  several  of  the  feeble 
churches  in  Cayuga  Presbytery  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  students  from  .Auburn.  Five  Corners, 
Scipio,  and  Scipioville,  have  been  favored  with 
earnest,  faithful  labors  by  two  of  the  senior 
class.  .At  Genoa,  Rev.  O.  Wright  is  well  on  his 
second  year  as  stated  supply.  Rev.  E.  Bene¬ 
dict,  the  late  pastor,  still  dwells  among  his 
own  peojile,  and  preaches  as  he  has  opportu¬ 
nity.  .At  Fairhaven,  Rev.  Junius  J.  Cowles  has 
been  lately  installed  as  pastor.  .At  Union 
Siuings  the  Rev.  William  .A.  Service  has  begun 
his  second  year  of  labor.  Strange  reports 
come  from  one  of  our  churches,  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  man  not  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  apparently  a  disbeliever, 
not  only  in  our  di.stinctive  doctrines,  but  in  the 
fundamentals  of  the  evangelical  faith. 

Presbytery  holds  its  Fall  meeting  on  Sefit. 
Kith,  with  the  church  at  this  place.  Here,  at 
an  altitude  of  4U(i  feet  above  the  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  fruit  country,  and  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  best  kind  of  peojde,  we  hoi>e  to 
entertain  our  brethren  in  fitting  style.  Dr. 
Hawley  will  preach  the  opening  sermon.  On 
the  17th  the  first  Presbyterial  Temperance  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  held.  To  this  the  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  will  be  invited  to  send  dele¬ 
gates,  and  an  attractive  programme  has  been 
prepared.  Rev.  J.  B.  Stewart,  the  chairman  «tf 
the  Presbyterial  Conimitt»*c  on  Ternperam-e, 
is  to  be  the  conductor. 

In  our  reiKtrt  to  the  General  .Assembly,  (iay- 
uga  Presbytery  shows  a  gain  of  one  minister, 
making  ;t0;  a  loss  of  lu  licentiates,  leaving  9; 
and  a  loss  of  12  candidates,  leaving  4.  These 
apiiarciit  losses  arise  merely  from  the  action 
of  seminary  students  in  aiiplying  for  examina¬ 
tion  to  their  home  Presbyteries,  or  in  .seeking 
ordination  from  other  bodies.  The-number  of 
churches  remains  the  .same— ’22.  Of  these,  three 
are  vacant  beside  Ithaca,  which  will  soon  be 
supplied.  The  largi'st  gain  during  the  year  on 
confession,  was  ‘22  in  the  .Auburn  (  Viitral.  The 
(Vntral  and  Auburn  Second  ea«*h  received  20 
by  letter,  the  highest  number  in  any  church. 
The  total  meml>crship  is  :$512,  iigainst  3478  last 
year,  a  gain  of  134.  The  collection  for  Home 
Missions  aggregated  #98(;i,  a  gain  of  $6524; 
those  for  Foreign  Missions  $3465,  a  loss  of  $160. 
The  amount  of  $55.50  was  given  to  the  new 
Board  of  .Aid  for  (!<»lleges  by  the  .Aurora 
Uhurch. 

I  want  to  siieak  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  publications  of  our  Church.  I  do  not 
refer  only  to  the  periodicals,  though  they  well 
deservi*  praisi*  and  patronage,  luit  to  the  annu¬ 
al  reports.  That  of  the  Fori'ign  Board  for  the 
year  j>ast  is  now  before  me.  Its  very  appear¬ 
ance  .sp(>ak.s  well  for  its  Presbyterian  parent¬ 
age,  and  impresses  the  reailer  favorably.  The 
pleasant  i)age,  the  clear  type,  the  methodical 
arrangement  and  systeniati<*  fulne.ss,  give  a 
business-like  air,  ami  lead  one  to  .say  “  Here  is 
a  great  business  well  managed  and  wed  report¬ 
ed.”  .And  the  contents  do  not  disapi»oint  ex- 
l)ectation.  To  me  every  line  is  interesting. 
The  very  lists  of  mi.ssionaries  sent  out,  the 
names  of  mls.sionary  stations,  are  eloiiuent  of 
trials  and  lalxirs  and  rewards  of  which  earth 
knows  little,  but  which  are  remembered  in 
heaven.  How  any  one  can  neglect  the  mis¬ 
sionary  publications,  or  find  them  dull,  1  can¬ 
not  (conceive.  How  any  pastor  can  think  his 
duty  is  done  when  he  annually  announces, 
amid  notices  of  fe.stival.s  and  prayer-meetings, 
a  collection  for  Missions,  I  cannot  sec*.  The 
heroic  side  of  Christianity  is  shown  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  work.  The  days  of  the  early  struggle  with 
the  jiowers  of  heathen  State  are  viviilly  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  pages  which  monthly  <*ome  fnun 
our  presses.  If  the  .Apostles  wi'ie  saints  and 
heroes,  none  the  le.ss  are  modern  missionaries, 
and  all  that  tells  of  them  and  their  work  ought 
to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Church.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  should  l>c  glad  to  see  one  magazine 
bearing  its  load  of  news  from  all  the  fields  and 
all  the  Boards,  and  giving  us  each  month  an 
account  of  the  work  done,  plans  for  the  future, 
and  full  information  concerning  the  £>rogress 
of  Christ’s  king<lom  on  earth.  May  that  king¬ 
dom  come,  and  may  His  followers  show  more 
and  more  their  interest  in  its  coming,  and  their 
desire  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

Cayuga. 

Kliig'8  Ft'rry.  N.  Y'..  Sept.  8. 

THE  OVERTIRE  0\  REDUCED  REPRESE.N- 
T.ATIOX. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  omission  of  the 
word  ■‘a<ioi>ted"  in  the  reeoni  of  tlie  Report  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Reduceil  Repre.«entation.  Minutes 
1SS4.  p.  102. 

The  Report  with  its  reeornmendations  was  adopt¬ 
ed.  The  omission  was  not  noticisi  by  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Cierk  when  the  Minutes  were  made  up. 

William  E.  Mooke,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Tlie  Methodist  Cliundi  South  are  ai)out  to  .s<'nd 
out  seventeen  mission  families  to  Cliina.  Mi-.s 
Laura  Haygood,  sister  of  Dr.  Atticus  C.  Haygood, 
is  to  have  the  superintendence  of  all  th<*  women’s 
work  on  tin*  field,  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Girls' 
High  School.  Rev.  W.  .A.  Honnell,  President  of 
Covington  College,  is  also  one  of  the  missionaries, 

I  and  will  organize  a  boys’  high  school.  The  work 
^  of  this  i>and  of  mi.ssionaric*s  will  largely  consist  of 
I  conducting  schools  and  sending  out  Bibb*  readers. 

I  Ingham  University.  49th  year.  For  Young  LadUu.  CataU<gue«. 
Rev.  E.  B.  WALSWORTH,  D.D  .  ChaneelTor.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


enyrent  istientgv 

PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Physicians  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  report  the  curious 
fact  that  typhoid  fever  of  a  very  serious  type  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  district  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State  that  laitl  in  the  path  of  the  cyclones  last 
Spring.  * 

Mrs.  Harlan,  the  wife  of  ex-Seiiator  and  ex-Sec- 
retary  of  the  Interior  Harlan  of  Iowa,  and  mother- 
in-law  of  Secretary  Lincoln,  died  at  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe  on  Thursday  at  midnight.  Her  remains  were 
taken  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  Sccretary 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Twenty-five  acres  of  surface  surrounding  the 
Enterprise  Colliery,  three  miles  north  of  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.,  droppe<l  down  about  three  feet  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  Two  or  three  houses  only  stood  above 
the  cave-in,  and  these  were  occupied  by  miners 
and  their  families.  Another  cave-in  occurred  Fri¬ 
day  morning  about  twenty  rods  from  the  other. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Silting  Bull 
as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  Wednesday  night.  One  of  two  unknown  men 
suddenly  drew  a  jiistol,  and  without  raising  it, 
aime<l  it  at  the  chief,  but  his  companion  knocked 
the  weapon  down  before  it  could  be  dischargeil. 
Both  men  followed  the  Indians  out,  but  no  further 
attempt  on  their  lives  was  made. 

John  C.  Vauglmn,  prominent  in  Western  politics 
thirty  years  ago,  was  found  a  few  days  since  in  the 
county  workhouse  at  Cleveland.  He  is  eighty 
years  old  and  destitute.  At  various  periods  of  his 
life  he  has  held  good  editorial  positions  on  several 
leading  Western  newspapers.  In  1850  he  was  a 
eanilidate  for  Congress,  running  against  Salmon  P. 
Chase. 

Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  in  her  letter  accepting 
the  Presidential  nomination  tendered  her  by  the 
JVoman’s  National  Equal  Rights  Party  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  says:  “I  believe  that  with  your  unanimous 
and  cordial  support,  and  the  fairness  and  justness 
of  our  cause,  we  shall  not  only  bo  able  to  cari'y  the 
election,  but  to  guide  tlie  Ship  of  State  safely  into 
port.”  Somebody  is  going  to  be  disappointed,  that 
is  plain. 

The  “Cuj'ahoga  flats”  in  Cleveland  cover  an 
area  of  five  sipiare  miles  in  a  valley,  with  hills  on 
each  side.  The  “flats”  separate  the  eastern  from 
the  western  portion  of  the  city,  and  are  covered 
with  numerous  lumber-yards,  factories,  and  foun¬ 
dries.  Near  the  centre  of  tliis  district  a  fire  broke 
out  on  Sunday  evening,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
dozen  lumber  piles  in  Woods,  Perry  »A'  Co’s  vast 
yards  were  in  full  blaze.  Millions  of  feet  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  fire  rajiidly  extended  to  the  yards 
and  mills  of  C.  S.  King  A  Co.,  the  Sturtevant  Lum- 
lier  Company,  and  other  property.  The  entire 
Cleveland  Fire  Department  were  unable  to  cope 
with  the  conflagration,  and  help  was  sent  in  from 
adjacent  towns.  In  a  few  hours  the  fire  extended 
to  the  whole  district,  ten  acres  or  more  being  burn¬ 
ed  over,  and  immense  loss  entailed. 

TRAGEDl'  UPON  TRAGEDY  . 

Tliere  ri'inains  now  no  doulit  that  Charles  S. 
Hill,  late  Casliier  of  tlie  National  Bank  of  New 
Jersi'y,  at  New  Brunswick,  committed  suicide.  No 
cause  for  it  was  known  on  the  morning  of  last 
week  when  he  was  found  dead  in  liis  closed  room 
witli  four  gas-liurners  turned  on  at  full  head,  iiut 
not  lighted.  The  total  dctticlency  in  his  accounts 
tliiis  far  found  is  $235,930  31,  of  which  lie  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  than  $196,000.  The  Boanl  of 
Directors  have  published  a  card  saying  tliat  wliile 
tlieir  capital  is  safe  their  surplus  is  impaired  ;  but 
tliat  every  depositor  will  be  paid  in  full.  Hill  hud 
lieen  ('ashier  of  the  liank  twenty  years,  and  is  said 
to  have  lieen  the  best  liusiness-mau  aliout  the  con¬ 
cern.  His  peculations  are  recent. 

Monday  morning  last  the  president  of  this  bank. 
Mahlon  Runyon,  drove  down  from  his  hou.se  be¬ 
fore  usual  bunking  hours,  and  after  suggesting  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  (who  acconqianied  him  in 
the  carriage)  that  he  might  be  detained  late  at  the 
liank,  he  entered.  Greeting  .several  who  w^en*  al¬ 
ready  busy,  he  (iresently  and  very  quietly  with¬ 
drew  to  a  small  room  of  the  bank,  and  there  cut  a 
deep  gash  on  each  side  of  his  throat,  after  .sever¬ 
ing  the  veins  at  his  elbow  joints.  His  death  en¬ 
sued  in  a  few  minutes.  It  has  been  since  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Mr.  Runyon’s  account  is  overdrawn 
some  $30,000  or  more. 

FROM  AURUAD. 

The  new  priest  [leer  in  England  calls  himself 
Monsignor  Lord  Petre.  being  a  domestic  jirelate  to 
the  Pope  as  well  as  an  English  (leer.  In  commem¬ 
oration  of  his  elevation  to  the  jiriesthood.  he  has 
built  at  the  Ben<*dictim*  establishment  of  Downside 
a  large  bathing  establishment -  a  really  good  thing 
this,  seeing  that  tlie  holy  fathers  do  not  take  to 
the  water  as  naturally  as  ducks. 

Wheat  is  clieaper  now  than  it  has  bei'ii  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  England.  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  the  average  prici*  in  the  markets  th(*re.  as  re¬ 
corded  wi'ekly  in  the  London  Gazett**.  was  only  Cl. 
17s.,  8d.  per  quarter.  We  have  to  go  l»ack  to  1780 
to  liiid  as  low  a  (iriei*.  In  the  int(*rval  of  104  years, 
the  quarter  has  only  twice  been  under  C2.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  wheat  has  almost  ceased  in  Irelaml  and 
Scotland,  has  greatly  diminished  in  the  western 
part  of  England,  and  is  steadily  declining  even  in 
the  eastern. 

.\  terrible  story  comes  from  London  of  the  suffi'r- 
ing  of  the  crew  of  the  yacht  Mignonette,  sunk  at 
sea.  On  June  18,  having  l)ecn  seven  days  without 
food,  anil  five  without  water,  ttiey  iliscussed  the 
quesfion  of  ca.sting  lots  whi<-h  should  die,  that  the 
lives  of  others  might  be  prolonged,  but  were  unable 
to  agree.  Next  day  it  was  determined  to  kill  the 
boy  Parker,  when  (.’ajit.  Dudley  opened  his  Jugular 
vein  with  a  penknife,  and  he  died  instantly.  TliO 
survivors,  the  captain  and  two  seamen,  drank  the 
murdered  boy’s  lilood,  and  sustained  life  by  eating 
his  flesh  until  rescued.  The  reason  assigned  for 
determining  iqxm  the  boy’s  death,  is  that  he  sulTer- 
ed  most  from  thirst,  and  was  unmarried.  When 
rescued  the  men  looked  like  skeletons.  They  will 
be  charged  with  murder. 

Much  appreliension  is  felt  at  the  enormous  jiro- 
portions  attained  liy  the  locust  plague  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Siianish  (irovinces.  In  the  province  of  Gindad 
Real  not  one  municipal  district  is  free  from  the 
scourge,  and  the  loss  su.stained  l>y  the  farmers  in 
this  province  alone  is  estimated  at  two  millions  of 
pounds  .sterling.  Some  idea  of  the  proportions  of 
the  {ilaguc  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
when  a  band  of  locusts  takes  flight  tlio  sun  is  ob¬ 
scured  with  a  dark  cloud,  and  at  .some  places  the 
trains  have  been  forced  to  stop  till  the  line  was 
cleared.  Meanwhile  everj-  vestige  of  vegetation 
has  disappeared  from  the  afflicted  districts. 

.According  to  a  Madrid  telegram  of  Sept.  7th,  an 
Amerii-an  clergyman  and  his  two  daughters  recent¬ 
ly  arrived  at  St.  Sebastian,  after  a  month’s  tour  In 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  father  was  there  attacked 
with  heart  dise.ase,  and  flie«I.  The  attending  phy¬ 
sician  (a  Spaniard)  certified  the  cause  of  death 
correctly,  liut  the  authorities  nevertheless  took 
possession  of  the  liody,  treated  the  ease  as  one  of 
cholera,  and  burne<l  all  the  clergyman’s  effects,  in¬ 
cluding  his  books  and  jiajiers.  The  daughters  of 
the  fleeeased  man  have  lodged  a  complaint  with 
the  authorities  at  Madrid,  together  with  a  claim 
for  damages.  The  press  take  their  part,  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  as  dis¬ 
graceful. 

Cremation  is  making  sfrid*;s  in  France.  The 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  means  to  estaldish  Siemens 
furnaces  in  several  of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  and 
[iroposes  to  cremaUi  all  (lersons  whose  Ixidies  arc 
not  claimed  by  their  friends.  If  this  experiment 
proves  successful,  the  Government  will  probably 
introduce  a  general  bill  on  cremation. 

The  cholera  continues  to  rage  in  Italy.  On  Sun¬ 
day  la.st  there  were  twenty  deaths  from  cholera  at 
Genoa,  one  hundred  and  ten  at  Naples,  and  thirty 
in  other  towns  in  Italy — that  is  to  say,  thirty  eases 
were  refiorted,  but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
th**se  reports  are  at  all  full  and  accurate. 


BDrCATlONAD. 

Prof.  John  B.  Hill,  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  H 
of  Kansas  City,  and  in  fact  all  that  region,  h 
been  teaching  in  Park  College  for  three  year®  paa 
He  now  enters  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  th 
city,  following  herein  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father. 
But  what  a  contrast  the  Seminarj-  that  now  is  W 
that  of  forty  years  ago  !  | 

The  Presbj-terian  missionary  among  the  Creel^ 
Indians,  Mrs.  A.  E.  W.  Robertson,  has  removed  to 
Okmulgee,  the  capital  of  Indian  Territory,  where 
her  daughter  Miss  Alice  is  teaching,  and  where  she 
can  roach  a  larger  number  of  the  people. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Rankin,  after  having  done  a  good 
work  of  a  dozen  years’  duration  in  Morrisonville. 
Ill.,  building  on  no  other  man's  foundation,  re¬ 
moves  to  Waukesha,  Wis.,  to  take  a  place  in  Car^ 
roll  Academy.  ™ 

During  his  life  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick  of  Chicag 
endowed  a  chair  in  Washington  and  LeeUnlversit 
of  Lexington,  Va.,  contributing  the  sum  of  $20,000 
Mrs.  C.  H.  McCormick  has  now  further  endowei 
the  chair  established  by  her  late  husband  by  for 
warding  to  the  college  treasurer  $’20,000  more. 

The  Indian  School  at  Albuquerque  was  establisi 
ed  three  j’ears  and  a  half  ago  by  the  Prosbyteriai| 
Board  of  Home  Missions  with  fourteen  pupilsJ 
During  the  year  lately  closed,  there  was  one  huu  I 
dred  and  sixty  enrolled,  of  whom  thirty-two  wer»| 
girls.  Moat  of  the  pupils  are  from  the  Pueblo 
tribe,  which  is  half  civilized,  but  the  Utes,  Apaches, 
and  Navajoos  are  represented.  The  United  States 
Government  pays  a  certain  amount  per  pupil,  and 
is  erecting  a  new  building  for  the  school,  which 
will  bo  completed  in  October.  The  rest  of  the  ex 
penses  are  met  by  the  Presbyterian  Boards.  When 
the  children  first  come  they  cannot  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  they  wear  Indian  costume.  The 
school  begins  their  reformation  by  at  once  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  suitable  clothing. 

The  Rev.  N.  W.  Thornton,  late  of  West  Liberty 
Church,  Iowa,  now  takes  charge  of  the  Presbyterial, 
.Academy  In  Genesoo,  Presbytery  of  Rock  River. 

If  this  institution  shall  make  as  good  a  record  as 
its  predecessor  of  the  same  name  in  Western  New> 
York,  Principal  Thornton  Is  doing  well  in  making 
the  present  change,  albeit  his  late  people  may  not 
think  so. 

llorMford’s  Acid  Pliospliate 

In  Senaicknesa.  i 

Prof.  AdoiiPH  Ott,  Now  York,  says :  “  I  used  it  i 
for  seaslckrmss  during  an  ocean  passage.  In  most ! 
of  the  eases,  the  violent  symptoms  which  charac¬ 
terize  that  disease  yielded,  and  gave  way  to  a 
hwilthful  action  of  the  functions  Impaired.” 

For  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  bpirlta- 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fbbbo-Phobphobatkd  Elixib  of  “ 
Calisaya  Bark,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Oo.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonlo;  and 
For  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  siokness,  it 
has  no  equal.  j 

idonep  antif  Igwamegg,  j 

New  York,  Monday,  Sept.  8,  1884.  1 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decreasel 
of  $1,571,457  In  surplus  reserve,  wliich  now  standal 
at  $'29,528,900  against  $4, 487, .500  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $1,882, ‘275  below  at  the  correspond-  ,, 
ing  date  In  1881.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  | 
of  $1,454,100;  the  specie  Is  down  $210,600;  the  I 
legal  tenders  are  decreased  $1,258,100;  the  depos-  I 
Its  other  than  United  States  are  up  $411, .500,  and 
the  circulation  Is  decreased  $80,300. 

The  course  of  tlie  stoc'i:  market  during  the 
week  is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison  ;  '  “ 

Highest.  Lowest.  1883. 

Canada  Southuru .  86  86 

Canadian  PaulUc .  45  43j  ,58 

Cedar  Falls  and  Uluuesuta .  10  10  — 

Ceniral  Paoltlc .  42  3»J  674 

Chesapeake  ana  Ublo  Ist  prot .  lif  14  — 

Chicago  and  Alton .  183  133  _ 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  101(  96i  12Sj 


Chicago,  Burlington  k  quliicy . 

Chicago,  Ullwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  .MIL,  and  St.  Paul  preC.... 


Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  ludlaunpolls....  42f 

Colorado  Coal . Ill 

Delaware  A[  Hudson  Canal  .  .. —  91 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western .  110( 

Denver  k  Klo  Grande .  loj 

E.  I'eiiii.,  Va.,  k  Georgia .  5( 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  &  Georgia  pret .  9 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  .  :uj 

Houston  It  Texas .  .38 

lllluolsCentr.il .  I26t 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western .  I8i 

Lake  Erie  k  Western .  14) 

Lake  Shore .  82  > 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  3l{ 

L.oui8vllle,  New  Albany  A  C .  I'J] 

Miiuliuttaii .  66| 

Manhattan  con  .  76 

Maryland  Coal .  10 

Memphis  aiiu  Charleston .  27 

Metropolitan .  96jJ 

iMlcblgan  Central  09 

Ml'incapolls  A  St.  Li  uls  Pref .  82( 

Missouri  Paclllc .  93j| 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  'Teiae .  lOj 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  39 

New  Jersey  Central  .  60( 

New  York  Central .  104 

New  York  A  New  England  .  14( 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  6) 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret....  ...  llj 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  16j 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  84} 

Norfolk  and  Western  prof .  '28 

Northern  Paclhu .  '2'2i 

Northern  Paclflc  pret .  50; 

Uhlo  Central .  4i 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  ‘221 

Ontario  A  Western  .  12j 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  .  83 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  16( 

Pacific  .Mall .  60( 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  15 

Philadelphia  A  Heading .  '26i 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company......  115J 

Richmond  A  Danville .  45 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  22j 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  .  5 

St.  I»ul8  A  San  Francisco .  ‘241 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  44 j 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  34| 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  95] 

St.  Paul,  Mlim.  A  Manitoba  .  97( 

Texas  PaclQc .  13] 

Union  Pacldc .  52 

Virginia  Midland .  15 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Paclllc .  6 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacldc  pret....  14 
Western  Union  Telegraph .  67 


The  Government  Chemist  Analyzes  two  ot 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

The  best  baking  jiowder  is  made  from  pure 
Cream  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  and  a 
small  fpiantity  of  flour  or  starch.  P’reiiuently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  servo  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

We  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyst3s 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder," 
both  purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Biearbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

“  Royal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Biiairlxmate  of  Soda 
Carb«»iiate  of  Ammonia 
'rartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  earbonU;  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  1 16.2  eubie  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent.,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inciios  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  In¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
us  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

New  York,  Jan  y  17th,  1881.  E.  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“Cleveland’s  Su|)erior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  oiiiiiioii  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
—HnU’x  Journal  of  Health. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Veeey  street.  New  York. 
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45 
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10 

10 

42 

39] 
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14( 

14 
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133 
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96] 

12Sj 

135 

131 

150 

134 

132 
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l‘24i 

I'Ol 

1242 

86* 

81} 

104] 

1104 

108} 

1‘20] 

117) 

114 

122] 

140 

140 

42] 

42 

64 

.V^ 

10 

■21] 

95] 

106] 

IlOf 

107» 

1‘22 

12] 

11] 

27 

9 

15] 

34] 
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.38 

35 
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126] 
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161 

15] 

25, 

1‘1 

13 

22] 
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281 

49] 

19, 
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66 

40] 

78 

74 

10 
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27 

10 
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69 

60 

83 

82] 

82] 
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50] 

982 

100 
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18 
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39 
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60] 

56 

81] 

101 
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141 

11 
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